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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


THE USAFI CARRIES ON 


“Tue USAFI has made a tremendous 
contribution to the education of per- 
sonnel in the Armed Forces.” This is 
the testimony of many, both within and 
without the services. Dr. A. J. Brum- 
baugh, formerly an active member and 
officer of the North Central Associa- 
tion, now Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and Chair- 
man of the War-Navy Committee on 
the USAFI, and the writer who is 
secretary of the North Central Associa- 
tion and a member of this special com- 
mittee, are in agreement that the 
Institute program should be continued 
on an undiminished scale. 

The fact that the number of individ- 
ual course offerings has been reduced 
approximately 25 percent should not be 
taken as an indication that the program 
is on its way out. This reduction was 
made wholly to meet the changing re- 
quirements of enlisted personnel within 
the several branches of our Armed 
Forces. As Dr. Brumbaugh pointed out, 
“When Selective Service ceased in- 
ducting men last September, the flow 
of men with college and graduate de- 
grees into the Armed Forces virtually 
ceased. This change in service person- 
nel was of course reflected in the less- 
ened demand for specific course offer- 
ings, particularly on the college level.” 


The USAFI Committee advised that 
the curriculum be modified to meet the 
changing educational demands. 

The USAFI has been recognized by 
the North Central Association and its 
curricula have been approved and 
recommended for accreditation by all 
member institutions within our Asso- 
ciation. This Institute was designed at 
the beginning of the war and still con- 
tinues to be an agency of both the 
Army and the Navy, to provide educa- 
tional opportunities at a nominal one- 
time enrollment fee for officer and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. A 
wide range of courses—correspondence, 
self-teaching, and standard text courses 
—ranging in level from literacy training 
to the first year of college has been pro- 
vided. To date total enrollments are in 
excess of 1,700,000. At present practi- 
cally 240,000 men and women are 
actively enrolled and completing 
courses through the Institute. This 
represents approximately one in every 
seven in the Armed Forces. 

General C. T. Lanham, Chief of 
Information and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff, has 
endorsed the USAFI as a primary and 
major agency that should be continued; 
in fact, he goes so far as to say that “the 
Armed Forces Institute is the heart of 
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the Army Education program.” Gen- 
eral Lanham believes in and stresses the 
fact that the morale benefits of the 
Institute program and the attendant 
reduction of disciplinary problems in 
the areas where the program is proving 
most popular is noteworthy. He shares 
with the members of the War-Navy 
Committee the belief that the program 
is consistent with the desire of the 
American people that we continue to 
. offer the individual serviceman every 
off-duty educational opportunity within 
reason, both to improve his mental 
outlook and to make him a better 
soldier and better citizen. 

It should be noted that the educa- 
tional facilities are of particular im- 
portance for personnel at sea. Com- 
mander W. H. Johnsen, Officer in 
Charge, Educational Services Section, 
U.S. Navy, pointed out that the Navy 
has actively sponsored a complete 
USAFI program both on ships and at 
shore stations around the world. Com- 
mander Johnsen feels that USAFI mate- 
rials now being utilized by Navy per- 
sonnel are a very desirable means for 
building morale and relieving the 
monotony of Antarctic operations. 

We trust that all member institutions 
of the North Central Association, both 
secondary and higher, will continue to 
show an interest in the activities of the 
USAFI. 


GrEorcE W. ROSENLOF 
Secretary of the Association 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


Periodically a report of the Com- 
mission on Research and Service is 
published in the QUARTERLY to 
acquaint the members of the Associa- 
tion with the work which is being con- 
ducted by the various committees of 
the Commission. Since the last pub- 
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lished report,! there has been a number 
of significant contributions made by 
the various committees and subcom- 
mittees in an attempt to provide 
pertinent information of value to mem- 
ber schools and colleges. 

The work of the Commission which 
is planned and directed by a Steering 
Committee is conducted by three major 
committees; namely, Committee on 
Experimental Units, Committee on 
Teacher Education, and the Committee 
on Fundamentals. Each committee has 
a number of subcommittees at work on 
special problems or projects for such 
periods of time as are necessary to 
complete the proposed studies. The 
Steering Committee during] the past 
two years has had the major purpose of 
the Commission constantly in mind as 
it charted the work of the various com- 
mittees; namely, that of conducting 
and directing studies which would be of 
service to Association members in 
meeting some of their pertinent educa- 
tional problems. 


The Committee on Experimental Units 


For a number of years, the Commit- 
tee has been convinced that “there is 
no better medium for making an im- 
mediate effect upon what happens in 
the classroom than to produce mate- 
rials that the classroom teacher can put 
in the hands of pupils for the pupils to 
read.”? To put this conviction into 
practice has been the major work of 
this Committee for a number of years. 

The shortage of paper, publication 
difficulties, and the preoccupation of 
everyone with war activities halted the 


1 John R. Emens, ‘‘The Activities of the Com- 
mission on Research and Service as Reflected by 
the Work of Its Committees,’” NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XIX (October, 1945), 
345-55. 

?From Annual Report (1946) of J. Edgar 
Stonecipher, Chairman of the Committee on 
Experimental Units. 
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production and publication of new 
units during the war. Since the last 
report, two new units, ‘“‘Latin America”’ 
(1943) and “Conservation” (1944) have 
received considerable favor as shown 
by their sales. It seems advisable to 
report at this time that the sales record 
for the ten units which have been pro- 
duced by the Committee totals more 
than 140,000 copies. A summary of the 
sales report is as follows: 
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subcommittee on Mathematics. The 
most recently approved unit study to 
receive the attention of the committee 
is ‘Free Enterprise and Its Competi- 
tors.” 

The Committee has printed and dis- 
tributed to all secondary school mem- 
bers a pamphlet, “The Study of 
American Problems Through the Use 
of the Unit Studies of the North Cen- 
tral Association,”’ which should be ex- 


SALE OF Unit Booxs To OcTOBER 1, 1945 


: Publication Before Nov. 1, 1944 
vue Date Nov. 1, 1944 to Oct. 1, 1945 ner 

CivilWSeLViCGee beatin ees ieee ee ore 1939 18,284 ~ 172 18,456 
WibsMaxesiires ae seme: oak, eee 1939 20,358 442 20, 800 
Democracy and Its Competitors...... 1940 40,471 1,254 A4I,725 
Housing in the United States........ 1942 9,446 426 9,872 
Defense of Western Hemisphere...... IQ41 9,063 318 9,381 
Government in Business............. 1942 Ciyerint 938 6,249 
In the Service With Uncle Sam...... 1942 12,317 643 12,960 
Wouthvand Wobsrante scien. aan: 1942 4,721 810 Tine! 
WatingzAmMericaly. 2. kesee he Gas ae 1943 9,419 1,838 00,257 
Conservation staan ae )can serene es 1944 2,360 1,736 4,096 

131,750 8,577 140,327 


The Committee is at the present time 
engaged in revising certain of the earlier 
units as well as projecting new units 
for publication. Each unit is being 
planned so that it will be appropriate, 
meaningful, attainable, and applicable 
to the high school pupil. The topics 
under consideration are indeed timely. 

“Aeronautics” has been accepted for 
publication and should be off the press 
shortly. Three additional units, ‘‘Con- 
sumer Chemistry,” ‘Electronics for 
Senior High School Students’’ and 
“Atomic Energy” are being developed 
by the subcommittee on Science. The 
Social Studies subcommittee has three 
units under consideration: ‘World 
Geography,” ‘‘Peace,” and ‘Minori- 
ties.’ Two units, ‘Stretching the 
Family Dollar’ and ‘The Nature of 
Proof” are in the stage of experimental 
try-out prior to final completion by the 


tremely valuable to teachers interested 
in using the Unit Studies. 

Publication difficulties are rapidly 
diminishing so that the new unit studies 
which are now under production will 
soon be available to member schools. 


The Committee on Teacher Education 


In 1945, the title of this Committee 
was changed from the ‘‘Committee on 
Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers” to ‘““Committee on Teacher 
Education” primarily to enable the 
Commission to delegate to the Com- 
mittee other studies in teacher educa- 
tion than those limited to the field of 
secondary education. The Committee 
consists of a Directing Committee 
whose sole function is to coordinate the 
work of the three subcommittees; 
namely, the Committee on Preparation 
of Teachers by College of Liberal Arts, 
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the Committee on Teacher Personnel, 
and the Committee on In-Service 
Education. 

The educational interests served by 
the North Central Association are 
deeply indebted to the subcommittee 
on Preparation of Teachers by Colleges 
of Liberal Arts for its most significant 
contribution to the improvement of 
teacher education. Schools and colleges 
have shared in the cooperative studies, 
workshops, and conferences which have 
been sponsored through the efforts of 
this committee. The Chairman of the 
Committee reported in March, 1946, 
“In the early stages of the study, prior 
to wartime transportation conditions, 
approximately 1,800 faculty members, 
deans, registrars, and presidents had 
attended sixteen conferences. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the attendants 
were subject matter teachers dealing 
with problems of teacher education 
broadly conceived to include the total 
teaching of the college.” This work is 
continuing in 1946-1947. The report 
of this committee, “Better Colleges— 
Better Teachers,” has been so well re- 
ceived that three printings have been 
required to satisfy the demand. 

President H. M. Gage, who suc- 
ceeded Dean George A. Works as 
Chairman in 1942, resigned in 1946, 
and was succeeded in the chairmanship 
by Dr. Russell M. Cooper, former 
secretary of the committee. 

The cooperative study of teacher 
education sponsored by the Committee 
has seventy-three colleges as members 
of the cooperating group. Each college 
annually contributes $100 to the work 
of the committee. The services of three 
coordinators have been secured on a 
part-time basis to visit the various 
cooperating institutions and to assist 
in developing local projects designed to 
improve practices and procedures in 
teacher education. 

During 1946, the committee spon- 
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sored week-end conferences on “The 
Improvement of Instruction” at Mac- 
alester College, Indiana Central Col- 
lege, and Marymount College. Work- 
shops were held in the summers of 1945 
and 1946 at the University of Min- 
nesota and Chicago University for repre- 
sentatives of each of the cooperating 
colleges. 

Approximately fifty representatives, 
representing thirty academic fields of 
interest, attended each workshop. 
Through lectures, informal discussions, 
and individual projects, the repre- 
sentatives dealt with current trends 
and needs of higher education and de- 
veloped plans for new studies and ex- 
periments to be introduced into their 
respective colleges the following year. 

In addition, the Committee has con- 
tinued the publication of the “‘News- 
Bulletin,” a monthly news letter de- 
signed to coordinate the work among 
the seventy-three coordinating colleges. 
Packets of materials which contain 
items from various campuses, course 
syllabi, new types of examinations, 
arrangement of personnel programs, 
new questionaries, and similar work- 
ing documents which various faculties 
have prepared are circulated each 
month to the colleges in the study. 

The organization of the Kansas 
Council for Teacher Education as an 
outgrowth of the conference held at 
Marymount College holds great 
promise for closer collaboration of all 
educational agencies in the future and 
is indicative of the influence being 
exerted by the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Teachers by Colleges of Liberal 
Arts. 

For the past several years, the sub- 
committee on Teacher Personnel has 
made two important surveys each year; 
one, ‘‘The Supply of and Demand for 
Teachers” and the other, ‘Reciprocity 
in Teacher Certification.” The first of 
these for 1946 was confined to one 
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question: What is the supply and from 
whence may it be expected to come? A 
summary of the answers to this ques- 
tion from fourteen states to show trends 
from 1941 to 1946 is as follows: 


Type of 

Preparation Number of Students Com- 

Completed pleting Preparation 

by Student 

194I 1944 1945 1946 

Elementary.... 10,182 5,002 4,190 3,757 
High School... 9,327 4,546 4,187 4,954 

GRAND TOTAL 19,509 9,548 8,377 8,711 


Because of the critical status of the 
problem of teacher supply, it seems 
only fitting that the conclusions of the 
study reported by the Committee in 
March, 1946, be included in this report. 


Conclusions 


1. The available supply of elemen- 
tary teachers will be definitely less for 
the 1946-47 school year than at any 
time during the war. This applies not 
only to those who have completed the 
full 120-hour curriculum but also to 
those who have completed authorized 
programs of go hours, 60 hours, or 30 
hours. In particular the diminished 
supply of 60-hour trained elementary 
teachers is striking. 

2. There is no available evidence 
that the trend has turned upward in 
the number of women pursuing ele- 
mentary programs in colleges. It seems 
extremely doubtful, therefore, that be- 
ginning relief from the shortage can be 
anticipated under two, three, or four 
years, depending on the standards 
among the states. 

3. While the anticipated supply of 
qualified high school teachers is slightly 
greater for 1946-47 than was the sup- 
ply for 1945-46, the increase is nomi- 
nal. 

1 Reported for the Committee, March, 1946, 
by Roy C. Maul, Registrar and Placement 


Officer, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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4. It is yet too early to predict the 
influence of returning veterans upon 
the total teacher supply. Without 
doubt many men who taught before 
entering the armed forces will become 
candidates for positions next Septem- 
ber, but the present uncertainty of 
veterans does not make possible any 
definite predictions. Moreover, the 
teaching fields to be influenced by re- 
turning veterans are definitely limited. 

5. There is no available evidence 
that the trend has turned upward in the 
number of college students pursuing 
programs of preparation for high school 
teaching. This assumption seems sound 
despite the sensational increases in col- 
lege enrollments during the past two 
months. Such evidence as is available 
seems to point to the choice of other 
professions rather than teaching by a 
very large majority of new college 
enrollees. 

6. Later studies will be necessary to 
determine the extent to which relief 
may be anticipated and the earliest pos- 
sible dates for such relief as a result of 
increased college enrollments. 

7. It is yet too early to predict the 
influence of former war industry work- 
ers upon next year’s teacher supply. To 
date no considerable number of such 
persons who held standard certificates 
before entering the field have shown a 
desire to return to teaching. 

8. The emergency certificate holder 
continues to increase both in numbers 
and in percentage, particularly at the 
elementary level. It is yet too early to 
anticipate immediate relief from the 
necessity of employing many teachers 
who cannot qualify for standard certif- 
icates. 

9. It is gratifying to note that the 
spirit of North Central Association 
standards is being rigidly maintained. 
In no instance is a non-qualified person 
granted more than an emergency certif- 
icate and strict provision is made for 
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the automatic expiration of such non- 
standard certificates. 

10. Teacher mortality continues to 
influence, in vital manner, the effective- 
ness of classroom service. Accurate 
data are not available as to the number 
of persons who leave the profession or 
who shift from state to state, but it is 
beyond assumption that the high per- 
centage of turnover is a powerful de- 
terrent to effective instruction. 

11. It is increasingly apparent that 
more and more citizens of America are 
becoming aware of the importance of 
the well prepared teacher in the class- 
room. While salary increases have prob- 
ably been consistent with the increases 
in many other occupations, teaching 
continues to invite only a small per- 
centage of superior youth. Perhaps the 
outstanding problem of the immediate 
future is the recruitment of such youth 
to enter programs of specific prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

12. The study has not revealed any 
sensationally new techniques in re- 
cruitment. Diverse efforts are being 
made throughout the twenty-state 
region, however, and further study of 
the techniques of recruitment seems 
desirable. 

From information furnished the com- 
mittee by eighteen State Certification 
Officers in the North Central territory, 
the following comments were reported 
by the committee at the annual meet- 
ing of the commission in March, 1946: 


Comments 


From information furnished in the 
replies: 

1. No appreciable change has oc- 
curred in the North Central Associa- 
tion states in reciprocity provisions 
since the subcommittee last published a 
report on these provisions. 

2. Several states indicated that the 
discontinuance of war emergency pro- 
visions is imminent. 
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3. The number of teachers leaving 
the profession and retiring is still ab- 
normally large and there was little re- 
ported to show that the condition is re- 
turning to normal. 

4. There appears to be a movement 
developing to return to actual certifi- 
cate reciprocity among some states in 
the area.! The subcommittee has as- 
sumed in its studies that this is not so 
much desired as reciprocity in prepara- 
tion. 

Regional meetings as an in-service 
activity to acquaint the membership of 
the North Centra] Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools with 
the work of the various commissions 
and committees has been one of the 
responsibilities of the subcommittee on 
In-Service Education. Three such meet- 
ings were held prior to the transporta- 
tion difficulties during the war years as 
follows: Kansas City, 1941; Min- 
neapolis, "1942 ; and Huntington, West 
Virginia, 1944. 

The Committee has given serious 
consideration to the continuance of 
these regional meetings. However, 
travel difficulties, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and limitations of the budget 
have not been such that a 1946 meeting 
could be planned. Favorable comments 
received from various member institu- 
tions indicate that regional meetings 
are desirable as soon as the details can 
be worked out. 

During the past year, the major 
project of this subcommittee was the 
publication of the pamphlet, ‘Im- 
proving Intergroup Relations in School 
and Community Life,” copies of which 
have been sent to each member institu- 
tion. Many favorable comments have 
been received on this most timely 
contribution. 


1 Nebraska reported a movement to work out 
a plan of reciprocity of certification among 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Illinois. 
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The Committee on Fundamentals 

In the spring of 1943, the Executive 
Committee authorized the formation of 
the Committee on Fundamentals be- 
cause of certain criticisms of the teach- 
ing of fundamentals made against sec- 
ondary schools, particularly by military 
and naval officers. At that time four 
subcommittees were established: Pre- 
Induction Courses, Reading, Physical 
Fitness, and Mathematics. 

The Executive Committee author- 
ized the Committee on Fundamentals 
to send out a questionnaire in connec- 
tion with the 1944-45 Annual Report 
forms in order to secure pertinent in- 
formation related to the work of the 
various subcommittees. 

The tabulation of the replies of the 
questions on health and physical fitness 
revealed that: 

1. Of the 2,270 schools reporting, 
1,681 (74 percent) do have planned 
programs of health and physical fitness 
that provide adequately for the con- 
tinuous growth of each pupil in 
strength and physical skills throughout 
the junior and senior high school 
grades. 

2. Of the 2,270 schools reporting, 
2,006 (88.3 percent) do conduct the 
physical education classes to provide a 
maximum number of minutes of actual 
physical activity for each pupil during 
the class period. 

3. Of the 2,270 schools reporting, 
1,136 (50.1 percent) do measure and 
record the results of individual partic- 
ipation and improvement as the pupil 
acquires proficiency in physical fitness. 

These results would seem to indicate 
that (1) approximately three out of 
every four schools have adequate pro- 
grams; (2) that nearly nine out of every 
ten schools conduct their physical 
education classes in such a way that 
each pupil in the class is engaged in 
physical astivity during all of the class 
period; (3) that only five out of every 
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ten schools actually measure and record 
the progress or improvement of the 
pupil in physical fitness. 

Stated in a different manner, there 
are 589 schools that do not have an 
adequate health and physical fitness 
program; 264 schools that do not 
utilize to the maximum degree the class 
period in physical education; 1,132 
schools do not measure the growth, im- 
provement, or development of the 
pupils which results from the activities 
of the class periods spent in physical 
education. 

“Yes” was the response to the ques- 
tion, ““Do you determine which of your 
students have deficiencies in reading 
and then do something about it?” given 
by 1,342 (59.1 percent) of the 2,270 
schools responding. 

Remedial reading programs of vari- 
ous types were reported by 1,174 
schools. This indicates a definite at- 
tempt on the part of a large number of 
schools to meet the needs in this funda- 
mental area. However, forty percent of 
the schools reported that nothing is 
being done to remove deficiencies in 
reading. 

““Yes’’ was the response to the ques- 
tion, “Do you determine which of your 
students have deficiencies in arithmetic 
and then do something about it?” given 
by 1,253 (55.2 percent) of the 2,270 
schools responding. Remedial or re- 
fresher courses were reported by 509 
schools who replied “‘Yes”’ to the ques- 
tion. All but 264 schools who replied 
“Yes” indicated that individual or 
special attention, homogeneous group- 
ing, or some other technique was used 
to improve pupil performance in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. However, 
it may be noted that 45 percent of the 
schools replied ‘‘No” to the question. 

The subcommittees have used the 
responses to the questionnaire as back- 
ground material in the preparation of 
their reports. 
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The subcommittee on Pre-Induction 
Courses met with representatives from 
the War Department and United States 
Office of Education and published a 
well received report.! The committee 
was then discharged with thanks. 

The subcommittee on Reading pub- 
lished a bulletin entitled, “Attacking 
Reading Problems in _ Secondary 
Schools,”’ which was received with such 
favor that a second printing was neces- 
sary. Copies have been supplied each of 
the secondary school members of the 
Association. The Committee on Read- 
ing was also discharged with thanks. 

Because of the excellent reception of 
the first bulletin on reading, and be- 
cause most North Central high schools 
indicated in the questionnaire survey, 
that they were doing something about 
the problems of reading, it seemed de- 
sirable to locate some of the better 
practices and describe them for member 
schools. Consequently, a second sub- 
committee was established to follow 
up the work of the first committee. The 
manuscript for ‘““A Second Attack on 
Reading Problems in _ Secondary 
Schools” has been sent to the Editor 
of the QUARTERLY and will appear in an 
early issue. 

The first activity of the subcom- 
mittee on Physical Fitness was to 
sponsor a conference on the topic, ‘‘The 
First Emphasis Year on Physical Fit- 
ness” in Chicago at the Palmer House 
on November 25, 1944. “The First 
Emphasis Year on Physical Fitness” 
had been initiated under the direction 
of the Joint Committee of the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Council on Physical Fitness. Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, presented the chal- 
lenge facing the schools in the health 


1]. M. Rosa, ‘‘Pre-Induction Training: Youth 
Faces War and Peace,’’ NoRTH CENTRAL As- 
SOCIATION QUARTERLY, XVIII (January, 1944), 
254-60. 
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and physical fitness area. A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Chicago Public Schools, was 
the second speaker at the conference 
attended by approximately one hun- 
dred principals, superintendents, direc- 
tors of health and physical education, 
and representatives of the medical and 
dental professions. 

The final report of the subcommittee 
on Physical Fitness entitled ‘‘Develop- 
ing the Health Education Program” is 
an attempt to provide materials of 
value to schools in developing an ade- 
quate program. It appeared in the 
NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY for January, 1947. 

The report on mathematics prepared 
by the subcommittee on Mathematics 
has been approved and the manuscript 
is in the hands of the Editor of the 
QuaRTERLY for publication in the April, 
1947, issue. Both of these last two com- 
mittees will be discharged upon com- 
pletion of their reports. 

The impact upon the high schools of 
the educational programs conducted by 
the various branches of the armed 
forces caused the Committee on Funda- 
mentals to appoint a subcommittee 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
senting vital lessons which the public 
schools might learn from these military 
programs. The committee, all educa- 
tors in uniform during the war, made 
an excellent report which was subse- 
quently printed in the QUARTERLY.’ 
Reprints are available from Secretary 
G. W. Rosenloff, 103 Administrative 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The Executive Committee author- 
ized the appointment of two additional 
committees in June, 1946, one to work 

2 “What the Schools and Colleges Can Learn 
from Education in the Armed Forces’’ Report 
of Sub-Committee on Education in the Armed 
Forces, of the Committee on Fundamentals, 
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in the guidance field and the other in 
audio-visual education. The subcom- 
mittee on Guidance proposes to develop 
materials which reflect a two-fold pur- 
pose: 1. to present certain basic prin- 
ciples and ideas concerning a high 
school guidance and counseling pro- 
gram: and 2. to consider the major 
characteristics of a guidance and 
counseling program from the stand- 
point of (a) those which may be clas- 
sified as essential, and (b) those which 
may be indicative of an extended pro- 
gram. The preliminary report of the 
committee will be presented in an early 
issue of the QUARTERLY. 

The Committee on Audio-Visual 
Education is in the process of preparing 
its report which will soon appear in the 
QUARTERLY. 

Finally, the Commission on Research 
and Service wishes to emphasize its 
service function. It is the hope of the 
Commission that the work of the 
various subcommittees which may be 
appointed from time to time, will 
through the organization of conferences 
and workshops, the development of 
recent studies, the preparation of bul- 
letins, and the publication of reports 
make a significant contribution to the 
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educational problems and needs of the 
member schools of the Association. 


P.M. Bat, Secretary 
Commission on Research and Service 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF WORLD LEADERSHIP! 


ANDRE MICHALOPOULOS 


Minister Plenipotentiary for Greece, in charge of 
Information in America 


I wou tp like to begin by giving you 
a thought which has been very much 
in my mind. It is a conviction that we 
are so wrongly proud of this 2oth 
Century of ours! We seem never to 
tire of extolling its achievements, of 
flattering ourselves for the things we 
have done, for the inventions we have 
made, for the missiles we hurl, for the 
contraptions that fly in the air. En- 
gines of progress, no doubt, but also 
engines of destruction. Have we really 
any right to be proud of our human 
achievements? Has this modern civi- 
lization of ours anything to show of 
which it may be justly proud? 

I remember when I was a small boy 
about eleven years old I had the singu- 
lar privilege of flying with Wilbur 
Wright, that great inventor. He was in 
France and I chanced to be there too. 
It so happened that I was taken up by 
him on the first day when he took 
passengers into the air. I was the 
world’s sixth passenger on that first 
day and I had a world record for 
passenger flight of four minutes and 
forty-five seconds. That was an ex- 
perience for a boy! It was a grand 
experience, but what impresses me 
now—lI hardly understood his words 
then—Wilbur Wright said to me, 
“My boy, I have made a flying in- 
strument which I hope will serve 
humanity, but I very much fear that 
in your lifetime it will be so perfected 
that it will become one of the most 
destructive instruments that the world 


1 This account is based on stenotype notes of 
the original address as it was delivered before the 
Third General Session of the Association 
March 30, 1946. 


has ever seen.”” That was in 1908, and 
how right he was! 

What is the meaning of all this? 
Here you to whom youth has been 
entrusted, and no doubt judiciously 
so, are doing your best to enlighten the 
young men and women who are put in 
your charge. Whither are you taking 
them? Whither are we all taking them? 
That is the question because no doubt 
invention has made progress, no doubt 
science is wonderful in its achievement, 
no doubt the applied sciences, applied 
to healing, to building, to the effort of 
peace, have done marvels; but none- 
theless, science has resulted in destruc- 
tion such as was never seen in the 
world before. 

This war from which we emerge has 
been more terrible in its physical and 
spiritual effects and more ruthless in 
its methods and in its lack of any kind 
of spirituality than any other war in 
the history of the world. 

We talk about the Dark Ages. What 
darkness is comparable to the darkness 
that has come over the world in the 
last five years? It is a repetition of even 
a more dire and more baleful form of 
the war that we, the people of my 
generation, lived through and took part 
in earlier in the century. What is this 
human madness? 

It is simply that the intelligence of 
man has progressed, but his spirit has 
remained stationary for two thousand 
years. There has been no spiritual 
progress. That is what is the matter 
with the world. Something has hap- 
pened to this little thing we have in the 
cranium. What is the use of it, and 
what is the worth of it, and what has 
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it done to us when the skull is sta- 
tionary and stagnant and when there 
is no faith? No faith. That is what I 
regret. I saw it in London when I was 
there for the United Nations Organi- 
zation conference. 

The United Nations Organization is 
a fine thing. It is far better than the 
League of Nations. It can do more 
things if we use it rightly, and I hope 
we will. Please don’t misinterpret 
what I am saying to you now as a 
nonconstructive spirit of despondency 
because it isn’t. I believe the United 
Nations Organization can be made to 
work if the nations are willing to make 
it work. It can establish the peace. 
The mechanism is there, but faith is 
lacking. The small-power nations are 
exhausted by war. A third of the 
European nations are standing by 
helpless and hopeless, wondering what 
the great powers are going to do, and 
what all this quarrel is about. Well, the 
quarreling is about power. 

We have got to get down to funda- 
mentals to see what we need. What do 
we need? Peace in the world, no doubt. 
How do we get it? We have got to look 
into our hearts and see what our faith 
is. We shall see of course that there 
are many faiths in the world, conflict- 
ing faiths no doubt. In the political 
world in which I am, so to speak, 
almost professionally interested, there 
are faiths too and we believe in the 
least obnoxious of the political faiths, 
the faith in democracy. Democracy in 
your country is practised as it is 
practised in no other country in the 
world. You do have equality of oppor- 
tunity. Any boy in this country, or 
girl, provided he or she has the will, 
energy, and desire to work, can get 
almost anything. There is the greatest 
amount of political freedom here, 
greater than in any other coupvtry I 
know. 

Now that is the system of govern- 
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ment which originated in my country . 
twenty-five hundred years ago, which 
is practised in a great number of 
countries in the world, and in which 
we believe. Therefore, it does seem to 
me, if we have the western democratic 
nations believing that the maximum 
benefit and happiness and prosperity 
can accrue under this system, that it 
is our right and our duty in the name 
of countless numbers of citizens not to 
go to war every twenty years lest we 
be destroyed. 

It is our duty to protect this system, 
and to make it inviolable. But between 
making it inviolable and making it 
aggressive is a great gap. Nobody says 
that anyone wants to make inviolable 
those rights in order to interfere with 
states, areas, or people who for one 
reason or another do not happen to 
have come into the democratic fold. 
Neither is it our particular business to 
be missionaries of democracy all over 
the world. But by our own achieve- 
ment, by proving that democracy 
carries with it more benefit than any 
other system, let us be such mis- 
sionaries. 

The United Nations Organization 
has its prescribed duties and embraces 
all the free nations that join it, but I 
will say if only the western democratic 
nations were united in a very strong 
bond of cooperation you would get a 
formula of love. You would get the 
United States of America, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the South 
American republics, the western democ- 
racies of Europe—a power block. If 
you have power, you can use power 
for good. Nothing wrong in that. It is 
the most moral thing in the world for a 
country to have power and to work 
for good. Thus you can make democ- 
racy inviolable and generous in the 
sense that, once it is secure it can see 
that the goods of the earth flow to all 
and that other nations who have 
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power but who have not yet seen the 
light come to the way of democratic 
thinking to which we have come and 
obtain the advantages to which they 
are justly entitled — but we must first 
be secure. 

The Greek historians of twenty-five 
centuries ago tell us of the problems 
that occurred in those days. They 
were the same problems that occur 
today; so, despairingly, we haven’t 
solved them. 

War is a bad thing, but to submit to 
the dictation of other states is worse. 
Freedom, if we hold fast to it, will 
ultimately restore our losses, but 
submission will mean permanent loss 
of all that we have. To those of you 
who call yourselves men of peace, I 
say that you are not safe until you 
have men of action at your side. The 
democratic responsibility lies with 
America and Great Britain, chiefly 
with America. You have emerged from 
this war as the greatest power in the 
world, and you have emerged with 
with greatness because greatness is a 
combination of power and goodness. 
You are a sound nation and a good 
nation and a great nation. 

Greatness cannot be retained if its 
responsibilities are let go by. There is a 
game being played, a political game of 
poker, a hard game. They know that 
you have the aces, and they also know 
that you don’t want to play them; so 
they are winning the game with lesser 
cards. Bear that in mind. 

Now let us see what democratic 
faith has cost certain people. In my 
country—I am going to tell you a 
little about my country but I am not 
going to enter into the politics of that 
glorious and unfortunate land. The 
situation in Greece as formerly the 
most occupied country in the world is 
not a political situation; it is patho- 
logical instead. It is a situation where 
extreme misery exists as the result of 
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starvation and disease and devitaliza- 
tion and total destruction. It has 
deprived men of that calm atmosphere 
in which one goes to the polls and 
chooses one’s party, and in which one 
thinks clearly and accepts government. 
You must consider this: in the fall of 
1940 this small country of 50,000 
square miles and of 8,000,000 people 
was attacked by a nation seven times 
its size which was backed by the 
strongest military empire in the world. 
At the moment when Britain was 
defeated at Dunkirk and the whole of 
the European continent was in the 
hands of Nazi power, that little coun- 
try stood for itself, stood for the 
freedom that it has fought for for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, and 
for which it has suffered more than any 
other people because we have been the 
victims of nine barbaric invasions 
in the course of our history. Here the 
enemy was again. The nation stood 
up. It fought almost with sticks and 
stones to use the phrase of Herodotus. 
But the Italians did not get in. They 
were beaten back by six months of 
hard fighting. They were driven right 
back into the interior of Albania 
against the shores of the Adriatic, 
until the Germans had to come to 
their assistance. The Germans came 
with a vengeance. They came with 
organization. They came with metal 
and steel and modern inventions. They 
rained fire and brimstone upon us and 
they destroyed our villages. They 
sapped our youth. They caused the 
race to rot. The German general said, 
“This nation has had the impertinence 
to resist the right of might!” They were 
vengeful. We had upset strategic plans. 
The course of the war in the East was 
changed by the delay. Russia was 
saved because Hitler had to put his 
troops back from the 15th of May to 
the 22nd of June and when he got to 
the gates of Moscow winter was there 
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before him and caught the Germans in 
their summer uniforms in the middle 
of a Russian winter. Those German 
armies were disseminated because we 
unexpectedly stood up and changed 
the time table by seven months. 

The Germans were vengful. Their 
general said, ‘‘Those of you who have 
been rich up to the present shall 
become poor, and the poor shall 
starve.” That was his message of 
mercy. That is how they are, those 
Teutons. 

What happened was that goo,000 
people out of 8,000,000 have died of 
starvation and 2,500,000 are still 
suffering from the results of disease. 
The future generation will not be a 
happy one. The economy of the coun- 
try is being overthrown so that we 
have inflation and little or no produc- 
tion. Relief is helping but the devasta- 
tion is tremendous. Little wonder 
there is political confusion and will be 
for some time. 

Now perhaps you begin to under- 
stand what I mean when I say there is 
little we have to be proud of in this 
2oth century—after all, the barbaric 
Germans with all their lustful, disgust- 
ing customs are human, I suppose. 
When we reflect on the depth to which 
humanity has come, what little light 
there seems to be! Where are the 
ideals? Where are the noble words? I 
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should like to hear the leaders of the 
world speak up with the flaming 
language of the men of older times. 
Perhaps it is not my right or it is not 
appropriate to give advice, but I 
should like to see education going 
back, not looking forward with the 
dissecting eye of specialization, but 
going back to the only form of common 
education. I don’t mean to say you 
need bury yourselves in the study of 
antiquity, but surely antiquity has 
something to offer, not so much its 
study as its method. There is some- 
thing in practising virtue. Although 
ancient Greeks talked about virtue 
they were not smug. To them virtue 
was a well-balanced use of all the 
human faculties, the moral, mental, 
and physical. Virtue is a thing to be 
tried and taught. There must be faith 
in the world. There is, believe me, 
little power even in the concentrated 
might of all the human crania of all the 
generations. Ours is a small planet in a 
small solar system, a speck of dust in 
the heavens. What is the purpose? The 
purposes of the world, of men and of 
beasts are the purposes of God and if 
we do not return to a humble belief in 
God, there will be no health in us, for 
there is no health whatever in the world 
of today. That is my message. Of 
despair? I think not. I think you will 
agree it is a message of hope! 


EDUCATION AND INTERRACIAL APPRECIATION! 


Morvecar W. JOHNSON 
Howard University, Washington, DEG. 


I wANT to bring you the greetings 
of that large number of teachers and 
administrators in the _ segregated 
schools of the South who are engaged 
in educating Negro youth and who 
have had the privilege of studying in 
the institutions of the North and West 
represented by your Association. If all 
of them could be present here today, I 
am sure that they would join me in 
expressing to you and to your institu- 
tions a deep sense of gratitude for the 
services which you have rendered to 
them and through them to their cause. 

When we came to your institutions 
as I did in my young manhood at the 
University of Chicago, we met for the 
first time in our lives a considerable 
body of representatives of the ma- 
jority race in this country who were 
free from condescending reservations 
in relation to us and were conducting 
their lives and their thought in un- 
equivocal fidelity to democratic prin- 
ciples. 

You cannot know what it meant to 
come up out of our segregated world 
and to live for so limited a time in 
association with such leadership. We 
are grateful to you also because when 
we came we found a high quality of 
educational experience which was not 
available to us in the segregated in- 
stitutions in which we were trained, 
which enabled us to lift our mental 
horizons way above that to which we 
were accustomed, and to acquire 
habits of thought and substance of 
thought never before available and 


1 Delivered before the First General Session 
of the Association in Chicago, March 29, 1946. 
This report is based upon a stenotype record of 
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which could not be available in the 
areas of our limited opportunity. We 
are grateful to you also because we 
found that your unprejudiced admit- 
tance of the individual to your insti- 
tutions, regardless of race or color, 
allowed us to live in direct contact 
with men and women of our own age 
from all elements of the majority and 
thus be tested as to whether we had 
good minds. 

I cannot tell you what a thrill came 
to me some years ago when Professor 
F.W. Robinson, at the University of 
Chicago, insisted on putting me in 
English IV rather than English I when 
I came out of the South. After putting 
me to rigorous tests he found that I 
was able to be in Engligh IV. That 
was the first time that I discovered that 
a mind is just a mind, not a Negro 
mind or a white mind, and it thrilled 
me to be able to be in a school which 
let me know that I could be among 
human beings in the fourth degree of 
development in anything. 

We express our indebtedness to you 
also for the knowledge that, although 
we are away down in a segregated 
system operating far below all normal 
levels of efficiency, you haven’t for- 
gotten us, that you are there, interest- 
ed in what we are doing, willing to 
come down when we call you to criti- 
cize our work and to give us counsel of 
the kind that we can trust, counsel 
that points out our weaknesses and yet 
does so with the fullest belief in our 
highest possibilities. I know that my 
associates who have had this experience 
would want me to thank you and to 
express our continuing gratitude to 
you. 
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When I gave you my subject for 
today, “Education and _ Interracial 
Appreciation,” I intended to devote 
the whole of my time to crossing all 
racial lines to ascertain common, 
interesting, and great human qualities 
that would fortify your belief in the 
possibility of an orchestration of 
human life exclusive of differences in 
race, language, religion, and all forms 
of culture; but as I began to reflect 
upon this unusual opportunity, I felt 
that if I did that, I would fail to 
communicate to you a sense of crisis 
which I feel in relation to race relations 
in this country. I feel it is my duty to 
bring to you, even though it should 
push my first intention to a very 
subordinate part of my address, “‘race 
relations” instead of ‘‘interracial ap- 
preciation.” I therefore ask you to 
allow me to focus attention primarily 
upon race relations in the United 
States, and wholly upon race relations 
between Negro and white people in the 
Southern states. I feel that interracial 
relations have come to such a crisis as 
we experienced in 1861 and that they 
require that vigor of attention which 
Abraham Lincoln was able to arouse 
in us then. 

In the first place, let me ask you not 
to allow yourselves to be subject to the 
illusion that all problems of race rela- 
tions in the United States are of the 
same caliber and belong in the same 
category. I am interested in Jewish- 
white, Mexican-white, and Mexican- 
Negro relations. I wish to communi- 
cate to you my conviction that the 
most important and challenging and 
dangerous set of human relations in 
this country today are those between 
the Negroes and the whites in the 
Southern states for this simple reason: 
there have developed around these 
relationships not merely certain ab- 
normal individual habits of conduct, 
but also a structural disease in the 
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body of democracy and in the will of 
democracy. 

I could spend an hour pointing out 
to you a dozen ways in which Negro- 
white relations in this country have 
improved within the last five years. 
But I would greatly mislead you if I 
should make that speech in such a 
way as to obscure a deep and neces- 
sitous pessimism which I would want 
to communicate to you at this time. 
This pessimism grows out of my con- 
viction that the progress which we 
have made has not been sufficient in 
any substantial degree to alter this 
structural disease in the body and 
faith of democracy which we have 
suffered for three hundred years and 
to communicate to you my conviction 
that this structural disease is now 
moving to a crisis, in fact is already a 
crisis, and is capable of determining in 
a negative way both our domestic and 
foreign relations in the decade before 
us. 

Now what do I mean by “structural 
disease’? I could point it out in the 
field of economics, or of education, but 
I go at once to the field which most 
deeply concerns us Americans. I want 
to emphasize a fact which must be 
startling for you to realize; namely, 
that at this very moment we, the 
United States of America, the chief 
representative of the democratic tra- 
dition and spirit, find ourselves face to 
face with a world challenge from Asia. 
This challenge is to the effect that our 
democracy is merely a formula and 
cannot be finally effective in the ad- 
vancement of freedom because one- 
third of the entire population of the 
United States, by reason of abnormal 
race relations, is living under condi- 
tions in which democracy does not 
now prevail, has not prevailed in 350 
years, and in which there is no present 
intention to have it prevail! 

You know, for example, that prac- 
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tically all of the Negroes in the United 
States south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
are disfranchised, that not more than 
three hundred thousand vote, but do 
you know also that the same measures 
that have disfranchised these Negroes 
have effectively disfranchised three- 
fourths of the entire population? At 
no time since the Civil War has there 
ever been a national election, to say 
nothing of a state election, in which 
more than 25 percent of the population 
of these states voted. There is no two- 
party system in that area, no prelimi- 
nary and open discussion of public 
issues. Therefore, no candidate for the 
presidency of the United States ever 
feels under any obligations to go into 
that area to explain to the people why 
they should vote for him! Now, why 
is that true? Because he knows there 
is no use in going down there. The 
boys and girls, white and _ black, 
either voted for him or against him 
before they were born and they have 
no way to change it now! 

Here is an area in which the very 
thing that we stand for is not in 
existence; and the faith to bring it 
into existence does not exist in the 
area. In spite of the wide prevalence 
of Christianity and Judaism, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, the unbroken 
and all but uniform tradition of the 
entire community is to treat the Negro 
with condescension and contempt, to 
deny to all Negro women, including 
the most noble, Christian mothers, the 
title of ‘““Miss” or “Mrs.” and by a 
variety of overt indications to which 
the Christians themselves are not an 
exception, to give the Negro people as 
individuals multitudinous signs that 
they do not belong in the same human 
categories as other people. 

This attitude penetrates the entire 
system. It is the frank policy of the 
area to consign Negroes to menial 
domestic and agricultural employment 
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and see to it with great care that they 
do not move into skilled and semi- 
skilled employment. It is the further 
policy of the area to segregate Negroes 
into a separate and inferior system of 
education. There are states in the 
South in which the average per capita 
expenditure for the white child is 
seven times as great as that for the 
Negro child. In one state, for example, 
the average expenditure on twenty- 
three Negro children per classroom 
per year is $100 for all expenses, 
including the teacher’s salary and 
school repairs, as contrasted with over 
$2,100 in the North and West, and an 
average of $1,100 for the white people 
in the South. And yet, within the 
last four or five years, the United 
States of America has reached into the 
homes of the Negro mothers and fa- 
thers who sent those children to the 
$1oo-a-year school, and told them 
“Democracy is too precious; you must 
pick out and give us your child to risk 
his life and die.”? We have seen him 
do so and come back; we are sitting 
here content; and the white boy is 
going back to an average classroom in 
New York with $4,000 a year spent on 
it, while the black boy is going back to 
Mississippi with $100 a year spent on 
his classroom. : 

Here is the structural disease in 
democracy. The danger of that disease 
is not clear to you until you realize 
that, in spite of our constitutional 
provisions to the contrary, every one 
of those states is represented in Con- 
gress by men of acumen and political 
strength and power; and by reason of 
the very disease in the political struc- 
ture, they stay there until they reach 
old age and inherit all the major 
committee chairmanships in Congress 
so that today—it is no criticism of 
them as persons—at the very moment 
when democracy is on trial as never 
before in this world, every major 
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committee in the Congress of the 
United States is under the chairman- 
ship of a man who comes from a state 
in which democracy has neither existed 
nor been tried and in which there is no 
intention to try it. 

We are getting along in this country 
with a fair degree of equanimity in the 
presence of this problem, and we have 
allowed the segregated institutions 
which have grown out of this diseased 
condition to penetrate into the North 
to modify our residence structure as 
wel] as our religious structure with the 
entire Christian world, Catholic and 
Protestant, operating within an aura 
of concern which defies this presence. 
They have accepted the disease of a 
segregated system as the norm of 
their life. I say we exercise a certain 
leisure in relation to it because we 
think we have it substantially isolated 
and that in time we will cure it. It is 
this illusion of time that I would like 
to dissipate today. That illusion is 
based on a theory of disease which 
every first-class doctor could repudi- 
ate. I can bring it to you no more 
clearly than to show you what recently 
happened to my noblest and ablest 
friend. 

Charles Hubert, that great minister 
of the gospel, trained in the South and 
in the North, a man of intellectual 
power and integrity, came to Freed- 
men’s Hospital in Washington. He 
submitted to three men who had been 
his pupils, all of whom now are skilled 
doctors and certified as experts. He 
had a hard growth in his side which no 
doctor up to that time had been able 
to move and he said to me, “John, 
you don’t know how good I feel. I am 
going to lie down in Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital under the care of three men who 
are supremely great doctors, every one 
of whom has been my pupil and loves 
me and would do anything short of 
giving up his own life—he might even 
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do that—to save mine. I know that L 
have got a chance to live and these 
boys will bring me out.’”’ And so they 
went to work on him with that love 
which he expected. They decided to 
dissipate the growth by the use of 
x-rays and internal medicine. In less 
than three weeks they had softened 
the growth and had begun to reduce 
its size. I saw Charles Hubert and 
shook his hand. He knew he was 
getting well, but he did not tell those 
doctors that ten years ago he had 
what he called then a slight heart 
attack. The doctors at that time had 
minimized it. He had recovered, and 
no symptoms had recurred. When 
the powerful x-ray began to dispel this 
growth, that limited and _ hitherto 
isolated heart condition struck sud- 
denly and in one hour he went down 
to death from a quarter he did not 
foresee. 

Diseases of society have a way of 
acting similarly. That was the cry 
when Abraham Lincoln was a little- 
known frontier lawyer. He rightly 
rose to such eminence in this country 
because he succeeded in making us 
realize that we had an economic dis- 
ease which we thought we had con- 
fined to the Southern area but which 
was moving to a crisis that threatened 
the entire political existence of this 
nation. As we read history now with 
hindsight, we can see that he rose at 
the right moment and saved us from an 
awful tragedy, one which would have 
made us helpless in World War II since 
we would have been dominated by the 
“cotton system’? which would have 
given us no economic power to defend 
our civilization. 

We are at that place again. If you 
will look carefully now at the political 
life in this country, you can see that 
two diseases are developing simul- 
taneously. One is growing out of the 
fear of democracy in the Southern 
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states, and the other out of the fear of 
Communism in a substantial portion 
of our population. 

Businessmen in this country are 
divided. There are those who believe 
that the time has now come when our 
political democracy must be further 
implemented by deliberate economic 
measures designed to raise the level of 
the life of the common man so that 
minimum security can be enjoyed by 
every family. Those men are amenable 
to a certain amount of cooperation 
between government and business, to 
a certain amount of planning, to a 
certain amount of the penetration of 
democratic will into the sphere of 
economics. But there is a large group 
of businessmen who have been so 
frightened by the specter of Commu- 
nism that they are afraid to take these 
limited measures for fear that the 
habit of governmental intervention in 
the sphere of economics would prepare 
us for a coup d’etat by subversive 
political forces which would sweep us 
into totalitarianism and thus destroy 
free enterprise. 

In their fear those men are looking 
for every conceivable form of assist- 
ance, not for the establishment of 
conservative political power but for 
the establishment of reactionary po- 
litical power which proposes to stand 
upon the provision that it opposes 
governmental participation in econom- 
ic regulation and planning. If you 
look at the Congress of the United 
States today, you can see the forma- 
tion of a coalition of power, the most 
dangerous that has arisen in this 
country since 1861, in which the 
political representatives of the North 
say to the fearful political representa- 
tives of the South, ‘“‘We will make a 
trade with you. We will agree to 
keep the Negro right where you 
have him if you will agree to help 
us keep living right where we have 
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been, so we see no measures except 
those designed to restrict the limits 
of the Negro people.” The political 
representatives of the South have 
now become the chief proponents of 
legislation designed to restrict both 
the growth of labor unions and those 
safeguards necessary for the funda- 
mental economic advancement of the 
people. There was a coalition like that 
in 1861. 

Go back into American history and 
you find that a bill was nearly pushed 
through Congress by which the United 
States would have committed itself 
in perpetual agreement never to inter- 
fere with the system of domestic 
slavery. It was the same coalition. 
These two fears are capable of revers- 
ing the democratic trend of this 
country. They constitute precisely the 
two factors that are the leading ele- 
ments of Fascism—fear of the advance 
of those who differ from us in race: a 
determination to stop the growth of 
economic democracy even if it has to 
be done by the throttling of the demo- 
cratic political system, and a determi- 
nation to stop the growth of equality 
of economic opportunity for Negroes, 
even if it means the continuous stag- 
nation of the democratic political 
system. 

These are the two structural ele- 
ments of Fascism and but for the 
rising and deliberate cooperation of 
the liberal forces of this country we 
shall make that backward step within 
the decade now before us. There 
never has been a moment in our na- 
tional life when the forces were more 
confused than they are today because 
that great political instrument which 
was brought into being by Roosevelt, 
cooperation by men of both parties, 
is being broken to pieces. If you had 
been down in Washington as I have 
been, you would have seen a confused 
exodus of high caliber men in econom- 
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ics and politics, from the government 
because they have lost hope that it is 
any longer an instrumentality through 
which the liberal will may express 
itself. 

I call upon you today, with the 
same sense of crisis that Abraham 
Lincoln experienced in 1861, to realize 
as citizens and educational leaders of 
the North and West what you must do. 
You must strive as never before dur- 
ing the political elections now before 
you, and with a sense of desperation 
that you haven’t felt since the Civil 
War, to bring into existence a coalition 
of power stretching across party lines 
and capable of becoming an effective 
vehicle of the democratic will devoted 
to all of the people. 

In the second place, I call upon you 
now in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln to 
resist by every means in your power 
the spread of segregated institutions 
into the area of the North and West, 
to make an example of your determi- 
nation in the field of education which 
you control by receiving the Negro 
child into your schoolrooms from the 
kindergarten to the university as an 
individual human being. 

Iam happy that I am speaking in a 
city in which the mayor has faced that 
issue and made a democratic decision 
based, no doubt, on the advice and 
counsel which he has received from the 
educational leaders of this district. 
Accordingly, Roosevelt College, which 
was being confronted with the necessi- 
ty of schooling Negroes or reducing 
them to a minimum quota, risked its 
own existence and determined to 
admit the children of all the people 
regardless of quota and to admit 
them not only as students but as 
faculty also, and made a Negro vice 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

I say to you that the pioneer in- 
fluence of that institution confirms 
and strengthens with heroism all of the 
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deep elements of greatness that have 
thus far prevailed in the educational 
system of the North and West. I hope 
that you will follow it and in every 
one of your institutions see how far 
you can go to make it clear to the 
Negro child that you see him as an 
individual; that, if he has the necessary 
qualifications he will be given the 
opportunity to teach human beings 
and be made a member of your board 
of education; and that you will admit 
him not as a Negro, but as a human 
being. He can then share with you the 
responsibilities of doing a good job 
with the great democratic system of 
education. 

In the third place, I call upon you, 
especially in the institutions of higher 
education, to do as you have never 
done before in continuing the research 
and publications that are so essential 
to enable the democratic spirit to 
penetrate the Southern states. I want 
to illustrate it in one area. One of the 
reasons for the failure of democracy in 
the Southern states is that the leaders 
in those states have never at any time 
since the Civil War awakened on a 
day when they could know that they 
had enough decent employment in 
that entire area to give work at a 
decent wage to all the people. Why is 
that? Because we people of the North 
have never done in the economic 
sphere what our great leader, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, would have wished us to 
do. When we defeated the South, we 
destroyed the only economic system 
that they had, the one-crop cotton 
slave system. We also destroyed their 
livestock, and all of their reserve 
capital, and then we walked away 
from them and practically told them 
to go to hell. 

We left 390,000 slave-holding fami- 
lies, who were the only families that 
had ever profited from slavery and the 
only ones that were skilled in any 
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respect whatsoever—a skill confined 
to the one-crop cotton system. We 
left them with their economic system 
gone, their livestock killed, and their 
cattle destroyed even though they 
suffered the necessity of establishing a 
free economic system to preserve not 
only their own lives but those of four 
and a half million slaves and three and 
a half million poor whites. Moreover, 
we have left them to struggle alone 
with that problem for over eighty 
years without sitting down nationally, 
without the great economic leaders 
and our political leaders of the North 
and South doing the first elementary 
thing which we are now doing for 
Germany and Japan; namely, helping 
them to construct a free system of 
economic enterprise composed of in- 
dustry and diversified agriculture 
wherein they could employ their 
people. Because we practically told 
them to go to hell, they have straggled 
along so that just before this war 
there were eight and a half million 
human beings in the Southern states 
who were living on less than $100 per 
capita cash income per year. They eat 
corn bread and molasses. They are 
undernourished, they live in poor 
hovels with no plumbing, and in a 
condition which is, to say the least, 
atrocious for a nation that is capable 
of $120,000,000,000 worth of produc- 
tion per year. 

The time has come when the intel- 
lectual resources of the North and of 
the West must engage in all of those 
scientific and technical and _ social 
studies which are capable of bringing 
about in a national way a plan for the 
economic development of these states 
which would give their administrators 
some reasonable hope that if they 
tried democracy it would work! 

If I had time I would enlarge upon 
this in the field of education and else- 
where, but I know of no duty more 


mandatory for the educational insti- 
tutions of the North and West than 
that by research they shall lift every 
element of these human relations to a 
light as clear as the intellect can make 
it and suggest recommendations which 
will command the respect and support 
of our greatest minds in the fields of 
economics and politics. 

If you are willing, I should like to 
develop the world relations aspect of 
this matter. I tell you that the rela- 
tionship which exists in the Southern 
states today is a national liability and 
is capable of destroying confidence in 
us and of paralyzing our will to do the 
one great thing that we must do in 
international relations. What do I 
mean by that? 

For the first time in four hundred 
years, the world powers dominant over 
the darker peoples are no longer the 
colonial powers of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. 
For four hundred years those nations 
dominated the people of the world and 
the politics of the world, but by reason 
of their strife and confusion in this war 
they have so weakened themselves that 
when you put all their power together 
they now constitute a third-rate group. 

For the first time, the most powerful 
nation in the world is the United States 
of America, which by her own resolu- 
tion pulled herself out from under the 
system of imperialism and has thus far 
resisted the temptation to expand 
through the domination of the other 
peoples of the world, those who are 
looking to us today as to no nation 
since the foundation of history, to do 
for them what we have done for our- 
selves; namely, to offer them political, 
intellectual, and economic leadership 
to help them get out from under this 
damnable system and establish and 
maintain their freedom as we have 
done. Colonial powers are not ready to 
give up, and at this moment their 
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greatest hope is that by some means 
they may persuade this great, free na- 
tion to put our enormous economic and 
military power behind the effort to sus- 
tain them in the position which they 
have held for four-hundred years by 
taking advantage of the darker peoples 
of the world. Not only does Mr. 
Churchill have that in mind, but long 
before he came to this country, Lord 
Beaverbrook, who was his right-hand 
man in the press, expressed it brazenly 
and openly. 

Suppose we do it? Then we confront 
for the last time in four hundred years 
the second great world power which is 
no longer in western civilization, but in 
Asia. She has a territory greater than 
ours, she has natural resources which 
are as great or perhaps greater than 
ours, she is acquiring our scientific and 
technical knowledge with such rapidity 
that it makes one dizzy. At the pace she 
is now going it is only a matter of time 
before she will challenge our first po- 
sition in the world. So great are her 
natural resources, so great the success 
of her internal organization, that she is 
in no need of imperialistic power to win 
her way farther by taking advantage of 
the smaller nations. She is in position 
to step to the forefront and take the 
leadership of other peoples of Asia and 
Africa if we do not do so. 

If we should be persuaded by Britain 
and Holland to put our economic, po- 
litical, and military power behind the 
effort to hold India and Malaysia and 
Africa in subordination, it is possible 
that such a policy would bring about a 
transference of the normal center of 
gravity entirely out of western civiliza- 
tion. Thus for the first time in four 
hundred years, the black people of 
Africa, the brown and black of India, 
and the yellow of China and Malaysia 
would come to look upon Russia as 
their emancipator! 

At this moment it is the most tragic 
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fact in the world that the decision on 
this matter lies in the hands of a man 
who was born and reared in the state of 
South Carolina, where democracy has 
not existed for 350 years; who has had 
no experience with democracy; and 
whose entire career shows not a single 
attempt to modify the undemocratic 
position of South Carolina in relation 
to the Negro! My hopes are with him. I 
pray for him with great earnestness be- 
cause I know he conducts our foreign 
relations with the greatest conceivable 
handicap that a man could possibly 
have, for he has not had the experience 
of democracy. Never having made a 
serious effort in his own state, never 
having given any attempt to carry out 
the principles of democracy, he cannot 
have possibly accumulated the honesty 
of judgment which belongs to those 
men who have carried out their deepest 
ideals by a lifelong effort. 

We must not underestimate the re- 
port of what Molotov was supposed to 
have said at a recent conference. At 
that time Mr. Byrnes was saying, as 
any true American ought to say, ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen, the United States of America 
cannot recognize the present Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria, and I may as well be 
frank with you, the United States of 
America will not recognize the Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria until we are assured 
that a government exists in Bulgaria 
that is devoted to all elements of the 
people.” That was true democracy. Do 
you know what Molotov whispered to 
his friend? He said, ‘“‘That is fine. I 
understand him very well. He wants us 
Russians to try out democracy in Bul- 
garia so that if we happen to succeed 
with it there, he would then have cour- 
age to go back and try it in South 
Carolina.” It is only an observation, 
but it has this reality: that as long as 
we have a section in the United States, 
comprising one-third of our people, in 
which democracy does not exist, where 
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democracy has not been tried, and 
where there is no apparent intention to 
try it, our sincerity on every great 
democratic question in the world is 
subject to question in a manner which 
will be amusing to the most serious men 
in the world. More than that, in 
the Southern states we are trainiug 
36,000,000 white men to become ac- 
customed to a daily routine of life 
which rests upon condescending con- 
tempt for other human beings of a 
different color, implemented by hori- 
zontal and vertical segregation in the 
economic realm and the maintenance 
of a segregated system of education 
with no pretense of equality. Those 
men cannot fail to be a standing temp- 
tation to the American will to be con- 
tent to operate in the world on that 
basis. 

In conclusion, I call upon you to do 
these things: First, by your letters, 
your telegrams, your public utterances, 
and your writings get all the support 
that you can in making a “‘no”’ decision 
to those of our blood brothers in 
Europe who very lately tried to get us 
to use our military and economic power 
behind an effort to sustain an imperial 
system. We must distinguish clearly 
between the love and devotion we owe 
to the British Isles, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, and Canada and Aus- 
tralia,—a love we cannot deny and 
must employ in every measure that is 
necessary to make it effective,—we 
must distinguish between that and 
the abnormal and immoral invitation 
which is given to us to put our eco- 
nomic, military, and political power 
behind an effort to keep their feet se- 
curely on the necks of the great ma- 
jority of the darker peoples of the 
world. On this question we owe John 
Bull a quiet and loving concession. We 
should say, ‘‘John, before we go into 
the Council of the United Nations to- 
day, we should like to talk with you. 
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Twice in the last twenty-five years we 
have gone to your support to fight for 
your freedom while you kept your feet 
securely on the necks of India and 
Africa; and France and Holland and 
Belgium kept their feet on the necks of 
Africa. John, this is the last time we 
are going to do that. The time has 
come now for the taking of all feet off 
all necks. If we are going to keep the 
moral center of gravity of the world 
inside western civilization where it be- 
longs, and in competition not yield it 
to some other section of the earth, you 
now have got to concede to your de- 
pendent peoples economic, military, 
and spiritual liberty. If you will launch 
that program, we will help you with 
every resource at our disposal; if you 
don’t do it and you have to go to war 
to keep your feet on their necks, your 
foot will stay there by the help of your 
army alone! Under God, we will not 
betray our own nation’s destiny by 
helping you again!” 

Second, once again in our higher 
educational research we must plunge 
beneath the condescension of the lim- 
ited literature which imperialism has 
given us regarding primitive peoples 
and the peoples of the East, and bring 
to light the facts that we now know; 
namely, that the so-called primitive 
people are human like ourselves; that 
many of them are beautiful in physi- 
ognomy, that their dances and songs 
are beautiful; that they have a deep 
inner life which commands our respect; 


-that they have minds that function 


exactly like ours and no whit below the 
level of ours; that they are capable of 
the highest possible civilization; and 
that they deserve, by reason of the fact 
that they have been tried in the cruci- 
ble and are worthy of the highest re- 
spect, that we give ourselves in the 
most thoroughgoing effort to set them 
free and be their leaders in all elements 
of freedom. : 


UNESCO! 


LuTHER H. Evans 


Librarian of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


I am going to talk to you briefly 
about UNESCO. I think all of you 
know that UNESCO is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. I am going to 
tell you what the structure and the 
procedures of the organization are be- 
fore I tell you about its functions, be- 
cause I should like to tell you its 

functions and ideals in relation to a 
program of action. 

The constitution was written in the 
city of London by a conference called 
for the purpose between November 1 
and 15 of last year. The conference was 
called in pursuance of an arrangement 
between certain governments which 
had cooperated in an effort to maintain 
an organization called the Conference 
of Allied Ministers and Education. 
This represented the ministers of edu- 
cation of the refugee governments from 
Hitler’s area of domination, and also 
the British Government, the United 
States Government, the Government 
of Soviet Russia, and I believe of cer- 
tain other countries. 

In the discussion of this conference 
there developed a proposal that there 
should be set up an educational recon- 
struction organization, and the United 
States Government in March 1944, 
sent delegates to London to participate 
in a conference for that purpose. The 
results of that conference were abortive 
in a sense because it was decided soon 
to call the San Francisco Conference to 
set up a united organization, and the 
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thinking among the educational group 
changed to the psychology of having a 
permanent cultural and educational or- 
ganization, rather than a temporary 
one. 

So after the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, it was decided to go ahead with 
the plans for a permanent international 
organization in the field of education 
and culture. The basis for this was laid 
in part in the San Francisco charter 
and it is there provided that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations might, by 
intergovernmental agreement, draw up 
constitutions for independent or semi- 
independent international organiza- 
tions in these various fields of social, 
cultural, education, and scientific re- 
Jations. The United Nations Charter 
refers to them by the term “‘Specialized 
agencies,” and will find those pro- 
visions in Article 57 and 63. 

About two months after the signing 
of the San Francisco charter, the 
British and United States governments 
simultaneously published a draft for 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and 
discussion took place from August 1 
through the fall. The educational and 
other groups made preparations for the 
meeting which was finally called in 
London in November. The November 
meeting resulted in the preparation of 
a constitution which is now before the 
Congress of the United States for ac- 
ceptance. 

That constitution provides that 
there shall be created an international 
organization in the field of science, 
education, and culture, and that mem- 
bers of the United Nations are auto- 
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matically members of this organization 
unless they signify that they do not 
want to become members. Forty-four 
nations signed the constitution in Lon- 
don and the process of ratification is 
going forward. The organization has a 
general conference which meets once a 
year and is composed of up to five dele- 
gates from each member nation. That 
conference is the all-power body of 
UNESCO. It determines the policies 
and main lines of work of the organi- 
zation and decides on the budgets 
which shall be raised by contribution 
from the member nations; and the budg- 
et, mind you, is settled by this organi- 
zation itself, and not by the United 
Nations organization. It is authorized 
to draft convictions on matters of 
interest to the various states and sub- 
mit those for independent ratification, 
along the pattern of the work of the 
international labor organization; more- 
over, it advises the United Nations 
organization itself on all matters which 
are of interest to UNESCO, educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural, includ- 
ing—and we made a very definite 
point of this in our discussions at Lon- 
don—the educational problems of the 
peoples under trusteeship, some of the 
peoples of the colored races of whom 
Dr. Johnson has just made mention.! 


It is provided that the general con- » 


ference shall meet once each year and 
shall not meet two years in succession 
in the same place, although (if it 
wishes) it may alternate between vari- 
ous places, repeating the meeting places 
frequently. Special meetings may be 
called if the occasion demands. 

We had to face the question of 
whether we would allow anyone to be a 
member of the conference who didn’t 
represent a nation. There was a strong 
element in the London conference 
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which wished to have representation by 
known governmental organizations. 
Others wanted international scientific 
organizations and international edu- 
cational bodies to have membership in 
this conference. It was finally decided 
that this is an inter-governmental or- 
ganization and it would be impossible 
to allow non-governmental representa- 
tion; but provision was made that the 
conference might call in the representa- 
tives of international organizations of a 
non-governmental or a governmental 
character and allow them to participate 
in certain ways in the proceedings of 
the general conference. 

In addition to the general confer- 
ence, there is an executive board, which 
consists of eighteen members in ad- 
dition to the president of the general 
conference who acts in an advisory 
capacity. The members of the board 
serve for three years, and they repre- 
sent not their nations, but the general 
conference. In other words, there is an 
executive committee of the general con- 
ference whose members have instruc- 
tions not from their government, but 
solely from the conference itself. Now, 
of course, since delegates are appointed 
for one year and members of the ex- 
ecutive board for three years, a govern- 
ment may displace a person from the 
executive board by refusing to have 
him return as a delegate to the confer- 
ence. The conference may also elect a 
substitute, but that would not mean 
the nation could substitute a new dele- 
gate for the old one on the executive 
board. This executive board has certain 
powers of an executive character. It 
works closely with the secretary-gen- 
eral—I believe we call him a director- 
general in UNESCO—but it is a body 
which represents the work under the 
instructions of the general conference. 

The third element of the organiza- 
tion is the secretariat, headed by the 
director-general, who has power to run 
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the administrative part of the organi- 
zation in accordance with such authori- 
zations as are given him by the confer- 
ence and by the executive board. 

One of the most important elements 
in this whole picture of UNESCO, 
speaking from the standpoint of its or- 
ganization, is the provision for co- 
operating bodies in the particular 
nations which will work with UNESCO 
to advise their governments in relation 
to the programs of UNESCO and help 
with the execution of the programs that 
are decided on at the general confer- 
ence. I am going to read you part of 
this provision, because it is important: 


Each member state shall make such arrange- 
ments as suit its particular conditions for the 
purpose of associating its principal bodies inter- 
ested in educational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters with the work of the organization, preferably 
by the formation of a national commission 
broadly representative of the government and 
such bodies... . 


So we put in here a proposal suggest- 
ing that within each nation there 
should be set up a national commission 
broadly representative of the govern- 
ment and the principal bodies inter- 
ested in educational, scientific and 
cultural matters within the country. 
There was a determined effort to have 
as much of a democratic reflection of 
the points of view of the educational, 
scientific, and cultural bodies as was 
possible under a governmental setup, 
an arrangement which is really one of 
international government. Now it says 
that these bodies, if they are estab- 
lished, shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the respective delegations to the gen- 
eral conference and also to the govern- 
ments in all matters affecting the work 
of UNESCO. 

I have already said that the budget 
is fixed by the general conference and 
that the money is raised within the 
framework of UNESCO, rather than 
through the United Nations. There is a 
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provision, however, that this organiza- 
tion, once it is established, will enter 
into certain cooperative arrangements 
with the United Nations, and it is 
conceivable that those arrangements 
might provide for a common budget. 
Also, there are certain provisions re- 
garding relations with other inter- 
national organizations as well. 

Before I speak of functions, let me 
tell you briefly of the program for im- 
plementation of this organization in 
this country. The State Department 
has had a bill introduced in the Con- 
gress—it is in both houses as a joint 
resolution, Senate Resolution 135 and 
House Resolution 305—which author- 
izes the President to take us into the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. You will 
notice that this is by a process of joint 
resolution of the two houses, rather than 
by the process of Senate ratification of 
a treaty. It was decided to make the 
constitution provide for acceptance 
rather than use the specific term, “‘rati- 
fication.’’ We want the democratic pro- 
cedure to act in regard to the accept- 
ance of this constitution, which we 
thought called for action by both 
houses of the Congress. In addition to 
that, it authorizes the President to 
appoint the representatives who may 
go to the annual conference; it provides 
that the Secretary of State may set up 
a national commission “broadly repre- 
senting the educational, scientific, and 
cultural interests of the United States”; 
and it further provides for the sharing 
of expenses in accordance with the 
decision of the general conference of 
UNESCO and authorizes the payment 
of incidental expenses involved, living 
allowance, travel, and so forth. That is 
now before Congress and it is expected 
that hearings will be held on that bill in 
the near future. 

Now there is one serious controversy 
about the character of the national 
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commission; namely, that in which the 
principal rift of opinion has been pro- 
duced by certain educational and 
scientific groups, primarily educational 
groups, and I wish to explain to you 
briefly the position that certain educa- 
tional bodies have taken on this matter 
and the position which I take. 

I shall not attempt to speak for the 


Department of State or for the govern- 


ment, but in my personal capacity as 
one of the members of the delegation 
which went to London, as one of the 
persons who heard the debate there and 
also many of the debates that have sub- 
sequently taken place in this country in 
recent discussions of what the charac- 
ter of the national commission should 
be. 

You will notice that the constitution 
of UNESCO says, “‘the principal edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural bodies 
shall be broadly represented.” It does 
not say that each shall be represented 
on the federated principle of each pick- 
ing a member of the commission—and 
the word “‘bodies” appeared in the late 
stage of our discussion. The American 
delegation took the stand that we 
should say ‘‘principal interests,” and 
that is what the bill says. The bills now 
before Congress say “‘that the Secre- 
tary of State shall appoint a commis- 
sion broadly representing these inter- 
ests in the community.’ Some educa- 
tional groups have taken the position 
that this commission must be made up 
of delegates from the bodies themselves 
of which there are some thirty or so 
principal organizations. 

Naturally, quite a controversy is 
raging on that question. They claim 
two or three things: one, that you will 
not get the leaders unless you get repre- 
sentatives from the organization and 
that you cannot engage the support 
and the attention of the strong volun- 
tary organizations unless they do have 
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the authority to delegate and to depu- 
tize members of their organizations to 
serve on the national commission. On 
the other side there is the argument 
that you will not be able successfully to 
discriminate between the few organiza- 
tions that could be represented, and 
the many that would not. It is further 
thought that if you pick good leaders, 
they will be among the leaders of these 
important groups and will command 
their respect; that is, the groups will 
listen to the programs from these 
persons. 

Personally, after having heard all of 
the arguments, I am strongly of the 
opinion that it is better to leave the de- 
cision in the hands of the Department 
of State, or, if you like, in the hands of 
the President. I would just as soon 
have the President as the Secretary of 
State appoint the members of the na- 
tional commission; as a matter of fact, 
I would rather, because there would be 
an appeal from the decision of the 
Secretary of State to the President if a 
mistake of a serious character should 
be made by the former in developing 
his recommendations. Perhaps those 
recommendations ought to remain in 
the hands of the President for some 
time before approval in order that pub- 
lic discussion of the persons nominated 
for membership in the national com- 
mission could be had. 

I hope that you will study this mat- 
ter and that you will then stem the 
element of disunion which is develop- 
ing in regard to it. There seems to be a 
good chance that the bill will pass Con- 
gress in the near future. I don’t think 
there is going to be a serious fight 
against it. If we should have differences 
of opinion among ourselves as to the 
exact nature of the commission and as 
to the exact program the State Depart- 
ment ought to adopt, and keep them to 
ourselves for a moment, knowing that 
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we can have a full opportunity to pre- 
sent those differences of view to the 
departments later on, it might aid the 
acceptance of the UNESCO by the 
United States Government. 

I should like to say a word in regard 
to the whole attitude that the Depart- 
ment of State has taken in regard to 
this matter. I believe—with all my 
heart—that the State Department has 
set a goal in regard to the educational 
organization, which is wholly exem- 
plary. I believe that from the very 
beginning its motivation was correct. I 
believe that it has engaged in demo- 
’ cratic consultation with interested 
groups in this country on a plan and 
after a fashion which have really dis- 
played a wish to do the democratic 
thing, thereby resulting in free and 
frank discussion and in the modifica- 
tion of first positions taken by the De- 
partment on many points. So, the 
result of the deliberation held before 
the London Conference, the result of 
the London conference, and the work 
that the Department of State has done 
since the London conference give me 
great confidence that if the Depart- 
ment is supported in the program that 
it is attempting to carry out, we shall 
all be very happy with the results. 

It has been my pleasure to cooperate 
with the Department of State in many 
ways in the past decade. While I have 
not always approved of what was being 
done in the areas of my contacts with 
it, I can say that I have found it to 
have the finest kind of management. I 
have also found its motivation to be 
democratic, open-minded, and gener- 
ous in spirit in this whole effort to cre- 
ate a broader understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

That brings me to the final part of 
my brief speech; namely, the question 
of what the prupose of UNESCO is, 
and what we can do through utilizing 
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its facilities. The basic purpose is 
stated in excellent wording in its consti- 
tution. It seems to me as expressed in 
the opening words of that constitution, 
that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed; 
that ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause of war 
throughout the history of mankind; 
that suspicion and mystery between 
the peoples of the world have all too 
often broken into war; that the great 
and terrible war which is now ended 
was a war made possible by the denial 
of the democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality, and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doc- 
trines of inequality of men and of races; 
that the wide diffusion of culture and 
the education of humanity for justice 
and liberty and peace are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all of the nations 
must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assist- 
ance and concern. 

Then it goes on to say that a peace 
based exclusively on the political, eco- 
nomic arrangement of government 
would not be a peace which would se- 
cure the unanimous, lasting, and sin- 
cere support of the peoples of the 
world, and that the peace must there- 
fore be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind. 

There is the basic doctrine. I don’t 
think I can improve on it by any com- 
ment I might state. In fewer words, the 
basic philosophy of this organization is 
that peace will not be permanent unless 
it is based upon knowledge of one an- 
other, understanding of one another, 
appreciation of one another’s culture, 
and freedom of communication among 
the peoples of the world. 

The next paragraph continues: “‘Be- 
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lieving in full and equal opportunity of 
education for all in the unrestricted 
pursuit of the objectives of truth and 
free exchange of knowledge and of 
ideas... .”’ We also’read, ‘“‘Ways will 
be determined to develop and in- 
crease the means of communication be- 
tween their peoples and to employ 
these means for the purposes of mutual 
understanding.”” Mutual understand- 
ing 1s the effort that lies behind this 
whole operation. 

Now I need not tell you educators 
how much of the responsibility for all 
of this lies in your hands. I should like 
to call your attention to the fact that 
you cannot work alone; you cannot 
work apart from the other elements in 
this picture. In addition to the opera- 
tions in which educators engage, there 
must be also the operation of pushing 
back the frontiers of ignorance and in- 
creasing the body of knowledge. That 
is where the scientists come in, in such 
an important way. In addition to that, 
we must have also free communication 
without the restriction of censorship 
and without the restrictions that grow 
up from a monopolistic practice of the 
press and other agencies of mass com- 
munication. The abuses which pollute 
the stream of communication among 
peoples must be dealt with by under- 
standing among nations, because if the 
press and the radio and the cinema are 
not themselves devoted to the creation 
of understanding and do not facilitate 
the exchange of knowledge, then those 
agencies become the enemies of peace 
rather than the servants of peace. This 
organization has for one of its great ob- 
jectives the development of a system 
by which these instrumentalities will be 
used for peaceful purposes and will be 
used for mutual understanding. 

Let me be clear on this question of 
understanding. Understanding among 
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people counts both ways. There is too 
much of a sentimental view abroad 
that if you understand the other fel- 
low, you would beat him before he does 
you greater damage than he might do 
later on if you let him alone. 

Understanding counts both ways. If 
we had understood the nature of the 
menace to world security growing up in 
Germany, in Italy, and in Japan, in all 
of those things that happened in the 
late 1929’s and in the early 1930’s; if we 
had appreciated at that time what was 
going on among those peoples; if we 
had really understood what kind of pap 
was being fed to the public of those 
nations, we would have been far less 
friendly to them and we would have 
built firmer foundations for the peace 
of the world. 

So, understanding results sometimes 
in one kind of action and sometimes in 
another. The important thing is that 
you must have the knowledge and you 
must have the understanding or else 
you will work in ignorance or work in 
a way which will jeopardize the place of 
the world by stumbling into conflict, 
some of which could have been pre- 
vented by earlier positive action. 

I could talk a long time on this sub- 
ject because, as one of the members of 
the London delegation, I became ex- 
cited about it, but I know that you are 
somewhat crowded for time and I shall 
close by merely saying that it seems to 
me that the educators of the nation 
should take UNESCO as an agency 
through which it will be possible for 
them to achieve great things by 
using this machinery of collaboration. 
UNESCO will not do the work that 
needs to be done; it will merely provide 
the place for representatives of various 
nations to meet, and the representa- 
tives of the various nations are going 
to include educators and scientists and 
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people interested in the arts and hu- 
manities, as well as officers of govern- 
ment. We are trying to make these 
representatives of these national com- 
missions to be comprised largely of 
people who are not ordinary bureau- 
crats, but who are bureaucrats for the 
specialized purpose on temporary as- 
signment. You can use this agency of 
collaboration really to strengthen the 
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foundation of peace. I hope you will 
so use it. I further hope that in using 
it, you will also keep your eye on the 
fact that you are in partnership with 
the people who are interested in de- 
veloping mass communication, in push- 
ing back the frontiers of ignorance, and 
in promoting an understanding among 
all peoples. 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE REGULATIONS AND 
CRITERIA OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Cart G. F. FRANZEN 
Indiana University 


AT THE 1946 annual meeting of the 
Association the Commission on Secon- 
dary Schools voted to submit to the 
principals of member schools the 
tentative revision of the Regulations 
and Criteria for the approval of secon- 
dary schools as offered by a special 
revision committee. This report is an 
analysis of the responses made by 
the principals. 

The background of the movement 
to revise the Commission’s Regulations 
and Criteria for the Approval of Secon- 
dary Schools and the _ preliminary 
stages that preceded the 1946 action 
of the Commission are described in 
detail in an article written by the 
author of this report for the January, 
1946, QUARTERLY.! 

The Committee continued to work 
during the year. After making some 
modifications in the proposed revision 
that was presented at the time of the 
annual meeting, they authorized its 
printing and that of a separate ap- 
proval blank on which the principals 
were asked to vote ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” on 
each section and to express their 
reasons for voting negatively. This 
vote of approval was not a vote for 
the adoption or rejection of any or all 
parts of the proposed revision. Its 
purpose was to sound out the senti- 
ment of the principals so that the 
revision committee might be guided 
in the recommendations it might make 
at the 1947 annual meeting with 


1 Carl G. F. Franzén, ‘‘The Association and 
the Cooperative Study,’’ NoRTH CENTRAL As- 
SOCIATION QUARTERLY, XX (January, 1946), 
214-27. 


respect to submitting the whole revi- 
sion for actual adoption. The commit- 
tee had hoped to send out this material 
at the same time that the annual 
report blanks were sent to the princi- 
pals, but circumstances made this 
impossible. This failure was, no doubt, 
responsible for the fact that only 59 
percent of the principals returned the 
approval blanks. They were first 
returned to the principal’s state chair- 
man, who, in turn, when a sufficient 
number of replies came in, forwarded 
them to the writer’s office, in which all 
the tabulations were made and the 
comments recorded. 

The order of presentation of ma- 
terials in this report is first, the revision 
in the form in which it was mailed 
out; second, the statistical tabulation 
of the returns; third, an analysis of the 
general comments made by the respon- 
dents; fourth, an analysis of the 
reasons for the negative votes; and 
last, the conclusions and possible recom- 
mendations that evolve from the 
interpretations. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE POLICIES, 
REGULATIONS, AND CRITERIA FOR THE 
APPROVAL OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the 1945 annual meeting of the Secondary 
Commission a committee was appointed to re- 
vise the Regulations and Criteria in the light of 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. The re- 
sults of its deliberations are hereiwth submitted 
for your consideration. Certain policies have 
been further interpreted for purposes of clari- 
fication; quantitative aspects have, in the main, 
been embodied in the regulations for the ac- 
creditation of schools; and the qualitative defi_ 
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nitions of a good school have been incorporated 
in the criteria for evaluation. 

It is to be understood that much greater 
flexibility is permitted in judging a school on the 
criteria than on the regulations, although a 
school may be warned if it fails to measure up to 
the description of a good school, after due con- 
sideration has been given to its total pattern of 
merit. 

The report which the revision committee will 
present next April will be submitted in 1947 to 
all member schools for a referendum vote. 
In order that the committee may be guided by your 
reactions, will you please record on the specially 
prepared blank your approval or disapproval of 
each section. Return this blank to your State Chair- 
man when you send him your annual report blank. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


There are certain guiding principles which 
should be helpful in the selection of criteria for 
the evaluation of secondary schools. For example: 

1. An institution should be judged upon the 
basis of the total pattern it presents as an insti- 
tution of its type. While it seems necessary that 
institutions be judged in terms of particular 
characteristics, it should be recognized that wide 
variations will appear in the degree of success 
achieved. 

2. It should be accepted as a principle of 
procedure that deficiency in one field may be 
compensated for by strength in other fields—no 
school should be denied accreditation because it 
fails to meet a specific standard if its total pat- 
tern of achievement is good. 

3. A school should be judged, in so far as is 
possible, in terms of its own philosophy and the 
purpose which it serves in its own community. 

4. Criteria should be flexible, and of a type 
that can readily adjust themselves to changing 
conditions. The fact should be recognized that 
individual differences exist among schools and 
among communities. 

5. Objective criteria should be based upon a 
sufficient amount of research and experimenta- 
tion to establish their validity as measuring 
instruments. 

6. While it seems desirable that criteria regard 
as basic certain characteristics, such as faculty 
preparation, the intellectual and moral tone of a 
school, the nature of the school plant, the ade- 
quacy of equipment and supplies, the quality of 
the school library and library service, the con- 
dition of the records, the policies of the board 


of education, the financial status, the teaching 
load, and the educational program it should be 
recognized that considerable divergence from 
normal standards may occur in one of these 
characteristics without greatly detracting from 
the educational merits of an institution. Uni- 
formity in every detail stifles educational experi- 
mentation and is not only unnecessary but un- 
desirable. 

7. Criteria to be of maximum value must be 
stimulating and conducive to educational growth; 
they should provide the facilities for continuous 
self evaluation and the incentive to strive end- 
lessly toward higher goals of achievement. 


POLICIES 


Poricy 1.—No recommendations. 

Poricy 2.—It is the policy of the Commission 
to recommend the removal from the approved 
list of the Association any school which after a 
year’s warning continues to violate the same 
regulation or criteria for approval which was 
violated the previous year. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Committee, this policy, 
however, may be waived by a three-fourths vote 
of the Commission members present. 


Interpretation 


State Committees are encouraged to advise a 
school, which has been warned for violation of a 
regulation or a criterion to submit to an evalua- 
tion, using the Evaluative Criteria. This evalua- 
tion is to be carried out when, in the opinion of 
the State Committee, it will assist in improving 
the condition for which the school was warned, 
or in explaining the extenuating circumstances 
which may justify a second warning or even the 
discontinuance of the warning. 

Poricy 3.—No recommendations. 

Poricy 4.—Credits acquired through summer 
session work, extension courses, correspondence 
courses or state examinations will be accepted by 
the Association as counting toward the prepara- 
tion of the teacher if such credits are accepted 
by an approved institution if higher education. 


Inter pretation 


The Association recognizes that credit estab- 
lished in accordance with the recommendations 
in A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services is sound. Such 
credit may be counted as a part of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher, when accepted by an ap- 
proved institution of higher education. 
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Poricy 5.—No recommendations. 

Poricy 6.—No recommendations. 

Pouicy 7.—It is the policy of the Association 
to warn high schools for violation of the condi- 
tions for eligibility to the approved list of the 
Association and to drop from this list any high 
school which violates the same regulation or 
criterion during consecutive years. High schools 
also may be warned or dropped whenever it be- 
comes evident that they frequently violate con- 
ditions for eligibility to the approved list. In the 
case of a minor violation, the Association may 
instruct the State Committee to advise the 
school concerned. It is the policy of the Associa- 
tion not to take an action which is different from 
that recommended by the State Committee with- 
out first notifying the committee of the state 
concerned. 


Interpretation 


The procedure suggested in the intrepretation 
of Policy 2 also applies to Policy 7. 

Poticy 8.—In the case of individual schools of 
any state, reasonable deviations from regula- 
tions and criteria may be accepted by the Com- 
mission and approved by the Association when 
recommended by the State Committee. Such 
recommendations must be supported by sub- 
stantial evidence showing that these deviations 
are justifiable. 


Interpretation 


No school should be denied accreditation if it 
~ fails to meet fully all criteria and regulations, 
provided its total educational pattern is good, as 
revealed by the results of a competent survey or 
other evidence. Policy 8 also applies to new 
schools seeking admission. State Committees 
and Reviewing Committees are justified in ex- 
pecting closer adherence to published regula- 
tions and criteria in the case of new schools. 
Special attention, however, shall be given to the 
reports of State Committees which have used 
the Evaluative Criteria as one of the steps to be 
taken by new schools in making their applica- 
tions for admission. It is recommended that 
State Committees ask each prospective new 
school to carry out at least a self evaluation 
using the Evaluative Criteria. Such schools 
should be encouraged to use the full Cooperative 
Study Procedure, supplemented by a review of 
the self evaluation by a visiting committee or 
by the State Committee. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE ACCREDITATION AND 
APPROVAL OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Regulations are those yardsticks which serve 
to assist schools who are members of the Associa- 
tion with definite guidance as to the necessary 
minima to be observed. In other words, regula- 
tions are floors below which there seems to be 
agreement that schools may not fall and still 
be of the type that should be considered good 
schools according to the Association’s Criteria. 

REGULATION 1.—The Annual Report Blank. 
The Association is under no obligations to con- 
sider a school for unqualified approval unless the 
annual report blank has been properly and com- 
pletely filled out as of October one and placed 
on file with the State Chairman not later than 
November one. 

REGULATION.—Organization of the School. A 
secondary school shall base its report on all 
grades included in its organization. 

REGULATION 3.—Qualifications of Staff Mem- 
bers. (a) Instructional Staff. (1) General Prepara- 
tion. All members of the instructional staff pos- 
sess a Bachelor’s degree from an institution of 
higher education approved by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
or from an institution of equal standing. (Excep- 
tions may be made when recommended by the 
State Committee in the case of teachers of 
trades who are legally qualified to teach in the 
state and who have had the apprenticeship 
training required in their respective trades.) 

Graduates of colleges not recognized by the 
North Central Association nor by any other 
regional accrediting agency may become eligible 
to teach in a secondary school accredited by the 
Association by being admitted to graduate stand- 
ing in an institution of higher education ac- 
credited by the Association or by any other 
regional accrediting agency, and by completing 
successfully not less than six semester hours of 
graduate work. This part of the regulation is 
not to apply to graduates of non-accredited col- 
leges who desire to teach in the state in which 
they were graduated when approved individually 
in accordance with the policy of the State Com- 
mittee. 

(2) Professional Preparation. The minimum 
professional preparation of individual members 


1 A six-year high school may, with the approval 
of the State Committee, report upon the upper 
three years of the school. 
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of the instructional staff is fifteen semester hours 
of education. In the case of a teacher whose pro- 
fessional preparation consists of less than fifteen 
semester hours, the State Committee shall have 
power to waive this regulation if, in its judg- 
ment, the teacher is otherwise highly qualified 
and is doing clearly superior work. 

(3) Preparation in Teaching Areas. Adequate 
preparation in teaching fields and areas is de- 
fined as that which meets the legal requirements 
of the state in which the school is located, and 
also any special requirements set up by legally con- 
stituted educational authorities of the state, 
provided, however, that the minimum prepara- 
tion is fifteen semester hours at the college level 
in any one of the following areas: language arts, 
a foreign language, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, business, health and physical education, 
music, art, home economics, agriculture, and in- 
dustrial arts, and adequate preparation in each 
subject taught.! In the case of a teacher who de- 
votes a minor fraction of his time to the teaching 
of a particular subject, a reasonable deviation 
from the minimum preparation may be accepted 
when approved by the State Committee. 

In the case of unified courses which draw their 
subject matter from two or more teaching fields, 
the minimum preparation expected will be 
twenty semester hours on the college level, ap- 
propriately distributed among the teaching 
fields concerned. 

Each State Committee will submit to the 
Secretary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools the requirements of the properly con- 
stituted educational authorities of the state per- 
taining to the preparation of teachers in subject 
fields and areas. 

(4) Record of Teachers’ Preparation. An official 
transcript or a certified copy of the college 
preparation of each teacher is kept on file in the 
office of the administrative head of the school. All 
information submitted on the annual report 
blank which pertains to the preparation of 
teachers is secured from such official records. An 
official transcript is the institutional credit 
record signed by the registering officer of the 
higher institution certifying the credits. Its sub- 


1 Deductions in mathematics or in any one 
foreign language may be allowed to the extent 
of two semester hours for each unit earned in 
high school, not to exceed a total deduction of 
six semester hours. 


mission to the State Chairman for evaluation 
may be required. 

(b) The Library Staff? (1) The Librarian. In 
schools with an enrollment of 500 or more 
pupils, the librarian is a full-time librarian. In 
schools with an enrollment of 200-499 pupils, the 
librarian may be a full-time librarian, a study- 
hall librarian, or a teacher-librarian; at least 
half the time of a teacher-librarian is devoted 
to the library. In schools with an enrollment of 
less than 200 pupils, at least two periods a day 
of the teacher-librarian’s time are devoted to the 
library. 

(2) Professional Preparation. The librarian 
meets the requirements of Regulation 3A (1) 
and (2). In a school with an enrollment of 500 
or more pupils, the librarian has completed a 
minimum of 24 semester hours of library science. 
In a school with an enrollment of 200-499 pupils, 
the librarian has completed a minimum of 16 
semester hours of library science. In a school 
with an enrollment of less than 200 pupils, the 
librarian has completed a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours in library science. 

The work in library science includes such 
courses as the following: school library organiza- 
tion and administration, cataloging and classifi- 
cation, book selection and acquisition with 
emphasis on the reading and needs of adolescents, 
reference material, and general bibliography. 

(3) Assistants. Provision is made for an ade- 
quate number of assistants to the librarian, 
either as asistant-librarians or as_ pupil-li- 
brarians. 

(c) Other Professional Staff (physician, den- 
tist, nurse, psychiatrist, psychologist) —Mem- 
bers of the non-instructional professional staff 
meet the requirements of the state in which the 
school is located. 

(d) Clerical Staff. Adequate clerical assistance 
is provided. The qualifications of such personnel 
include, as a minimum, high school graduation 
and preparation in office practice. 

(e) Custodial Staff. The members of the cus- 
todial staff meet the state requirements pertain- 
ing to their training and employment. 

REGULATION 4.—Administrative Staff. (a) The 
Principal, or the administrative head of the 
secondary school, has had at least two years of 
teaching experience and possesses as a minimum 
a Master’s degree from an institution of higher 


2 Schools are expected to meet Regulation 3B 
not later than the school year 1952-53. 
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education qualified to offer graduate work. His 
preparation in school administration and super- 
vision includes an appropriate distribution of 
graduate work covering those phases of the 
school administrator’s work which are profes- 
sional in character, such as secondary school ad- 
ministration, curriculum making, the supervision 
of instruction, methods of teaching, philosophy 
of education, history of education, pupil activi- 
ties, guidance, health and safety, vocational 
education personnel records and reports, and 
school finance. Anyone who holds the title cf 
principal meets the foregoing requirements. 

(b) The Superintendent. The superintendent or 
the administrative head of the school system 
has the teaching experience and professional 
preparation described in Regulation 4A. 

(c) Supervisory Assistants. Any member of 
the facuity who assists the administrative head 
of the school in the supervision of instruction 
possesses, as a minimum, the requirements speci- 
fied in Regulation 3A (x) and (2), and, in addi- 
tion, an appropriate distribution of graduate 
work in such fields as the supervision of instruc- 
tion in the secondary school, personnel and 
guidance, methods of teaching, educational psy- 
chology, and philosophy of education. 

REGULATION 5.—Length of School Year.—The 
minimum length of the school year is thirty-six 
weeks, 180 days, with a minimum of 172 days 
of classes actually in session. 

REGULATION 6.—Length of Class Period. (a) 
A schoo! may elect to conduct classes on a short 
or long period basis. The minimum length of 
the short class period for one unit of credit is 
defined as 40 minutes, exclusive of all time used 
in the changing of classes or teachers, five times 
a week for thirty-six weeks or 180 days. Under 
this plan, two class periods necessitating little 
or no preparation outside of class are considered 
as equivalent to one hour of prepared class work. 

(b) The length of the laboratory or long class 
period, for one unit of credit and for the pur- 
poses of this regulation, is defined as a minimum 
of 55 minutes exclusive of all time used for the 
changing of classes or teachers. Under the long 
period plan, directed study may be substituted 
for the outside preparation required for the 
short period class. Under the short or the long 
period plan, however, a reasonable amount of 
outside or independent study by the pupils in 
accordance with their abilities is encouraged. 

REGULATION 7.—Requirements for Graduation. 
(x) A three-year senior high school requires 
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minimum of twelve units, or 120 semester hours, 
for graduation. Four-year senior high schools 
require a minimum of sixteen units, or 160 
semester hours, for graduation. Six-year high 
schools require a minimum of twelve units, or 
120 semester hours, earned in the upper three 
years. (See Regulation 2.) 

(b) A semester hour is defined as the amount 
of credit granted for the completion of a course 
covering one semester and which consists of one 
class period weekly, as defined in Regulation. 6. 

(c) In order to permit variation from the fore- 
going definitions of a quantitative unit of credit 
based upon time element and to stimulate im- 
proved standards of scholarship, the school may 
elect to grant credit on a qualitative basis. 
School authorities, therefore, are encouraged to 
determine credit through the use of approved 
end-of-course tests. These tests measure the 
achievement ordinarily required for credit in a 
one or two semester course. Any supplementary 
evidence which may be considered necessary or 
desirable to establish the validity of such credit 
may be required. 

(d) Tests may be used to classify individuals 
entering school with educational experience for 
which regular transcripts of credit are not avail- 
able. Each individual thus tested is placed in the 
educational courses best suited to his needs. 

(e) State Committees are empowered to ap- 
prove this plan for those schools wishing. to 
adopt it, provided the school has personnel 
trained for the administration of such testing 
program, and provided also that the tests used 
are those approved by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
scores of such tests may be used for the transfer 
of credit to other schools and to colleges. 

REGULATION 8.—Size of School. An approved 
school employs, as a minimum, a number of 
full-time teachers, one in excess of the number of 
years in the organization of the school. 

REGULATION 9.—The Pupil Load. In order to 
protect the social as well as the intellectual 
maturity of the pupil, it is advisable that he 
have four years experience in a four-year high 
school and three years experience in a three-year 
high school in order to graduate.! In exceptional 
cases pupils may be allowed to graduate in less 
than the time specified above, provided that 


1 If the school has a summer session, the time 
spent may be counted as a proportionate part 
of the school year. 
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adequate guidance procedures have been exer- 
cised. 

REGULATION 10.—The Teaching Load. In de- 
termining the teaching load, consideration is 
given to the following components: the number 
of periods of class teaching, the number of differ- 
ent preparation, study hall duty, class size, total 
number of pupils taught daily,! the demands 
made in the way of any guidance and supervisory 
activities, and the duties involved in the spon- 
sorship of pupil activities. Due allowance is 
made in computing the teacher load for special 
assignments to committee work whose purpose 
is to improve any phase of the school program. 
The desirable maximum equivalency of a com- 
bination of such duties is six periods daily, in- 
cluding study hall assignments, for the short 
period schedule, and five periods daily, including 
study hall assignments, for the lengthened period 
schedule. A teaching load in excess of seven 
periods daily, including study hall assignments, 
for the short period schedule and six periods 
daily, including study hall assignments, for the 
lengthened period schedule is considered a viola- 
tion of this regulation? 

REGULATION 11.—Library Expenditures. (a) 
That part of the annual secondary school budget 
devoted to library expenditures varies according 
to the size of the school, the smaller the school, 
the smaller the school, the greater the pupil per 
capita expenditure. A minimum amount of 
$200.00 is expended annually in each secondary 
school for the purchase of library books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, pamphlets, vertical file ma- 
terials, and supplies. 

(b) In addition to this amount, the budget is 
planned in accordance with the library needs as 
shown by the annual library inventory and in 
accordance with the school’s objectives for 
library service. The following scale of annual 
expenditures is recommended as a guide. 

Schools with an enrollment of 1000 or more 
pupils expend approximately 50 cents per pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of 500 to 999 
pupils expend approximately 75 cents per pupil. 


1 The Association considers approximately 150 
pupils per day asa desirable maximum teaching 
load. Where a considerable proportion of the 
faculty carries a load in excess of 150 pupils per 
day, justifiable evidence in support of such a 
policy may be required by the State Committee. 

2 The total teaching load is not excessive and 
is distributed equitably among the teaching 
staff. 


Schools with an enrollment of 200 to 499 
pupils expend approximately $1.00 per pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of less than 200 
pupils expend not less than $200.00. 

REGULATION 12.—Financial Support. ‘The 
financial condition of the school district or gov- 
erning body is such that it is possible for the 
school to meet the conditions for accreditations 
and to maintain reasonably well standards of 
excellence as indicated in the Criteria for the 
Evaluation of Secondary Schools. 


CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The standards of excellence which a school 
holding membership in the North Central 
Association is expected to maintain are based on 
statements in the Evaluative Criteria, as devel- 
oped by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 

CRITERION 1.—Philosophy and Objectives. (a) 
The School’s Philosophy. Each school should be 
free to determine its philosophy to the extent 
that it promotes the principles and spirit of 
American democracy. The statement of philoso- 
phy should be written, implemented by a spe- 
cific statement of objectives, and manifested in 
the educational program of the school. 

(b) Pupil Population and School Community. 
Since the school exists for the educational needs 
of its constituency, it should be familiar with the 
distinctive characteristics of the community, 
such as its sociological composition, its social, 
economic, religious, recreational and educational 
institutions and agencies, and the educational 
needs of both youth and adults. Since the local 
community is also a part of the state, nation, 
and world, the school must also be concerned 
with an understanding of the social, political, 
economic, and other forces of these larger com- 
munities and with the development of the ability 
of all peoples to live together in one world. A 
school, therefore, should develop its philosophy 
and objectives from an analysis of such social 
factors. 

CRITERION 2.—The Educational Program. The 
educational program of the school is concerned 
with more than the accumulation of knowledge, 
development of skills, and improvement of un- 
derstandings. The development of interests, 
tastes, appreciations, ideals, and attitudes, and 
the functioning of all these elements in a demo- 
cratic society should be included in the educa- 
tional program. 
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An educational program which is concerned 
only with preparation for college can no longer 
be considered an adequate offering for a school, 
although preparation for college should con- 
tinue to be one function of secondary education. 
The program should provide for the interests, 
and abilities of all pupils as well as for the re- 
quirements of the community and the public 
supporting the school. 

The evaluation of an educational program 
should be made in terms of the curriculum and 
courses of study, pupil activities, the library, 
guidance, instruction, and outcomes. 

(a) The Curriculum. The curriculum should 
be chiefly concerned with the orientation, guid- 
ance, instruction, and participation of youth in 
those significant areas of living for which educa- 
tion should supplement the work of other social 
institutions. 

Constant adaptation and development of the 
curriculum should be a cooperative enterprise 
engaging all staff members, carried on under 
competent leadership, and using all available 
resources. Carefully conducted and supervised 
experimentation for curriculum development is 
desirable. 

(b) Pupil Activity Program. The pupil activity 
program should aim to develop desirable social 
traits and behavior patterns in an environment 
favorable to their growth. Special importance 
should be attached to provision for pupil par- 
ticipation in school administration through 
student councils or similar organizations. The 
activity program should not only provide oppor- 
tunity for developing leadership ability but 
should stimulate active participation of all 
pupils in appropriate school organizations and 
community activities. 

(c) Library Service. The Library is easily ac- 
cessible to pupils, adequate in size, and attractive 
in appearance. 

Adequate provisions for the school library 
should include the following: (1) a well-educated, 
efficient librarian; (2) books and periodicals to 
supply the needs for reference, research, and 
cultural and inspirational reading; (3) provision 
for keeping all materials fully cataloged and well 
organized; (4) a budget which provides ade- 
quately for the maintenance and improvement of 
the library; (5) encouragement of pupils in the 
development of the habit of reading and enjoying 
books and periodicals of good quality and real 
value; (6) continuous and systematic use of the 
library by teachers. 
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(d) Guidance Service. Guidance, as applied to 
the secondary school, should be thought of as 
an organized service designed to give systematic 
aid to pupils in making adjustments to various 
types of problems which they must meet—edu- 
cation, vocational, health, moral, social, civic and 
personal. Guidance activities should be organ- 
ized into a definite program in which each staff 
member is a responsible participant. Where coun- 
selors are available, they should be responsible 
not only for specific activities but for stimulating 
and assisting teachers in their guidance activities. 

(e) Instruction. In the instructional program 
evidence should be found of: (1) goals or objec- 
tives appropriate to the degree of development of 
pupils and in keeping with the purposes of the 
school; (2) the selection and use of varied types 
of teaching and learning materials and experi- 
ences; (3) the adjustment of method and organi- 
zation to conditions and needs of pupils as a 
group and as individuals; (4) the use of every 
legitimate means available in the evaluation of 
progress and quality of learning; (5) a personal 
relationship of confidence, respect, and helpful- 
ness between teachers and pupils, resulting in 
similar relationships between school and com- 
munity; (6) provision for all desirable types of 
learnings; (7) definite and adequate learning by 
pupils as an outcome. 

The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study, the general in- 
tellectual and moral tone of a school, and the 
cooperative attitude of the community are para- 
mount factors. Only schools that rank well in 
these particulars are considered eligible in the 
list of schools approved by the Association. 

(f) Evaluation of Outcomes. In the educational 
program of a good secondary school, major con- 
cern should be given to attaining desirable out- 
comes and to the various kinds of evidence in- 
dicating that such outcomes are being realized. 

The results of the learning process should in- 
clude: (x) factual information or knowledge; (2) 
meaning and understanding; (3) abilities to do— 
knowledge and understanding combined with 
skill; (4) desirable attitudes—scientific, social, 
moral, and others; (5) worthy ideals, purposes, 
appreciations, and interests; and (6) resultant 
intelligent participation in general life activities. 

CRITERION 3.—School Staff. (a) The Instruc- 
tional Staff. The staff should be a group of indi- 
vidually competent persons, organized into a 
cooperative body, having common purposes and 
motivated by the philosophy of objectives of the 
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school. Diversity of preparation and viewpoints 
is desirable for a well-rounded staff, but it 
members should have the ability and the desire 
to work together, cheerfully, harmoniously, and 
efficiently for the good of the school and its 
pupils. Each member of such a staff should give 
evidence of awareness and understanding of edu- 
cational problems and of continuous professional 
growth. _ 

The number of staff members should be ade- 
quate for the curriculum offered, the school’s 
enrollment, and the special needs of the pupils 
and the community. The teaching load and the 
total working load should be such as not to en- 
danger the special needs of pupils. 

Each staff member should have broad, general 
scholarship, thorough preparation in his special 
field, professional competence, and reasonable 
social development. In the selection of individual 
staff members attention should be given to 
teaching ability, personality, health, and char- 
acter. In evaluating the adequacy of the general 
preparation of the instructional staff, State Com- 
mittees will take into consideration the extent 
to which the staff as a whole has completed work 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree, the kind and dis- 
tribution of college courses taken, the recency 
of their completion, and other evidences of pro- 
fessional growth. 

Teachers should receive salaries adequate to 
insure a living standard comparable with the 
social demands on the profession and the worth 
of their service, as well as to provide security 

(b) The Librarian. The library staff has a 
broad, general education, a good understanding 
of the school’s philosophy of education and of its 
educational program, and some successful teach- 
ing experience. The staff has the ability to work 
effectively with teachers in finding and using 
suitable library materials and aids in teaching 
and learning, to work agreeably and effectively 
with pupils, and to each them to find and use 
library material readily and effectively. 

(c) Other Professional Staff. The services of 
such personnel as physician, dentist, nurse, psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist are desirable and should 
be adequate to the needs of the school. 

(d) Clerical Staff. The clerical assistance neces- 
sary for an effective program of instruction, ad- 
ministration, and supervision should be pro- 
vided. 

(e) Custodial Staff. The number of custodial 
staff members should be adequate to keep the 
school plart in sanitary and efficient operation. 


They should be trustworthy, resourceful, and 
cooperative. 

(f) Health Examination. A health examination 
should be given to every new employee and 
periodically to every staff employee. 

CRITERION 4.—Administration and Supervi- 
sion. (a) The Board of Education. Responsibility 
for determining the general policies of the school 
system is entrusted to a governing board, here- 
after designated as the board of education. The 
administrative head of the schools is the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of education, 
the administrative head is responsible for the 
selection and assignment of all school employees, 
the business management of the schools including 
school plant and equipment, the administration 
and supervision of the educational program, and 
the program of public relations. These duties 
necessitate organization of resources, both mate- 
rial and personal; delegation of duties and au- 
thority; and supervision of all delegated tasks 
and of all individuals to whom authority and 
responsibility are assigned. The better the ad- 
ministrative personnel, the more efficient will be 
the organization and management and the 
greater the probability of the successful attain- 
ment of the school’s objectives, provided the 
personnel is always mindful of the primary 
function of the school—the development of its 
pupils. Success should be measured in terms of 
results, not of machinery. 

(b) Policies of the Board of Education. (1) The 
policies of the board of education are such as to 
encourage a maximum of educational growth 
and development. The board of education has a 
published statement of policy. 

(2) The policies of the board of education are 
such as to attract and retain the services of well- 
qualified and competent staff members and a 
well-trained school administrator who is capable 
of providing effective educational leadership. It 
is the policy of the board under which an ac- 
credited high school operates to employ, pro- 
mote, demote, and discharge staff members and 
other employees only upon the recommendation 
of the administrative head of the school system. 

(3) No employee is dismissed during the term 
of a contract or refused-reemployment except 
at an official meeting of the board of education. 
The minutes of such a meeting clearly indicate all 
actions taken by the board. Employees who are 
being dismissed or refused reemployment are 
given the reasons for the action taken by the 
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board and are also given an opportunity for a 
hearing. 

(4) The administrative head of the school at- 
tends all meetings of the board of education ex- 
cept that part of a meeting when his own employ- 
ment is under consideration. 

(s) The board of education deals with staff 
members and other school employees through 
the administrative head of the school system. 

(6) The administrative head of the school sys- 
tem is held responsible by the board of education 
for submitting to it a carefully planned budget 
and also for the expenditure of money in accord- 
ance with the budget which has been adopted. 
He keeps those members of the staff who have 
responsibility for the proper expenditure of 
school funds informed as to the balances re- 
maining in that part of the budget which relates 
to their own departments. 

(7) The administrative head of the school 
should share with the controlling board re- 
sponsibility for establishing and maintaining de- 
sirable relations with the school’s public. There- 
fore the supporting public should be informed 
regarding the policies, program, objectives, ac- 
tivities, and plans for the future of the school so 
that the support of the public be assured for the 
school’s undertakings. There should always be a 
sympathetic and understanding relationship be- 
tween the school and its administration on the 
one hand, and its public on the other. 

(c) Cooperative Relationships. The working re- 
lationships between the board of education and 
the administrative head of the system, between 
the administrative head of the system and the 
principal of the secondary school, and between 
principal and staff are such as to insure success- 
ful and effective administration. Administrative 
procedures should be carried on by democratic 
processes which recognize the abilities and con- 
tributions of staff members. 

(d) Administration. The administration of the 
school is such as to insure a well-organized and 
well-managed school, effectively and _ intelli- 
gently supervised, and meeting the needs and 
interests of the pupils enrolled and of the com- 
munity. Stability of organization and tenure of 
the teaching staff, as shown by the past history 
of the school, its enrollment, the attitude and 
support of the community are matters which will 
be taken into consideration in determining 
whether the school is eligible for accrediting. 

Interference with the administration of the 
high school by organized groups of teachers or 
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pupils or by the board of education, or by organ- 
ized groups outside the school, when such inter- 
ferences are of a type that usually result in a 
lowering of the effectiveness of the educational 
program, will be considered sufficient grounds 
for an official visit and inquiry into the condition 
of the school. 

(e) Supervision —Supervision includes the 
improvement of every phase of the educational 
program, such as the organization of programs 
of studies, the revision of curricula, the instruc- 
tional procedures, the pupil activity program, 
the non-instructional activities of staff members, 
as well as observation of classroom activities. 
The administrator directly in charge of a sec- 
ondary school should have ample time during 
the school day for the administration and super- 
vision of his school. 

(f) Administration of the Activity Program. A 
secondary school should not participate in any 
district, state, interstate, or regional athletic, 
music, commercial, speech, or other contest 
tournament, congress, or assemblage involving 
the participation of more than two schools, ex- 
cept those approved by the State Committee, 
or by that organization recognized by the State 


_ Committee as constituting the highest authority 


for the regulation and control of such activities. 

(g) System of Records and Reports. A school 
should provide and maintain a type of personnel 
and record system of such nature that it can 
provide any of the data asked for in the Criteria. 

CRITERION 5.—(a) The School Plant. The 
school plant should be flexible, adequate in size, 
and so planned as to facilitate the offering of a 
modern program of secondary education that is 
suited to the needs and interests of the pupils 
and of the community. When a new plant is 
being planned or an existing building is to be 
enlarged or remodeled, plans should contemplate 
meeting future as well as present needs. The 
building should be attractive and appropriate 
in design and should assure the safety and 
health of its occupants. The site should be large 
enough to provide ample playground space and 
should be attractively landscaped. 

(b) The Library. (1) Materials. The number 
and kind of library and reference books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, pamphlets, and vertical file 
materials should be adequate! for the number of 
pupils enrolled and meet the interests of the 


1 Quality of service and adequacy may be 
measured by the use of Section F, Library 
Service, of the Evaluative Criteria. 
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pupils and the needs of instruction in all courses 
offered. 

(2) Location and Equipment. The library room, 
or combination library-study hall, should be 
easily accessible, should accommodate approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the enrollment, should be 
attractive in appearance, and should contain 
standard library equipment, such as: reading 
tables, desks or desk-chairs, chairs, librarian’s 
desk, cabinets for card catalogs, magazine and 
newspaper racks, dictionary stands, and filing 
cabinets. 

The record system should include a shelf list, 
alphabetically arranged card catalogs, an acces- 
sion record, and should be classified by the 
Dewey Decimal system or other acceptable 
standard classification system. The central 
library may be supplemented by departmental 
or classroom libraries of frequently changed ma- 
terials appropriate to the work of individual 
classes. 

(c) Sanitation. Janitorial service, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, water supply and drinking 
fountains, lavoratories and toilets, wardrobes 
and lockers, school furniture, and location of 
the classrooms, shops, laboratory, and library 
should be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for pupils and teachers. 

(d) Safety. Proper steps for protecting pupils 
against injuries should be taken in laboratories, 
shops, gymnasiums, transportation facilities, and 
in all parts of the building or grounds where ac- 
cidents are likely to occur. The school plant 
should be adequately protected against fire, and 
should have fire exists. 

(e) Instructional Equipment and Supplies. In- 
structional equipment and supplies, such as: 
science apparatus, laboratory tables and demon- 
stration desks; shop tools and machinery; gym- 
nasium equipment and supplies; equipment for 
home economics and agricultural laboratories; 
equipment and supplies for commercial, art, and 
music rooms; audio-visual aids equipment; 
maps and charts; library books and supplies 
should be adequate and used in such a way as to 
meet the needs of instruction for all courses and 
activities offered. 

(f) Special Services. Adequate provision 
should be made according to the individual needs 
of each school for such special services as cafe- 
teria, dining rooms, kitchens, clinics, infirmary 
facilities, and study and sleeping quarters. 

(g) Protection of Pupil Records; Care and 
Storage of Equipment and Supplies. Ample pro- 
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vision should be made for the safekeeping, sys- 
tematic arrangement, and care of all materials, 
supplies, and apparatus used in the instructional 
and activity program, and the storage of all 
financial and personnel records and reports. An 
annual inventory is made of all equipment and 
and supplies. A fireproof vault should be pro- 
vided, or a safe which meets underwriters’ spec- 
ifications. 


There are 3,037 member secondary 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion. Of this number 1,768, or 58.2 
percent, returned the approval blanks. 
Table I lists the states in the order of 
percentage returns. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE RETURNS 
State Percent 
Wyoming sejn tes es0y Bearers 04 
Arkansashemane eee nctteem 3< 87 
News Mexico. 22. adele «2 83 
Colofado Ns Sone cen Saree 79 
iWisconsinieyeeen oi. vaacee oc 79 
ndianarhe cece «ve aco 78 
Minnesotaseemicd sae aoe ee GIS 
Michigatitnee cence ee ee 74 
INebraskasprecssice treet 64 
TOWA Rae etna et rgtetn aoe 59 
Lilinoistyses. seas ss 57 
Oklahoma...Seeaeee accear 54 
SoutheDakotate ee 4..s00n 4s 53 
OHIO. erat eyo en ate oie 51 
MONA as «5 erg coe tiene sensors 49 
ATI ZONA ccelee cone: kee See 48 
Missounitcgs sectarian aero 42 
TAansas.%<:. ble che sa cretersale s erete 34 
WestiVitginiaw cs ames ace! 32 
INorthePakotae ss 4-ce ere 29 


There was not a single regulation or 
criterion which did not receive at 
least one negative vote. There were 
twenty-nine items on regulations and 
thirty-six on criteria. Although the 
approval was almost unanimous, rang- 
ing from 86 percent to 99 percent on 
every item, there was much evidence 
that many of the principals had taken 
the time to give careful attention to 
the revision because of the hundreds 
of comments that were written to 
explain the vote of approval or dis- 
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approval. One principal said, ‘We 
spent better than two hours going 
over the items covered in the blank.” 
The greatest number of disapproving 
votes cast against any regulation was 
on 36 and for any criterion was on 3f. 
Even then, the totals were only 247 
and 59, respectively. 

In order to show more clearly how 
the principals voted, Table II lists 
the major regulations which were 
disapproved by 3 percent or more of 
the respondents. 
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in assisting the revision committee to 
submit a more fool-proof set of revi- 
sions for the final vote. 

Before presenting an analysis of the 
principals’ reactions to each of the 
regulations and criteria, it should be 
interesting to learn what some of 


these men think of the whole program. 


Let them speak for themselves. 


In general I believe the regulations and cri- 
teria as set forth are reasonable. During the war 
emergency a teacher-shortage has presented diffi- 
culties in properly staffing our school facilities, 


TABLE II 
REGULATIONS DISAPPROVED BY 3 PERCENT OR MORE OF THE PRINCIPALS 


Number o : Number of Percent of 
sisi ed Name of Regulation Votes Disapproval 
3b2 Professional preparation of librarian........ 274 I5 
3b1 The librarians cia sci 6 qepeposs cys eousys ats 116 6 
303 Preparation in teaching areas.............. 62 4 
Io Meachingiloadseenectage cs siete eee cian ce S77 3 
3a1 General preparation of teachers............ 56 3 
11d hibranyexpendituressm.tese see cere on 52 B 
4a Preparation of the principal................ 51 3 
8 SIZETOL SCHOO] se were: oe eer aras ae eee 50 3 


The only criterion disapproved by 
as many as 3 percent was 3f, Admini- 
stration of the Activity Program. 

So far as the expressions of approval 
and disapproval are concerned, the 
Commission could ask for permission 
to submit the revision for a vote of 
adoption or rejection. Disapproval of 
not more than 15 percent looks like a 
mandate to submit the revision as it 
is now worded. The matter is not that 
simple, however, since due heed should 
be paid the many critical and con- 
structive comments which the princi- 
pals took time to record. Even though 
the negative votes are comparatively 
few, those who have taken the trouble 
to express themselves may have un- 
covered a fundamental weakness, a 
fallacy, or an inconsistency in some 
regulation or criterion. These thought- 
ful criticisms may be of great service 


but, with reasonable leniency in this respect, 
I believe the North Central Association will be 
entirely justified in holding in force its present 
demands as proposed. 

The emphasis upon the qualitative definitions 
will, I feel, stimulate improvements in those as- 
pects of the total school program which are diffi- 
cult to measure under the old procedure. I am 
particularly pleased to find a clear recognition of 
the obligations of our school to the total commu- 
nity, and a consequent emphasis upon local 
autonomy in matters of philosophy and curricu- 
lum. 

We have been impressed with the proposed 
revision because we think you have been very 
generous in trying to see that the success of the 
schools should be measured in terms of results, 
not machinery. 

I read the proposed revisions. . . . While there 
are some places where a radical change is being 
made, I find nothing that should be a deterrent 
for any school maintaining proper standards. 

Believe it or not, the various committees and 
student body meetings take very seriously the 
rules and regulations of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 
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With but few exceptions the general 
tone of this type of comment is in 
hearty favor and accord with the 
work of the revision committee. It is 
to be expected that there would be a 
few who question the whole program 
of the Association. What this principal 
says is characteristic of this attitude, 
“It would seem to me that the work 
of the North Central Association 
could very well be done by the State 
Department of Education.”? One com- 
plaint that will be found several times 
in connection with specific regulations 
and criteria is that these have been 
written wholly from the point of 
view of the public secondary schools. 
The request is therefore made that 
special leeway be granted such schools 
with respect to the particular item at 
issue. Several principals object to the 
revision on the ground that the present 
is no time to raise standards. Since 
most of the regulations were trans- 
ferred from the previous set of regula- 
tions and criteria now in force the 
only interpretation that can be given 
to such an opinion is that the princi- 
pals were not themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the present set. It was, 
then, possibly a good educational 
experience for them to read carefully 
the proposed revision. 

The main part of this report is 
concerned with the criticisms and 
suggestions that have been summa- 
rized and, in some cases, interpreted 
for each regulation and criterion. By 
referring to the appropriate section in 
the revision blank the reader can 
identify just what the problem is. In 
preparing this section of the report, 
the first step was to record for each 
state and by each regulation and 
criterion, separately, the criticisms 
or suggestions made on the individual 
items as listed on the approval blank. 
When this task was finished, a com- 
posite summary of all the comments 


was made on each item from the sep- 
arate state compilations. It is this 
composite summary that forms the 
major portion of this report. A con- 
scientious attempt was made to as- 
semble the comments and criticisms 
in such a way as to portray as accu- 
rately as possible the tenor and import 
of the various statements. In many 
instances the exact wording of the 
principal is quoted, otherwise no 
quotation marks are used. Then, too, 
where the writer felt it desirable to 
make some comments with respect 
to an expressed point of view he felt 
free to include them. These comments 
are italicized. 

The order of presentation is the 
same as that of the listing on the 
approval blank. The Regulations have 
been treated first, and the Criteria 
next. We did not ask for any opinions 
on the guiding principles and the 
policies, although the Ohio group of 
principals did vote their approval of 
them. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The filling in of the annual report 
blank comes at the busiest time of the 
school year. Colleges are slow in 
sending transcripts. In one state teach- 
ers are allowed until November 15 
to complete their degree requirements. ° 
Some schools would like to wait until 
November 15, others to December 1. 
A suggestion from Illinois is that the 
North Central blank be identical with 
the one sent to the State Department. 
Little does he realize that there are 
nineteen other state departments and 
nineteen other kinds of state annual 
report blanks. 

2. In some schools, grades 7 and 8 
are in the high-school building for 
convenience, whereas they are really a 
part of the elementary system. In 
Ohio, grades 7 and 8 are treated as 
elementary in the distribution of 
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state funds. One asks, “If we are to 
have six-year schools, then why not 
report on all six years?’ Another 
wants to know the Association’s policy 
with respect to the 4-4 type of or- 
ganization. He thinks that such a 
school should report only on grades 
11 and 12. 

3a1. Some one from every state had 
comments on this regulation. Four 
points of view emerge. Teachers 
should not be penalized for being 
graduates of non-accredited colleges. 
The regulation should not be retroac- 
tive. Teachers of technical subjects 
and of highly specialized interests 
should be excepted. Previous experi- 
ence should also be considered for 
such teachers. This regulation is diffi- 
cult to enforce during the emergency, 
especially by small schools. Then there 
are those who believe that the Associa- 
tion should fight to make non-accredit- 
ed colleges accredited. 

3a2. This is no time to lower or 
waive professional requirements ac- 
cording to some principals. Courses in 
professional Education should be de- 
fined. Fifteen hours in Education are 
insufficient. Experience and proficiency 
are more valuable criteria than se- 
mester hours of professional prepara- 
tion. Private schools who get their 
teachers from eastern colleges should 
be allowed to grant these teachers two 
years to obtain their professional prep- 
aration. 

3a3. The greatest point of attack 
seems to be directed toward that 
section which permits variations ac- 
cording to the different state certifica- 
tion requirements. Many say that 
there should be only one set for all 
North Central Association schools; 
in fact, it is none of its concern if a 
state does demand further preparation. 
Whoever said this does not realize that 
schools in any state must first meet that 
state’s requirements for a first class 
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commission, and meeting the state’s 
teacher education requirements is one of 
the requisites for such a commission. 
“If the Association is to pass on a 
school’s observance of one prescription 
of a state—teacher preparation— 
logically it should also inquire into 
the school’s observance of all the other 
state prescriptions regarding curricu- 
lum, library, length of school year, 
records, etc., as new Regulations 3c 
and 3e do in part.”” Another complaint 
is that not enough hours are required 
in some areas. These are social studies 
and unified courses, although some 
wish to know what unified courses are. 
Others ask why credit is not given for 
work taken in high school in type- 
writing and shorthand as well as in 
mathematics and a foreign language. 
Allowance should be granted for pre- 
vious experience, teaching and practi- 
cal, in a field. 

3a4. In many cities the transcripts 
of teachers are kept in the central 
office of the school system. Conse- 
quently, the words “‘or system” should 
be added at the end of the first sen- 
tence. Some one suggests that a 
certified copy of the transcript should 
be sufficient. This suggestion has 
merit. One principal thinks that the 
last sentence in this regulation pre- 
supposes dishonesty or inability to 
evaluate a transcript on the part of the 
administrative head of the school. 
Little does he realize how many dis- 
crepancies are found between the data 
reported on Form B and those on the 
actual transcripts. Still another sug- 
gestion is that college registrars should 
be asked to total the hours in Educa- 
tion and the hours in each of the 
major and minor fields. A principal 
asks if the credits furnished by teacher 
placement bureaus would be adequate. 
And then there is the man who says 
that, so long as minimum standards 
are met, it is unnecessary to record all 
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the hours of preparation of a teacher 
on the annual report blank. 

361. More comments and criticisms 
have been made of these sections that 
deal with the librarian than for any 
other regulation. The chief lament is 
that it is well nigh impossible for 
most schools, especially the medium- 
sized and small ones, to obtain a 
teacher of any kind who has had any 
hours at all in library science. The 
principals also claim that the colleges 
in their state offer very little or no 
work in library science. A natural 
corollary is that no teacher in such a 
state can qualify for this regulation. 
Furthermore, in the small schools it is 
difficult to allow the teacher-librarian 
to spend two periods daily in the li- 
brary because of an already heavy 
teaching load. Probably the North 
Central Association should embark upon 
a plan to educate its principals in the 
purposes of a library in the modern 
secondary school. 

3b2. The attitude of many principals 
can be summed up in this remark: 
“This criterion is the most difficult of 
all to meet in small schools.”’ Here 
follows a list of the most frequently 
occurring comments. “I am in sym- 
pathy with the plan, but it is impos- 
sible to enforce.” The criterion should 
not be retroactive. Experience in any 
kind of library work should be counted 
in. If fifteen semester hours are the 
minimum for regular teachers, fifteen 
semester hours should suffice for the 
librarian. North Central Association 
approved colleges should require at 
least a minor in library science for all 
English majors. More colleges should 
offer courses in library science during 
the summer session. Requirements in 
professional Education should be 
waived for the non-teaching librarian. 
It seems that the following states are 
especially lacking in offering oppor- 
tunities for library training, Arizona, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

363. The word “adequate” should 
be defined more explicitly. In large 
schools assistant librarians should be 
adequately trained. There should be 
a critical point in a school’s enrollment 
or in the use of the library where 
an assistant librarian is badly needed. 

3c. The North Central Association 
should set the minimum requirements 
for all member schools to be deter- 
mined by careful study. These should 
not vary for the different states. One 
principal asked this pertinent question: 
“Suppose a given state has no re- 
quirements for this type of personnel, 
then what?” One man believes that 
this regulation borders on socialized 
medicine, while another one says that 
someone must start the movement. 
Until the Association has made a 
thorough study of the qualifications 
of physicians, etc., this regulation 
should be worded in general terms and 
placed among the criteria. 

3d. Several men have seriously 
stated that they would just as soon 
have intelligent adults who can soon 
master the necessary office details. 
In many small high schools the use of 
junior and senior students is the only 
means of securing office help. In 
Chicago the clerical staff is on civil 
service. Some would like a clearer 
definition of what is meant by “ade- 
quate assistance.”” One man says that 
this regulation is none of the North 
Central Association’s business. Does he 
know how many principals there are 
whose work is so ineffective because 
they do so much of their own clerical 
work? This is a good question: ‘What 
clerical help should be made available 
to schools of different size?’ This 
regulation should not be retroactive. 

3e. The same man who said that 
3d was none of the Association’s 
business repeats his statement for 
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this one. Again we have a common 
thought that there is over-emphasis 
on state control, that this regulation 
should include minimum qualifications 
which should be the same for all 
member schools. 

4a. There are so many varied com- 
ments on this regulation that the 
best procedure is to list them as they 
seem to occur most frequently. It 
should not be retroactive. If a man 
does not have a Master’s degree, 
equivalency should be substituted 
for the degree. The possession of a 
degree does not guarantee an ade- 
quate school administration. Two year’s 
teaching experience is not enough. A 
course in school finance is not neces- 
sary for a high school principal. In a 
small school the second in command 
should not be required to have the 
Master’s degree. Two years as an 
assistant administrator would be a 
valuable experience. One man says 
that the standards should be left as 
they are, and another one says we are 
not yet ready for this regulation. 
Under what criteria do these men sup- 
pose we are now operating? 

4b. Again we find the claims made 
that the possession of an advanced 
degree does not insure a good adminis- 
tration, that equivalency should be 
permitted, that two year’s teaching 
experience is insufficient, and that 
this regulation should not be retroac- 
tive. In the case of private schools that 
come under the jurisdiction of a presi- 
dent, special consideration should be 
given to the fact that his preparation 
may not harmonize with this regula- 
tion. There are those who believe that a 
superintendent should possess higher 
qualifications than those of the prin- 
cipal. One says that graduate work 
should be recommended but not re- 
quired. How would his point of view 
accord with the advanced degrees that 
teachers themselves are now acquiring? 
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4c. Here we have those who say that 
graduate work should be recommended 
but not required, that equivalency 
should be counted, that the regulation 
should not be retroactive, and that 
experience should take the place of 
graduate work. Other suggestions are 
that the title should be changed to 
“Supervisory and guidance assist- 
ants,” that the recommended courses 
should be defined more specifically, 
that there seems to be no reason for 
the difference in courses listed here 
and in 4a, and that such an assistant 
should have at least ten hours for 
each field in which he works. 

5. There are interesting variations 
in the opinions as to what should 
constitute a school year. The main 
difficulty centers around the adjust- 
ment that should be made for those 
extra days that custom has included in 
the school year. These days are the 
State Teachers Convention, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, and Me- 
morial Day. Then there is the question 
of adjustments for weather and epidem- 
ics. This last problem is usually 
handled as an individual case in the 
light of Policy 8. One man suggests a 
minimum of 170 days or less in order 
to provide for emergencies. Another 
one states that it is difficult to get 172 
days into a 36-week year, while 
several others believe that the set 
minimum should be 180 days of actual 
classroom teaching. The principal of a 
large evening high school says that 
his school is in session thirty-six weeks, 
three nights a week, and one full 
hour for each period. He claims that 
the students are adults and assimilate 
faster and better than high-school 
students. A university high-school 
principal claims that the common 
school year pattern in many private 
schools calls for a shorter school year 
than the 172-day minimum. 
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6a. There is no hard and fast agree- 
ment on this regulation. Some have 
suggested that a minimum number of 
minutes per week should be set rather 
than a daily limitation. One principal 
points out that this regulation is 
inconsistent with the 172 days mini- 
mum permitted in Regulation 5. In 
the last sentence the word “hour” 
should be changed to “‘period.”’ 

6b. Most of the discussion on Regu- 
lation 6 concerns this section of it. 
Previously published regulations have 
made no mention of the lengthened 
period. In other words, this is the first 
time that the Commission has taken 
cognizance of this alternative. Con- 
sequently, the comments are numerous 
and varied. One pertinent question is, 
“Should the length of the school year 
be related to the length of the daily 
period?” In other words, if the school 
year consists of two hundred days, 
would 50-minute periods be permis- 
sible? Catholic schools are faced with 
the problem of giving a _ required 
half-hour every day to religious in- 
struction. Principals of private schools 
would like to know if that part of the 
evening spent in supervised study 
should be counted as class time under 
this regulation. A problem like this 
one, even though 1t is entirely reasonable, 
entails that much more work in the 
office of the state chairman. It means 
that each report has to be analyzed 
separately because of varying practices 
and that there must be someone in the 
chairman’s office who is well acquainted 
with the particular liberties that have 
been allowed any school. The chairman 
himself is a busy man, with other 
duties to perform. In states where there 
is a membership of a hundred or more 
schools it would almost necessitate the 
employment of a permanent, full-time 
clerical assistant to handle the work of 
the office. 


One man suggests the use of the 
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formula: number of minutes X number 
of periods = 7,200. He misses entirely 
the purpose which the lengthened period 
supposedly serves. Because of the out- 
side requirements with respect to 
vocational courses many schools com- 
bine the short and long periods; e.g., 
three 55-minute periods in the morning 
and four 45-minute periods in the 
afternoon. One man wishes that the 
vocational restrictions would be re- 
moved so that his school might be 
free to operate its schedule as it 
elects. One wishes to have “directed 
study” defined. He says that it has 
too many different meanings to differ- 
rent people. Another raises the chal- 
lenge as to when young people are to 
learn to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of life. He believes that independ- 
ent study should be encouraged, not 
discouraged. The principal of an 
experimental school says that this 
regulation does not take into consider- 
ation unconventional programs that 
involve a core program. The principal 
of one of our extremely unconventional 
schools says that there is a mathe- 
matical inconsistency in this regula- 
tion. It says, states he, that 55 min- 
utes = 80 minutes and 15 minutes = 
40 minutes. A 4o-minute period is 
supposed to involve an equal amount 
of outside preparation. A 55-minute 
period, however, includes outside prep- 
aration. Mathematically, he con- 
cludes, it is hard to explain. Figure 
that one for yourselves. 

7a. The main comment is that 
additional activities have now been 
taken into the school program, such 
as physical education, so it should be 
seventeen units instead of sixteen. 
Only one man expressed himself in 
favor of fifteen units, and another 
claimed that the upper four years 
should always be considered in the 
computation of units. 

7b. Only one principal objected. 
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He stated that this regulation was 
inconsistent with Regulation 5, in 
which 172 days is the minimum. 

7c. This regulation is new. It 1s an 
atiempt to combat the rigidity of the 
standardized unit basis for earning 
credit and to recognize a more flexrble 
method, that of standardized test equiv- 
alency. The most common criticism 
is that Regulations 7c, 7d, and 7e are 
inconsistent with Regulation 9. The 
same opinions will be found expressed 
under that regulation. The principals 
seem to feel that acceleration is 
encouraged here but discouraged 
there. Several question the advisability 
of using any tests. They believe that 
certain tests should be designated in 
that certain definite tests should be 
predetermined by the Association. 
Otherwise, the tests are subject to 
abuse such as using any type of test 
and giving wholesale credits by exami- 
nation. It is a wise provision, if care- 
fully administered. Some would have 
their use allowed at first only on an 
experimental basis. Others believe 
that credit obtained this way will 
make teachers more subject-minded 
than they are now. 

7d. There is some overlapping in the 
content of the responses to the last 
three parts of Regulation 7. Some of 
the same comments are made for two 
or three of them, but they come from 
different principals in different states. 
One man asserts that the import of 
this regulation has always applied in 
all schools, which should have a liberal 
discretion in the choice of tests. Hasn’t 
this principal overlooked the significance 
of this regulation? One man isn’t sure 
of credit by testing alone. Another 
believes that such students should be 
placed on a year’s probationary period. 
It is suggested by one that the Asso- 
ciation provide a set of standard tests 
for this purpose, while another thinks 
that some uniform method of evalua- 
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tion should be included in the regula- 
tion. More than one questions the va- 
lidity of the G.E.D. tests. One principal 
wonders if colleges will accept such test 
results as credit equivalents. 

ve. An interesting comment made 
by principals of private schools in 
six different states is expressed in the 
words of one of them: “The Association 
should no more specify the tests that 
may be used than it should specify the 
grade that may be attained, the text- 
books that may be used, or the courses 
that may be taught.” No principal of a 
public high school made such a state- 
ment, at least not for the record. One 
of the above several principals says 
that the Association would be subject 
to pressure groups of publishers and 
individuals and needlessly restrict the 
freedom of the school. We may well 
ask which is preferable, if pressure is to 
be brought, to have it brought on the 
Association or on the individual school? 
Which one, probably, might have the 
better judgment as to the validity of a 
certain test, the Association or the indi- 
vidual school? And, if there should be 
any degree of uniformity in the twenty 
states of the Association in the matter of 
the transfer of such credits from one 
state to another, which might be more 
acceptable, an Association approved 
test or one approved by the individual 
school? Objection has also been raised 
against the use of “this” in the second 
line, with the recommendation that 
7d and 7e be interchanged. 

8. In the attempt to state a general 
principle in succinct terms we succeeded 
in being too terse, because so many 
principals said that this regulation was 
not clear. The most startling miscon- 
ception of what was implied was that 
it meant one more teacher than the age 
of the school, 1.e., since it was organized. 
Evidently, these people failed to try to 
figure out what was meant, viz., that a 
three-year school should have four full- 
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tame teachers, a four-year school five 
full-time teachers, etc. One constructive 
suggestion was that the words “full- 
time equivalency of all teachers’ be 
substituted for the words “full-time 
teachers.’”’ Some claimed that there 
was no relationship between the size of 
the school and the quality of the work 
done. One would like to see some 
leeway permitted depending upon the 
enrollment and the number of subjects 
taught by the superintendent. Another 
says that the enforcement of such a 
regulation will result in the dropping 
out of his state from the Association. 
He is seconded by one who states that 
this regulation makes it increasingly 
difficult for small schools to meet the 
regulations and criteria. Do these men 
realize that this regulation is by no 
means new, and that it has been a 
regulation for many years? On the other 
hand, there are those who are emphatic 
in declaring that adequate education 
cannot be offered economically with 
fewer than ten teachers and 175-200 
pupils. 

9. Most of those who expressed 
themselves on this regulation said 
that they preferred the old Regulation 
9 to this one. They think that the new 
one conflicts with Regulation 7 by 
excluding qualitative acceleration of 
students. They seem to overlook the last 
sentence in this regulation. Furthermore, 
it was not the intention or chief purpose 
of Criterion 7d to deal with problems of 
acceleration. One principal went so far 
as to say, ‘‘We do not recognize ex- 
ceptional cases—a student takes four 
years in a four-year school.” In the 
fourth line, the word ‘“‘or” should be 
substituted for the word ‘‘and.”’ 

10. This regulation seems to encoun- 
ter some difficulty in those states 
where the number of teachers em- 
ployed is based on average daily 
attendance. Isn’t this because there ts a 
misunderstanding as to what constitutes 
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a minimum? If state aid is based on 
average daily attendance, why should a 
community not feel free to spend more 
money for extra teachers if, by so doing, 
it might improve the offerings of its 
school? In one city there is a rule that 
allows as many teachers as the enroll- 
ment divided by 28. Then, if one de- 
partment is overstocked and another 
understocked, teachers are transferred 
from the first department to the 
second. In another city this regulation 
would force all the schools out of the 
Association. The periods are fifty 
minutes in the clear, with half credit 
for all non-prepared subjects, and the 
normal teaching load is six periods 
daily. Several principals said that a 
definite departure should be made in 
the case of the short-period day and 
teachers of shop. A load of eight shop 
periods should be considered normal 
for these teachers. Some principals 
would also like to see exceptions made 
for teachers of physical education, 
music, and typewriting. The small 
schools were almost unanimous in 
declaring that the enforcement of this 
regulation would work a definite 
hardship on them. One man said, 
“We consider six periods a normal 
teaching load, thirty pupils not too 
many for a class, which makes 180.” 
Others said that it was only fair to 
assign a teacher five classes, a study 
hall, and an extracurricular sponsor- 
ship. Several considered the regulation 
a desirable one, but that it was not 
practical until more money and teach- 
ers are available. Catholic schools 
asked if, where a staff resides on the 
premises, a load of more than seven 
classes a day might not be allowed. 
Although they did not mention the 
Douglass formula, there were those 
who proposed that a different weight 
be accorded a study-hall period and an 
extracurricular sponsorship. There 
were none who took up the cudgels 
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for or against the giving of any con- 
sideration in determining teacher load 
in connection with work on special 
committees. 

One constructive suggestion came 
from a high-school visitor. He pro- 
posed the deletion of the sentence 
beginning: ‘‘The desirable maximum 
equivalency” and ending, “lengthened 
period schedule,” and the substitution 
for it of these two sentences: ‘‘For the 
short period. schedule (less than 55 
minutes net per period) the maximum 
equivalency of a combination of such 
duties is six periods daily, including 
study hall assignments. For the long 
period schedule (55 minutes net or 
more per period) the maximum equiv- 
alency of a combination of such 
duties is five periods daily, including 
study hall assignments. At the discre- 
tion of the State Committee a teaching 
load in excess of either maximum may 
be considered a violation of this regu- 
lation.” 

A state chairman proposes the use 
of the Douglass formula for finding the 
teacher load. ‘‘Otherwise,’” says he, 
“T fear that the whole thing is rather 
vague.” 

11a. Again we find a misunderstand- 
ing. In correlating sections a and }, 
some principals think that the $200 in 
section a is a base sum, to which the 
amounts in section b are added. This 
interpretation may be due to the words 
“in addition to this amount? which 
introduce section b. In one state there 
is a law requiring that only $3.00 be 
expended per pupil in average daily 
attendance for all school, janitor, and 
library supplies. Many think that the 
minimum amount is too small; others 
that it is too high for small schools and 
too low for Jarge schools. Then, there 
is the question as to the inclusion of 
maps, pictures, film strips, films, slides, 
etc., in the expenditures for the library. 
There are also those schools who have 
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easy access to and make good use of a 
public library. Small schools will 
have difficulty in meeting this regula- 
tion. Do these schools ever stop to con- 
sider how little can be obtained for $200 
if books and magazines only are pur- 
chased? 

11b. Should the same amount be 
expended for library purposes year 
after year? May it not be that these 
needs vary from year to year. Then 
there is the repetition of the claim 
that the scale of expenditure is too 
high or too low. Borderline cases 
present a problem to some principals. 
According to a literal interpretation 
of the scale, a school of one-thousand 
would spend $500 while a school of 
nine-hundred would spend $675. That’s 
the trouble with literal interpretations. 
The sole intention of this scale of ex- 
penditures is to serve as a guide to what 
approximate and sensible expenditures 
might be, but only in the light of the 
needs of each particular school. 

12. There was very little adverse 
comment on this regulation. One prin- 
cipal said that a school should not be 
marked down because of “‘its finan- 
cial status,” while another asked, 
“Ts a district to blame if it is relatively 
poor and unable to meet the stand- 
ards?” About the only reply that can be 
made to such a question is, “Why 
should any such school be a member even 
of the North Central Association?” 


CRITERIA 


1a. From some of the comments that 
were evoked by this criterion it seems 
desirable that sections a and b be inter- 
changed. Here are the reasons. 


Indefinite and impractical. 

It becomes static as soon as it is written and 
printed. 

It may put pressure on schools to think up a 
philosophy, but I doubt if such a process will 
improve anything. 

I doubt if you will find any of our schools that 
can qualify under this criterion. 
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Is anything gained by copying a philosophy of 
education from some text? 

I dread the day when we formalize, and when 
committees begin to try to evaluate statements 
of philosophy and to prescribe the number of ob- 
jectives that should be included. 

Any school can write a philosophy, but there 
is no assurance it will ever be carried out. 

It is impossible to write a philosophy that is 
less than textbook length. 

The religious element must be included. 


Since many of the new criteria are 
based upon the Evaluative Criteria, it 
does seem that the principals who 
expressed themselves in the above state- 
ments are not acquainted with the 
Evaluative Criteria nor with philosophy 
upon which it 1s based. This philosophy 
is supported in statement three of the 
Guiding Principles: “‘A school should 
be judged, in so far as possible, in terms 
of its own philosophy and the purpose 
which it serves in its community.” 
That is why it might be advisable to label 
criterion 1b number 1a, inasmuch as it is 
impossible for any school to formulate 
its so-called philosophy except in terms 
of an analysis of its pupil population 
and school community. The last sen- 
tence of Criterion 1b would naturally 
lead up to the criterion that deals with 
the school’s philosophy. 

1b. Since both Criteria r@ and 16 
owe their inclusion directly to the 
Evaluative Criteria, what answer can 
be directed to the principal who says, 
“T disagree with the assumption that 
the Association should have any con- 
trol over the philosophy of a member 
school, and I insist that 10 is a step 
toward control?” No one has ever 
claimed for one moment that the Associa- 
tion is going to exercise control over the 
philosophy of a member school. What it is 
interested in doing is to discover whether 
or not the school is trying to live up to tts 
own philosophy. To the man who asserts 
that the second sentence in this criterion 
is “surplusage,” the challenge might be 
raised, ‘Are you an isolationist?” 


2a. The main problem on the part of 
those who had any comments to make 
seemed to concern private and reli- 
gious schools. It is expressed by one 
of them thus: “Is there no place for the 
cultural non-vocational school which 
does not offer to its public what they 
do not require of it?” Another one 
states, “There are several schools 
existing for no other purpose than to 
prepare prospective college students.” 
That seems to be a pretty small order in 
view of the fact that these same students 
also will be called upon to fulfill their 
function as citizens in a democracy. A 
cynical comment is: “There is no 
point in thinking that overworked 
teachers can throw in a little time on 
the side and accomplish much in the 
line of curriculum construction. Is this 
just nice talk, or can it be directing 
policy?” 

2b. The general tone of the comments 
shows that those who voted against this 
criterion labored under a cloud of mis- 
understanding or misapprehension with 
respect to the intentions of the criteria. 
The original wording as taken from the 
Evaluative Criteria was modified by the 
revision committee in such a way as to 
lose the significance of the philosophy of 
the pupil activity program. In its efforts 
to be brief, the committee said what it 
surely did not mean to say. The original 
statement read as follows: “Since the 
curriculum comprises all of the ex- 
periences which pupils have while 
under the direction of the school, 
there can be no regid dividing line, 
educationally, between the usual class- 
room activities and those activities 
sometimes called ‘extra-curricular ac- 
tivities’ which commonly permit more 
freedom and are largely initiated and 
directed by the pupils themselves. 
There is need for pupil participation 
and expression in experiences which 
are more nearly like out-of-school and 
daily life experiences than are the 
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usual classroom procedures. The pupil 
activity program should aim to devel- 
op desirable social traits and behavior 
patterns in an environment favorable 
to their growth and, in general char- 
acter, so similar to life outside the 
classroom that a maximum carry-over 
may be expected. Under competent 
guidance pupils should share respon- 
sibility for the selection, organization, 
and evaluation of such activities and of 
their probable outcomes. In all such 
activities the development of leader- 
ship ability in pupils should be one 
objective. Opportunities for exercising 
leadership should therefore be abun- 
dantly provided.” 

If the original is compared with the 
condensed and blunt form, it becomes 
rather clear why principals reacted as 
they did. 


It is carrying a good thing too far to say that 
students will actually participate in the school 
administration as the term is ordinarily defined. 

We do not want to support a requirement 
making more or less mandatory the release of 
administration functions to pupils. 

Pupils should not be required to participate in 
the administration of the school. 

It should read “participation in the adminis- 
tration of suitable school functions.” 

It is also desirable that the faculty have a 
voice in management. 

The extent to which pupils would be permitted 
to participate should be clarified or limited. 


These statements would probably not 
have been made if the original wording 
had been preserved. 

2c. Nocomments. 

2d. The only objection that was at 
all common was that there was too 
much emphasis on “‘organized activity” 
in the guidance program, especially in 
small schools. Another was not so 
much an objection as a question, “‘Do 
we have enough trained teachers for 
this type of work?” 

2e. The second paragraph of this 
criterion is one of the oldest in the history 
of the Commission. In the recent editions 
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of the Criteria it has held the number one 
position. Practically no opposition was 
expressed against it. Three religious 
schools said that the term “‘desirable”’ 
should be construed as consonant 
with the objectives of the school. One 
principal said that schools cannot 
always be held responsible for the 
attitudes of pressure groups. 

2f. In order to evaluate outcomes 
we should have some way of checking 
and finding out the evidences that 
such outcomes are being realized. 

3a. Such comments as were made 
stress the difficulty of complying with 
this criterion during these days of 
teacher shortages. Other statements 
that might help to clarify the criteria 
are herewith listed. 

This depends upon a definition of scholarship. 
Teachers of shop, commerce, and music have a 
type of scholarship that comes with competence 
in the field not measured by scholastic standards 
alone. 

What is meant by giving evidence of “‘continu- 
ous professional growth?” 

I object to and deny its validity, if it means 
continual taking of college courses, required 
summer enrollment, etc., as chief evidences of 
professional growth. 

A specific recommendation on pupil-teacher 
ratio would help the administrators justify the 
necessary instructional staff. 


The reviewing committees should 
consider more kindly the recommen- 
dations of a State Committee in the 
light of Policy 8. 

3b. Here we have a repetition of the 
type of comment made on Regulation 
3b, viz., that compliance with it is 
practically impossible for small schools, 
and that successful teaching exper- 
ience need not be required of librarians. 
Thosewho voice this latter opinion must be 
thinking in terms of a very local situa- 
tion where the librarian does no class- 
room teaching. 

3c, 3d, and 3e. Since these three 
criteria treat of services that have not 
hitherto been included in the Criteria, 
and, since the responses were rather 
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few in number, they will be treated 
together. The question of adequacy 
is raised and how it is to be measured. 
Small schools will have great diffi- 
culty in providing health personnel, 
but the Association should take the 
lead in stimulating schools so as to 
make them more conscious of these 
needs. As to the clerical staff, the 
requests were that the Association 
specify the kind of clerical help that 
should be available in schools of 
different sizes. Two good questions 
are asked about the custodial staff. 
How about a specific recommendation 
regarding pupil-janitor ratio? Would 
it be possible to set forth minimum 
requirements for a school custodian? 

3f. Opinions on this criterion range 
from those which state that the health 
examination is not the business of the 
Association and is an unwarranted 
violation of tenure, to those which say 
that the Board of Education should 
provide for such an examination for 
pupils as well as for teachers. Some of 
the more moderate statements are 
presented here. 

It is better to ask teachers to have a health 
examination when there is a need. 

We favor such an examination for new em- 
ployees. 

It should be required when there is a suspicion 
of ill health. 

It should be part of a teacher’s contract that 
an examination is necessary when the local board 
feels a need. 

Such an examination should be given every 
year preceding the opening of school. 

“Periodically”? should be stated more defi- 
nitely as to the length of time involved. 


Here are the more negative reac- 
tions. 


Doctors make only a perfunctory examination. 

It is no good unless we establish criteria for 
disqualification. 

This criterion is loaded with dynamite. 

Until people in other lines of public service are 
subjected to the requirement, I don’t think or 
feel that teachers should be. 

A health examination is the responsibility of 
the individual. 


This criterion could be used to discharge 
teachers. 

It is not necessary for small, private schools. 

It should not be required in small schools until 
facilities are available. 

It can be used to the detriment of the em- 
ployee. 


4a. Any argument caused by this 
criterion comes largely from private 
schools. 


It does not appear to allow for individual dif- 
ferences that prevail among private schools. 

It is inapplicable to a world-wide [Catholic] 
organization, such as ours. 

The administrative organization, for schools 
conducted by religious [sic] cannot be on such a 
simple and clear-cut plan. Directives from state, 
diocesan, and religious authorities are in sub- 
stantial agreement, all aiming at improving the 
educational situation. 

What about the case of a university high school 
not under a board of education? 


4b1. The second sentence in this 
criterion is the one that is challenged 
several times. Several principals are in 
agreement that the statement of policy 
need not necessarily be published. 


The board may not want to make public cer- 
tain policies. 

The time is not quite ripe for such a publica- 
tion. More education is needed as to the value 
of such a procedure. 

Is it a general policy, or does it include specific 
items? Is it rewritten from year to year? 

It sounds good but the board is a political 
body and has the privilege of changing its mind. 


4b2. Here the only comment is, “In 
Catholic school systems the hiring and 
firing of employees is left to the advi- 
sory council of the individual school.” 

4b3. The contrast between practices 
in private and public schools is brought 
out in the following statements. “It 
should not be applicable to private 
school systems.” “In the case of volun- 
tary teachers in a religious community 
the employees have frequently to be 
dismissed or their work changed.” 

Other questions asked deal with the 
propriety of a public hearing. “How 
can such matters be made a part of the 
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public record and still avoid unfavor- 
able publicity?” One claims that the 
tenure bull covers this situation. How 
many states have such tenure laws in 
effect? 

464. The word ‘“‘system” should be 
added after the word “school.” The 
reason for this recommendation is that in 
large cities the administrative head who 
attends the board meetings is the superin- 
tendent of the whole school system. 

4bs. Two suggestions are offered. 
One is that the word “‘only” should be 


inserted after the word “employees.” 


The other is that this criterion is good 
as a general principle, but that ‘other 
staff members should be freely ac- 
corded the right—perhaps with the 
approval of the administrative head— 
of presenting their problems to the 
board.” 

406. The only challenge to this cri- 
terion comes from those schools where 
there is an independent business man- 
ager. 

467. Some modification in this cri- 
terion is asked by representatives of 
private schools, whose members of 
their boards of trustees come from 
cities all over the country. They believe 
that the statements about boards of 
education do not apply to their set-up. 
By a liberal interpretation of this cri- 
terion, the ‘supporting public” of a pri- 
vate school can be its clientele, wherever 
located. 

4c. No comments. 

4d. With exception of one comment 
that asks if a transfer of teachers in a 
closely knit system [Catholic] would be 
interpreted as indicating instability of 
organization, all the other challenges 
are directed to the second paragraph. 


The inclusion of the second paragraph is 
neither wise nor expedient. 

The board of education, in most states in this 
area [Arkansas], is the supreme local authority 
for the management of the schools. The adoption 
of this paragraph might result in frequent cries 
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of “interference” by an administration of the 
school. ° 

I doubt the advisability of the North Central 
Association entering into official visits. The 
N.E.A. serves this purpose. 

An outsider not familiar with the background 
of the problem would hardly be in a position to 
appraise the situation on its true merits. 

If this school is a member of the North 
Central Association, what part does he 
suppose his State Committee and State 
Chairman have in the picture? Others 
wonder how “interference” should be 
defined and how the ‘‘attitude and 
support of the community” will be 
determined. 

4e. The principal of the small high 
school is too limited as to his free time 
to do much in the way of supervision. 
This comment comes rather surpris- 
ingly from an “‘educator”’: “‘Personally 
I abhor supervision but accept it as a 
necessary evil.” 

4f. This is the old Criterion 10) 
transplanted bodily as Criterion 4f. 
Although 1t became a criterion because of 
the insistence of the principals them- 
selves, there still seem to be those who 
claim that this criterion 1s not in keeping 
with the general philosophical policies of 
the North Central Association. Repre- 
sentatives of Catholic schools feel that 
some modification should be made for 
their schools, because they conduct 
their own inter-school activities pro- 
grams. One principal seems to be labor- 


‘ing under some sort of misapprehension 


when he says, ‘‘Control should rest on 
standards rather than on buck-passing. 
This criterion gives to the North Cen- 
tral Association police or punitive 
powers rather than setting up of stand- 
ards, or a philosophy of administering 
a program.” What can be his conception 
of ways in which the standards he pro- 
poses may be enforced? When one princi- 
pal says, ‘‘Anything in the State 
sponsored by their State Activity 
Association should be followed by the 
the schools of that State,” he doesn’t 
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realize that only a few states in the As- 


sociation have such an activities associa- 


tion. 

Two very constructive suggestions 
were offered. The following sentence 
should be added, ‘‘It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the State Committee to 
furnish its member schools with a list of 
approved contests, etc.” The other is 
that ‘State Committees should give 
prompt action upon requests for con- 
ducting activities.”” There should be a 
comma after “contest” in line four. 

4g. Too broad, too detailed, vague, 
and impractical are the adjectives used 
to describe this criterion, because the 
principals who employ these terms say 
that some of the data asked for in such 
Criteria as 1B, 2A, 2Es5, and the first 
paragraph of 3A do not lend themselves 
to a record system. A possible expla- 
nation is that these principals themselves 
inter pret the criterion too broadly. 

5a. There are no objections to this 
criterion, but there are some provisos. 
In New Mexico, e.g., everything in this 
criterion is related to the direct charge 
fund, as it is called. Some others state 
that their present location makes it im- 
possible to provide playground space. 
One suggestion is that ‘“‘perhaps a 
North Central Association committee 
could be created which could provide 
suggestions for minimum standards of 
arrangement, size, ventilation, and 
lighting.” He does not seem to object to 
receiving help from the Association. 

501. No comment. 

52a. The question of accommodating 
students in the library is the one that 
aroused comment. Naturally it came 
from the principals of large schools who 
raised the following questions. ‘Is not 
Io percent an unwarranted waste of 
space in a boy’s technical high school?” 
“In a school of 5,000, isn’t 5 percent 
better?” ‘Should not the seating ac- 
commodations be scaled according to 
the size of the school?” “‘Isn’t the num- 


ber of students accommodated in the 
library at one time adjustable to the 
number of periods?” ‘‘Is not the specifi- 
cation of Io percent dangerous, since 
this depends on the size and internal 
organization of the school?” 

One principal thinks that the library 
study hall should be on its way out, and 
another says that departmental and 
room libraries might be used to better 
advantage. 

562b. Only three worth-while com- 
ments are recorded on this criterion. 


In small schools some of the records men- 
tioned may not be necessary. 

I question the use of the word “standard.” 
Classification systems which may not be stand- 
ard may meet most needs of small schools. 

There is incomplete agreement on the use of 
an accession list. The shelf list may serve the 
same purpose and avoid duplication. 


5c. One principal says that wash 
bowls and lavatories are often not 
available in sufficient numbers in pro- 
portion to the enrollment of the school. 
Another man believes that this cri- 
terion should be made a regulation. 

5d. One principal proposes that 
every student should be insurea for 
accident, the insurance to be paid by 
the board of education. 

se. “It is a mistake,” says one prin- 
cipal, ‘to omit the word ‘textbooks’ 
from the list.” 

sf. Here is another instance of failure 
to think along broad lines, in that princi- 
pals of public high schools ask why they 
should provide sleeping quarters. They 
just didn’t consider that many schools 
belonging to the North Central Assoct- 
ation are private schools which, of ne- 
cessity, have dormitories. 

5g. ‘No school,” says one principal, 
“should be asked to make an annual 
inventory of all equipment and sup- 
plies. Once every three years should be 
adequate. It is a difficult and almost 
endless task.’”? To the man who says, 
“When records go back 35 years or 
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more and are rather bulky so that it 
takes a large safe to accommodate 
them,” we might suggest the use of micro- 


film. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the statements made by the 
principals it seems possible to make 
two general conclusions: many are not 
aware of the content of the present 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools, nor 
do they know anything about the 
Evaluative Criteria as developed by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. In fact, the princi- 
pals of one state sent up a call for 
assistance in the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria in their state. The submission 
of the revision material has, therefore, 
taken on the aspects of an attempt to 
acquaint the member principals with 
the work of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. In other words, the 
Commission has just completed a pro- 
gram of educating its constituency in 
the fine art of accreditation. 

Because so many excellent sugges- 
tions have come from the principals it 
is well worth while to take these sugges- 
tions and incorporate them into rec- 
ommendations for emending and im- 
proving the revision upon which they 
passed judgment. These recommenda- 
tions will follow the same order in 
which the Regulations and the Criteria 
have been considered. 


Regulations 


1. It might be well to postpone to 
November 15 the date on which the 
annual report blank must be in the 
office of the state chairman. 

2. If a school actually is a six-year 
school, it should report on all six 
grades. The fallacy of not so doing is 
found in the incongruity of the report 
on the annual blank of salaries and full- 
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time teachers. Some provision should 
be made for type II Junior Colleges. 

3a2. A time limit might be included 
for meeting the qualifications of this 
Regulation on the part of private 
schools. 

3a3. Should we go back to a blanket 
requirement of so many hours and 
forget about the requirements in States 
higher than those demanded by the 
Association? Should credit be given for 
high-school work in typing and short- 
hand, just as for mathematics and 
foreign language? 

3a4. The words ‘‘or system”’ should 
be added at the end of the first sen- 
tence. Another statement might be in- 
cluded such as, “‘A certified copy of the 
transcript will be acceptable.” 

3b. More time should be allowed be- 
for this Regulation goes into effect. 

3c, 3d, 3¢. The same requirements 
should be set up for all states. At 
present this is impossible. 

4a. This criterion should not be 
retroactive. 

4b. The organization of private 
schools should receive consideration. 

4c. The title should be changed to 
“Supervisory and Guidance Assist- 
tants.” 

6a. In the last sentence change the 
word “hour” to “period.” 

6b. Unconventional programs are 
not recognized by the wording of this 
criterion. 

7d and 7e should be interchanged in 
order to maintain a logical order. 

8. An illustration might be given. 
“Full-time equivalency” should be 
substituted for “full-time.” 

9. In the fourth line the word ‘‘or” 
should be substituted for “and.” 

to. Introduce the use of the Doug- 
lass formula. 

11a. The wording should be clarified 
so that the amount in B is not expected 
to be in addition to the $200 stated 
in A. 
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Criteria 


1a and 16 should change places. The 
new position will emphasize the ne- 
cessity of studying the local community 
before any set of objectives can be 
developed. 

2b. The original wording as taken 
from the Evaluative Criteria should be 
restored in order to present a more 
evolutionary point of view with respect 
to student participation. 

2d. Probably the word “‘organized”’ 
in the first sentence should be deleted, 
since it is repeated in the second sen- 
tence. 

4a. Some statement should probably 
be incorporated to the effect that 
school systems under private and re- 
ligious control will be accorded suitable 
consideration. 

461. What interpretation should be 
given to the word ‘‘published’’? 

463. Should this Criterion be ap- 
plicable to private and religious school 
systems? 

464. The word ‘‘system” should be 
added after the word “school.” 


465. Insert the word “only” after 
the word ‘‘employees.”’ 

4f. There should be a comma after 
“contest” in line four. Three amend- 
ments are offered: 


Only one representative from the schools of 
any one state may represent that state in ap- 
proved contests, etc. 

It shall be the responsibility of the State 
Committee to furnish its member schools with 
a list of approved contests, etc. 

The State Committee should give prompt ac- 
tion upon requests for conducting activities. 


52a. Should the seating accommoda- 
tions of the library be scaled according 
to the size of the school? 

5b2b. There is disagreement on the 
use of an accession list. Should a 
“standard” system of cataloging be 
limited? 

5e. Include the word “textbooks” 
with the list. 

Some of the above emendations or 
proposals should meet with the general 
approval of Assocation members. They 
are herewith transmitted to the Revi- 
sion Committee. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 
By the Subcommittee on Mathematics! of the Committee on Fundamentals 
CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


GLEN G. EyE 


Principal of Wisconsin High School 
The University of Wisconsin 


Tue Fundamentals of Mathematics 
have been a part of the educational 
program for centuries. The sheer 
weight of continued inclusion in the 
curriculum may not prove value but 
it does command some respect. It is 
possible that mathematics teachers 
have relied upon this veneration and 
respect too much and, consequently, 
have failed adequately to interpret the 
contributions of the subject to laymen, 
students, and non-mathematics teach- 
ers. It is equally possible that mathe- 
matics teachers have assumed their 
place in the sun to be secure and, as a 
result, have failed to study continu- 
ously the content, methods, and eval- 
uation in the light of the demands of 
an ever changing society. It is not the 
purpose of this report to define, analyze, 
evaluate, and criticize the ‘‘status quo” 
of mathematics as offered in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It zs the 
purpose of the report to present some 
straightforward suggestions on the 
identification of the elements of mathe- 
matics which are considered basic or 
fundamental to the individual who 
wants to live successfully in our 
complex and fast-moving civilization. 
Furthermore, this statement is de- 
signed primarily for those concerned 
with education at the secondary level. 
It will be concerned with fundamentals 
of mathematics which are to be carried 
forward from the pupils’ elementary 

1C. L. Thiele, Detroit Public Schools; Floyd 


W. Hoover, University of Nebraska; Glen G. 
Eye (Chairman), University of Wisconsin. 


school experience as well as those which 
are to be achieved initially at the 
secondary school level. Obviously, a 
well defined line cannot be drawn 
between the fundamentals at the ele- 
mentary and the secondary levels. 
Education is growth and develop- 
ment. Therefore, at both levels, there 
are problems of initial learning, exten- 
sion of learning, and maintenance of 
the learned content whether the out- 
comes are termed concepts, skills, 
attitudes, appreciations, judgments, or 
problem solving. 

In this discussion of the fundamen- 
tals of mathematics, these assumptions 
are deemed basic: 


1. The pupil will grow to maturity in a world 
in which (a) quantity is significant, (b) order is 
important, and (c) precise and well-directed 
thinking is essential. 

2. Mathematics includes many skills, appre- 
ciations, and thinking processes which are crucial 
in successful living. 

3. Mathematics provides many experiences 
which are requisite to the development of skill 
in logical, relational, and imaginative thinking, 
as wellas precise mathematical skills and appre- 
ciations. ; 

4. The fundamentals of mathematics may be 
described in such terms as concepts, specific 
skills, general appreciations, thinking processes, 
judgments, and imaginative experiences. 

5. The fundamentals of mathematics are 
unique to individual students,—unique in that 
they will vary according to pupils’ environment, 
level of experience, immediate tasks, and ulti- 
mate vocational choice. 

6. The extent to which mathematics is funda- 
mental to the individual pupil depends upon his 
interest and capacity to learn, his opportunity 
to remain in school, his vocational pursuits, and 
his general and specific responsibilities. 
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7. The evaluation of achievements in the 
fundamentals must be made in terms of the be- 
havior assumed or described in the objectives. 


Discussions of “the fundamentals of 
mathematics” vary according to the 
point of view of the discussant. Hence, 
many statements in educational litera- 
ture appear to be at variance. In many 
instances, the apparent differences 
diminish when the statements are in- 
terpreted in the light of the points of 
view of the authors. In this bulletin, 
there is a conscious attempt to harmo- 
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nize the statements of the contributors 
by establishing the point of view as 
stated in Chapter III. Each contribu- 
tor has studied the point of view and 
presents, accordingly, his discussion of 
the fundamentals as they pertain to 
the area of mathematical experiences 
indicated by the chapter title. The 
final chapter will present an interpre- 
tation of the report in terms of its 
implications for the organization and 
administration of the secondary school 
program. 


CHAPTER II. SUMMARY OF SELECTED STATEMENTS ON 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 


FiLoyp W. Hoover 


Assistant Director of Admissions 
The University of Nebraska 


THE quotations submitted in this 
chapter are presented because they 
contain suggestions and implications 
for the mathematics program and be- 
cause they provide the framework for 
discussions presented in subsequent 
chapters. 


IMPORTANCE OF MATHEMATICS 
IN MODERN LIVING 


Few deny the importance of mathe- 
matics, which is one of the cornerstones 
of modern living in a scientific as well 
as a social world. 

In an address given at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics at San 
Francisco, February 21, 1942, Professor 
Congdon spoke as follows: “It was 
Adolph Quetelet, the great Belgian 
astronomer who in the nineteenth 
century said, ‘The more advanced the 
sciences have become, the more they 
have tended to enter the domains of 
mathematics.’ ’” 

In a paper entitled A Proposal for 

1 Allen R. Congdon, ‘‘Training in High School 


Mathematics Essential for Life,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVI (May, 1943), 195. 


Mathematics Education in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States, Reeve 
wrote 


In this complex civilization which we are now 
entering, a knowledge of mathematics is be- 
coming increasingly important. This does not 
mean that everyone should be trained to be a 
mathematician, but it does mean that every 
well educated citizen in America should know a 
reasonable amount of mathematics and also that 
he should be trained to use it in an intelligent 
manner.” 


In the same essay Reeve also wrote, 


If many of the present-day ills of this country 
could be traced to their origin the cause would 
be found to bea lack of knowledge of the mathe- 
matics underlying the situation or a failure to 
appreciate its important implications.® 


DE-EMPHASIS OF MATHEMATICS 
IN EDUCATION 


A curious kind of paradox made its 
appearance during the latter part of 
the 1920’s in particular. In spite of the 
fact that the United States was the 
foremost industrial power on earth and 


2 William D. Reeve, ‘‘A Proposal for Mathe- 
matics Education in the Secondary Schools of 
the United States,’ Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVI (January, 1943), II. 

3 Tbid., p. 11. 
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had extensive need and use for mathe- 
matics in industry and research, math- 
ematics received progressively less 
emphasis in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


Another pertinent feature of the pre-war 
situation was the fact that the unfavorable atti- 
tude with respect to substantial mathematics in 
high schools was entirely inconsistent with the 
increasingly technical nature of industry and our 
whole American civilization.! 


Douglass remarked: 


In an interesting paradox to this very marked 
increase in the mathematical needs of all of us, 
there has been a constantly decreasing per- 
centage of children in school above the eighth 
grade studying mathematics. It is worth noting 
that in 1910 more than three-fourths of all high 
school students were enrolled for a class in 
mathematics while in 1940 the proportion of high 
school pupils enrolled for a class in mathema- 
tics is less than one in three.” 


In his essay, ‘Influence of the War 
on the Teaching of Secondary Mathe- 
matics,”’ Breslich wrote: 


In many ways the attitudes toward mathe- 
matics before and during this war resemble those 
of World War I. In the years preceding each 
war high school mathematics received much ad- 
verse criticism from general educators, from 
teachers of higher mathematics and of related 
fields such as physics, from business and indus- 
try, and indeed, from the parents of pupils. 
Many of the educational values claimed for the 
subject were being questioned and denied. The 
trend was to discourage pupils from electing the 
subject. An endless number of schools, ever so 
many school systems and an increasing number 
of states reduced or eliminated mathematical 
requirements for graduation.’ 


Brownell suggested that public opin- 
ion was partly responsible for this shift 
in emphasis. 


Surveys of adult usage made in the past have 
uniformly shown school mathematics to be a 


1 William L. Hart, “The Nation Calls for 
Mathematics,’ School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLIII (February, 1943), 113. 

? Harl R. Douglass, ‘‘Mathematics for All,’’ 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (May, 1942), 212. 

3 E. R. Breslich, ‘‘Influence of the War on the 
Teaching of Secondary Mathematics,’ Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XX XVII (November, 1944), 291. 
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waste of time and money and have dislodged 
mathematics from its favored place in the cur- 
riculum.. These surveys have derived their 
strength from the fact that the adult subjects 
consulted did not recognize the mathematics 
which they actually employed and from the fact 
that they used much less mathematics than they 
might have used had they been properly taught.4 


RESULTS OF DE-EMPHASIS 


As a result of this de-emphasis of 
mathematics persistent criticisms have 
been lodged against the elementary 
and secondary schools concerning the 
defections in mathematics which their 
products exhibit. 


Numerous studies have shown justification for 
the persistent criticisms that a large percentage 
of high school graduates is poorly grounded in 
arithmetic. To the complaints of the industries, 
business men, teachers of various school sub 
jects and teachers of the later courses in mathe- 
matics, we may now add those of the Army and 
Navy.® 


The Committee which was estab- 
lished to study essential mathematics 
for minimum Army needs has this to 
say: 


The second fact, equally important and 
equally certain, is that the typical inductee does 
not have the training in mathematics which he 
needs. An accumulating, if distressing, body of 
evidence supports this second statement. When 
only one inductee out of four can select the cor- 
rect answer from four suggested answers for, 
5 is 20% of what number; when only one in three 
can select the correct answer for, 7—5%; and 
when only one in four can select the correct 
answer for .32+.64; under these conditions it is 
clear that the inductee is ill prepared to cope 
with the quantitative situations he will encoun- 
ter in his basic training in the Army.® 

They (army officers) say that many enlisted 
men, even those who seem to be able to obtain 
correct answers in abstract computation, are up- 
able to think quantitatively. That is to say, they 
cannot use in practical situations even the 
limited skills which they possess.® 


4 William A. Brownell, ‘Essential Mathe- 
matics for Minimum Army Needs,’’ School 
Review, LII (October, 1944), 492. 

5 Breslich, op. cit., p. 293. 

6 Committee Report, ‘‘Essential Mathematics 
for Minimum Army Needs,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVI (October, 1943), 245. 
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Breslich summarized the typical 
criticisms as follows. 


The following are typical of the criticisms 
[of the teaching of mathematics]: 

1. High School graduates are weak in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. A large percentage 
of the students in training courses has not mas- 
tered the important facts and principles of 
arithmetic, all of which are supposed to have 
received much emphasis in the elementary 
school, 

2. The students’ preparation in the basic con- 
cepts and processes of algebra and geometry is 
poor. As in arithmetic the basic ideas are not 
understood, and therefore not retained, although 
they are in almost constant use in courses in 
mathematics. 

3. Because the underlying principles are not 
understood, the tendency prevails to perform 
algebraic processes mechanically. They do not 
seem to have been learned but only memorized. 
Students do not remember them. 

4. Schools do not develop the ability of clear- 
and correct thinking in mathematical situations. 
The students have not the power to think 
through mathematical situations to form correct 
judgments, to make clear decisions and to draw 
logicalinferences. 

5. Students are inaccurate and lacking in 
thoroughness. They do not have confidence in 
their results. When speed is required accuracy 
decreases. 

6. The students are not able to use the 
mathematics they have learned. They do not 
know how to apply their mathematical knowl- 
edge when they encounter unfamiliar situations. 

7. Problem solving ability is low. Students 
lack the reasoning power to solve simple quan- 
titative problems,! 


All these criticisms were brought into 
sharp focus by a letter written by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz to Pro- 
fessor Louis I. Bredvold. In substance 
Admiral Nimitz wrote: 


A carefully prepared selective examination 
was given to 4,200 entering freshmen at 27 of the 
leading universities and colleges of the United 
States. Sixty-eight percent of the men taking 
this examination were unable to pass the arith- 
metical reasoning test. Sixty-two percent failed 
the whole test, which included also arithmetical 
combinations, vocabulary, and spatial relations.” 


1 Breslich, op. cit., p. 293. 
2C. W. Nimitz, ‘‘Letter to Professor Bred- 
vold,’”” Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (February, 


1942), 88. 
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FACTORS PERTINENT TO THE 
PRESENT SITUATION 


The accusation, clearly, was serious 
and could not be lightly brushed aside. 
Experts set to work immediately to 
determine as nearly as possible the 
causes for the impasse. In essence, their 
findings and opinions reveal that reten- 
tion of mathematical skills and under- 
standings possibly once possessed must 
inevitably have been lost because of 
formalism in teaching, unrelatedness of 
the subject field to every-day living, 
failure to stress understanding of 
mathematical operations, failure to 
apply and use the new skills and under- 
standings in real situations, and, last, 
inadequate preparation on the part of 
teachers of mathematics. 

It is not possible in the short space 
available here to do more than sample 
some of these findings and opinions. 


Yet much of the blame for the near eclipse of 
mathematics must be placed at our own doors as 
mathematics teachers. We were too content with 
a formal discipline developed for the gifted few, 
and refused or failed to temper and adjust it 
for the many. 

The public schools have not always developed 
the kinds of practical mathematical ability 
which are desirable both in the Army and in civil 
life. Instead, the mathematics period has too 
often been devoted to the development of skill 
in abstract computation. As a result the Army 
finds that many enlisted men who have had 
considerable work in mathematics are virtually 
helpless in practical quantitative situations.* 

Mathematics as we have taught it in the high 
school has been confined largely, in its practical 
values, to the vocational needs of a small group 
of college trained workers—chiefly engineers.> 

Mathematics as taught in the high school has 
had little to contribute to the vocational needs 
of business men, to most types of skilled work- 
men, farmers, or to the common laborer. Workers 
in these and other fields have found that their 
mathematical needs called for arithmetic, in- 


3H. C. Christofferson, ‘‘Mathematics That 
Function in War and Peace,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVI (February, 1944), 51. 

4 Committee Report, ‘‘Essential Mathematics 
for Minimum Army Needs,’’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXVII (October, 1943), 250. 

5 Harl R. Douglass, ‘‘Mathematics for All,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XX XV (May, 1942), 213. 
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tuitive and constructive geometry, and occasion- 
ally the simple algebra. They were supposed to 
have learned these in the elementary school, but 
if learned, they had in great part been forgotten. 
When needed they had to be relearned and 
extended. 

The mathematical needs of the home—diet, 
economical purchasing, budgeting, social se- 
curity, transportation, etc.—these did not call 
for simultaneous equations, the providing of 
geometric theorems, or for trigonometry. Rather, 
they called for reasoning and accuracy in the use 
of arithmetic, of intuitive geometry, and of 
formulae of the simple type.! 

Our textbook writers often seemed more con- 
cerned with maintaining the status quo, with 
protecting their vested interests, with defending 
the old values, than with making adjustments to 
new situations, with selecting and promoting 
new and needed techniques, with recognizing 
the need for a meaningful and functional mathe- 
matics serving modern society.” 

One of the major causes of retarding the 
progress of students in the special training pro- 
gram was that they failed to acquire an under- 
standing of mathematical concepts and princi- 
ples. The tendency among the students is to 
work mechanically by rules.* 

Meanwhile two aspects of mathematical learn- 
ing have suffered, namely, (a) understanding and 
(b) experience in application. 

He [the teacher] has still another task: (3) he 
must provide ample experiences in application.* 

More careful work on learning and forgetting 
in which the tasks set are within the under- 
standing of the learner, has resulted in curves of 
forgetting of a quite different shape. In these 
instances there is seen to be considerable reten- 
tion, even over long periods of time. In the case 
of mathematics in which all learning tasks can 
be related to one another so that each successive 
task involves much of what has previously been 
learned, the retention could be extraordinarily 
complete. The fact that retention is so far from 
complete signifies that the learning was not 
meaningful to start with—that the learning re- 
sembled too closely the sort of thing one per- 
force does with nonsense syllables. In these cir- 
cumstances of meaningless learning, it is not 
surprising that the curve of mathematical for- 
getting shows sudden, if not distressing, decline.® 


1 Tbid., p. 213. 

2 Christofferson, op. cit., p. 51. 

3 Breslich, op. cit., p. 295. 

4 Committee Report, ‘‘Essential Mathematics 
for Minimum Army Needs,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVI (October, 1943), 245. 

5 William A. Brownell, ‘‘Essential Mathe- 
matics for Minimum Army Needs,’’ School Re- 
view, LII (October, 1944), 486. 
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The ultimate test of learning is usability. Our 
knowledge is not truly learned until we can 
transfer it and use it in situations that differ 
from those in which it was originally learned. 
Mathematics is not taught in the public schools 
as an end initself or merely to enable students to 
solve the problems of the textbook.® 

Students must see sense in what they learn, 
and they must have plenty of practice in using 
what they learn in real problem situations.” 

Teachers can best insure that mathematics 
will be permanently useful by making it useful 
during the learning.® ; 

The fact that our country is new and that the 
high school population has increased so fast in 
the last thirty years (it is now close to 7,200,000) 
has made it impossible for us to demand as high 
qualifications for teachers as we should like to 
have had.° 

Many people are teaching mathematics in 
secondary schools of today who have not had 
any mathematics courses of collegiate grade. 
The situation is even worse than that in some 
places, 


Reeve feels that some of the respon- 
sibility for this lack of training on the 
part of mathematics teachers must be 
assumed by the teacher-training insti- 
tutions, for he wrote: 

To begin with a rigid, ultra-logical presenta- 
tion of the subject (calculus) is to discourage 
almost all students. It is like the old way of 


teaching a foreign language by devoting the first 
few months to ultra-technical grammar." 


Because of the length of four signifi- 
cant statements, it is impossible to 
deal adequately with them through the 
selection of excerpts. Therefore, the 
reader is referred to them at the fol- 
lowing sources: 


“Pre-Induction Courses in Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI (March, 1943), 
114-24. 

“Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI (October, 
1943), 234-82. 


8 Tbid., p. 486. 

7 Ibid., p. 487. 

8 [bid., p. 492. 

9 W. D. Reeve, ‘‘A Proposal for Mathematics 
Education in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI 
(January, 1943), 12. 

10 Tbid., p. 12. 
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“The First Report of the Commission on 
Post-War Plans,” Mathematics Teacher, XX XVII 
(May, 1944), 226-32. 

“The Second Report of the Commission 
on Post-War Plans,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (May, 1945), 195-221. 
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Many other valuable quotations 
might well have been inserted, but 
these seemed particularly pertinent to 
the problems to be discussed in this 
bulletin. 


CHAPTER III. THE POINT OF VIEW 


Wittram A. BROWNELL 
Department of Education, Duke University 


WITH the exception of competence in 
the subject matter itself, no other 
factor in the equipment of the mathe- 
matics teacher is more critical than is 
his point of view regarding the func- 
tion of his subject matter and the 
learning outcomes which are to be 
achieved. This statement, admittedly 
dogmatic, makes point of view an ex- 
ceedingly practical and not an aca- 
demic matter, as it is sometimes 
supposed. 

In Chapter I it was suggested that 
there have been, and there still are, 
various conceptions of the function of 
mathematics in the secondary school. 
Not many decades ago a large place 
was given mathematics in secondary 
education because it was assumed to 
“train the mind” and to do so more 
effectively than most other subjects. 
There was nothing impractical or aca- 
demic about this notion. On the con- 
trary, it had concrete results, and it 
affected vitally both the content and 
the methodology of instruction. Doubt- 
ers of this statement may be convinced 
on this score merely by consulting the 
programs of studies in a few typical 
high schools of 1890. 

Other conceptions of the place of 
mathematics in secondary education 
could be cited and analyzed. Were 
there space for this purpose, the analy- 
ses would serve to support the ideas 
advanced in the foregoing paragraphs: 
(1) there are different points of view 
with respect to the teaching of second- 
ary mathematics (as also of the teach- 


ing of elementary school mathematics) ; 
(2) these differing views influence cru- 
cially decisions both as to what is to be 
taught and as to how it is to be taught. 
Recognition of the truth of these state- 
ments led the committee to devote a 
chapter of this bulletin to ‘“‘The Point 
of View.” 

If, then, point of view is so decisively 
important, what point of view should 
high-school teachers adopt toward 
mathematics? 

Fortunately, there is a growing con- 
viction among students of the mathe- 
matics curriculum which warrants a 
fairly confident answer to this ques- 
tion.| Mathematics, whatever its par- 
ticular content, and at whatever level 
it is taught, is conceived to have two 
aims: (a) a mathematical aim and (6) 
a social aim. The mathematical aim 
pertains to the intrinsic nature of the 
subject matter itself; the social aim, 
to the ultimate purpose of instruction. 

The two aims may be identified 
fairly well in the objectives of mathe- 
matics as they have been listed in 
Chapter I. Pupils of high-school mathe- 
matics are to acquire various concepts, 


1 See, for example, the recent statement of the 
Commission on Post-War Plans, a committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, especially pages 199-202. While the sec- 
tion cited refers most directly to arithmetic, the 
points made were considered by the Commission 
as being equally applicable to all levels of 
mathematical education. ‘‘The Improvement 
of Mathematics in Grades 1 to 14,’’ Second Re- 
port of the Commission on Post-War Plans, 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXVIII (May, 1945), 
195-221. 
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skills, appreciations, thinking processes 
and judgments, and they are to enjoy 
certain imaginative experiences. For 
the most part, these objectives, taken 
together, constitute the mathematical 
aim of the subject. Yet, these objec- 
tives are not to be achieved as ends in 
themselves; rather, they are to be 
achieved in order to attain a more re- 
mote end, namely, a more effective and 
more intelligent, a richer, and a hap- 
pier life in our culture. And this latter 
is the social aim of the subject. 

The paragraphs below will elaborate 
the meanings of the two aims and will 
show their implications for instruction. 
At this point it is well to mention 
certain cautions. (1) Recognition of the 
two aims does not call for two different 
kinds of mathematics, a ‘‘mathemati- 
cal” mathematics and a “social” 
mathematics. It merely directs atten- 
tion to two different kinds of purpose 
which are to be fulfilled through the 
same mathematics. (2) No choice is to 
made between the aims, to stress the 
one and to neglect the other. Such a 
choice is possible. Indeed, the choice 
has been made more than once in favor 
of this or that aim, to the consequent 
disadvantage of the learner. (3) In a 
well-rounded program of instruction 
the two aims are accepted as mutually 
interdependent and equally essential, 
and they are realized together, though, 
as will be shown later, through the 
agency of differing learning activities. 

To return to the aims as such, and, 
first of all, to the mathematical aim: 
note once again the subject-matter 
objectives which the committee pro- 
poses as goals for secondary mathe- 
matics: concepts, skills, appreciations, 
thinking processes, judgments, imagi- 
native experiences. Each and every 
term, interpreted as the committee 
wants the terms interpreted, sets for 
the learner the same specific require- 
ment: he must understand. 
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Concepts (hypothenuse, proof, ax- 
iom, formula, equation) are not mere 
words whose definitions are to be 
memorized as one might memorize so 
many nonsense words. They are first to 
be filled with meaning, and these mean- 
ings inhere mainly in the relationships 
and principles of mathematics itself. 
Skills (adding, factoring, locating data 
in logarithmic tables) can be learned 
mechanically, in which case they func- 
tion imperfectly and soon are lost. 
Rather, they are to be acquired 
through the exercise of intelligence, so 
that later when they are automatized 
they can be used intelligently. 

Even mathematical appreciations in- 
volve the same ingredient of under- 
standing; they are accessible only to 
the pupil who sees sense in what he 
learns. How, for example, is the high- 
school pupil to appreciate the beauty of 
order and balance in the equation if he 
does not see it? Likewise, how is the 
learner to acquire habits of precise and 
careful thought about mathematical 
situations and to make accurate mathe- 
matical judgments—how, if he does not 
possess a grasp on mathematics as an 
organized body of knowledge? And, 
finally, how otherwise than through 
an understanding of mathematics as 
mathematics is he to engage in sound 
and valid imaginative experiences of a 
mathematical character? 

In a word, the mathematical aim is 
a matter of meanings and understand- 
ings. From the standpoint of the 
learner it is attained in direct propor- 
tion as he achieves these meanings and 
understandings. From the standpoint 
of the teacher it is attained in direct 
proportion as he arranges appropriate 
learning experiences for the learner. 
These learning experiences have their 
origin in the relationships and connec- 
tions, in the generalizations and princi- 
ples, which tie together into unity the 
countless elements and items which 
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otherwise would be separate, independ- 
ent, and functionless. The mathe- 
matical aim thus imposes the responsi- 
bility of teaching the subject, of 
whatever content and at whatever 
level, as a meaningful system of think- 
ing. 

But the pupil can attain the mathe- 
matical aim without attaining the 
social aim as well. He does so when he 
masters mathematics as a closed sys- 
tem, as a narrowly compartmentalized 
body of knowledge with few points of 
contact with his life outside the mathe- 
matics classroom. Many are the pupils 
who, given a formula and the needed 
data, can arrive at a correct answer, 
but who are powerless to use the 
formula in solving their practical prob- 
lems, indeed even to recognize the 
applicability of the formula ‘to those 
problems. 

And so, we come to the social aim. 
The purpose of secondary school math- 
ematics is not primarily or even largely 
to produce professional mathemati- 
cians. The purpose is to enrich, to 
broaden, to enlighten the lives of high- 
school pupils in the culture of which 
they are and of which they will con- 
tinue to be members. This aim is 
attained, so far as the pupil is con- 
cerned, to the extent (a) that he 
becomes sensitive to an ever increasing 
number of opportunities to use mathe- 
matics outside the classroom and (b) 
that he actually forms habits of so 
using the mathematics he learns. 

If understanding is the key word in 
considering the mathematical aim, 
then significance is the key word in 
considering the social aim. The mathe- 
matical aim relates to meaning of; the 
social aim relates to meaning for, and 
the relationships lie, for the most part, 
outside the subject in the innumerable 
“applications” of mathematical con- 
cepts, skills, and thought processes. 
Hence, in the case of the social aim, the 
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origin of learning activities is to be 
found in the uses to which mathematics 
is put in our civilization. Learning 
activities designed to achieve the 
mathematical aim are therefore only 
slightly fruitful in helping achieve- 
ment of the social aim, and vice versa. 

Failure to recognize the point just 
made has led, in recent years, to a good 
deal of misdirected instruction. Realiz- 
ing quite properly that secondary 
school mathematics should make real 
changes in the everyday lives of pupils, 
some teachers have relied over-much 
upon applications and uses to teach 
mathematics. That is to say, they have 
sacrificed the mathematical aim to the 
social aim. Their pupils may have 
gained new and valuable insights into 
the way in which mathematics has 
shaped our culture, but they have not 
become competent in mathematical 
thinking. Nor could they, for their 
learning activities have been differ- 
ently oriented. 

To deny that the applications of 
mathematics afford a complete basis 
for instruction is obviously not to deny 
them a place in instruction. It is simply 
to point out their inadequacy. They 
cannot do all that needs being done, 
any more than the teaching of mathe- 
matical understanding is enough. The 
social and the mathematical aims com- 
plement each other; they are the two 
sides of the coin. 

Both aims must be realized through 
instruction; but they cannot be real- 
ized unless their relationships and their 
differences are thoroughly understood. 
The more high-school pupils see the 
importance of mathematics in the 
work-a-day world, the more ready they 
should be to study mathematics as 
mathematics. The stronger their grasp 
on the internal relationships of mathe- 
matics, the likelier they should be to 
recognize applications and to employ 
mathematics in their lives. 
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“The point of view’ recommended 
in this bulletin sets a two-fold task for 
teachers of mathematics—so to pre- 
sent the subject that it will be (z) 
sensible and, at the same time, (2) 
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evidently useful. An instructional pro- 
gram designed in accordance with this 
point of view should help high-school 
pupils to live efficiently, intelligently, 
richly, and happily in their society. 


CHAPTER IV. THE FUNDAMENTALS IN PROCESSES AND SKILLS 


C. L. THIELE 


Director of the Division of Exact Sciences 
Detroit Public Schools 


IN THE preceding chapter, two broad 
aims were proposed for the teaching of 
secondary school mathematics, namely, 
a mathematical aim and a social aim. 
The two aims were considered to be 
“mutually interdependent and equally 
essential” and ‘are to be fulfilled 
through the same mathematics.’ In 
the achievement of the mathematical 
aim, understanding and meaning were 
considered to be of paramount impor- 
tance. The contribution of the social 
phase of mathematics instruction was 
indicated to be in the direction of giving 
significance to mathematics. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to deal specifi- 
cally with the problem of fundamen- 
tals in processes and skills in the 
mathematics program of the secondary 
schools. In the discourse that follows, 
the term fundamentals refers to that 
which is foundational or basic for 
mastery in mathematics. Attention is 
focused on the learner rather than on 
the subject. 

In two rather recent committee 
reports, the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics were listed. The reports to 
which reference is made are “The 
Second Report of the Commission on 
Post-War Plans’? and “Essential 
Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs.’® The first report aimed to 
array the common mathematical foun- 

1 William A. Brownell. 

2 Mathematics Teacher, May, 1945, pp. 195- 


221, 
3 Ibid., October, 1943, Pp. 243-82. 


dation for intelligent citizenship while 
the second report listed the mathe- 
matical materials of functional com- 
petence in mathematics for the armed 
services. In that a very high percentage 
of the army jobs for which basic 
concepts and useful skills were listed 
have their counterparts in civilian 
life, it may be said that both reports 
dealt with somewhat the same prob- 
lem. Much time and effort might be 
saved by drawing heavily upon the 
two reports listed above. 

The mention of processes and skills 
may seem not to be in harmony with 
the point of view regarding meaningful 
learning expressed in Chapter III. In 
the thinking of many mathematics 
teachers, meaning and understanding 
contribute nothing to the learning of 
the processes and skills of mathemat- 
ics. With them a notion persists that 
because the processes and skills of 
mathematics must be habituated they 
must be learned in the manner in which 
they are used, i.e., mechanically. 
Accordingly, processes and skills of 
mathematics are usually taught by the 
method of repetitive drill on the level 
of adult usage. For purposes of teach- 
ing, the processes are usually broken 
down into a series of mechanical steps 
on which the learner practices. The 
difference between the mechanical and 
the meaningful points of view may be 
illustrated with examples from arith- 
metic and algebra. 
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Viewed mechanically, the division 
of 2 by 25 is a matter of placing a 
decimal point after the 2 in the divi- 
dend, and another directly above it in 
the quotient, adding 2 zeros to the 
right of the decimal point in the divi- 
dend, finding the correct multiplier 
and placing it in the quotient. Mean- 
ingfully, the division of 2 by 25 is that 
of thinking of the 2 units in turn as 
20 tenths and 200 hundredths and 
then finding that 200 hundredths 
separated in 25 equal parts yields 8 
hundredths for each part. 

Likewise, subtracting a negative 2 
from a positive 4 may be learned 
mechanically or meaningfully. When 
learned mechanically, such subtrac- 
tions are related to the simple rule of 
“change the sign of the subtrahend 
and proceed as in addition.”” The 
meaningful approach to learning to 
subtract a negative 2 from a positive 
4 would be to view the subtraction as 
that of finding the difference between 
the subtrahend, located 2 units or 
steps below or to the left of o, and the 
minuend. Obviously, it would be six 
units or steps in the positive direction. 

Although the goal under both types 
of teaching, mechanical or meaningful, 
is to cause the learner to habituate 
processes and skills, there is a differ- 
ence in the manner in which the goal 
is achieved. One approach provides 
directions and explanations in the 
form of rules and models and practice 
on the adult level. The other is con- 
cerned with principles, concepts, gen- 
eralizations, meanings and the like, 
which give sense to the skills and proc- 
esses. In the application of this 
theory, the learner moves according 
to his understanding from crude and 
often roundabout methods in his 
computations to the refined methods 
of the adult. The committee is in 
agreement with the claim made for a 
meaningful teaching of skills and 
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processes stated in Chapter III, name- 
ly: “Skills can be learned mechani- 
cally, in which case they function 
imperfectly and soon are lost. Rather, 
they are to be acquired through the 
exercise of intelligence, so that later 
when they are automatized they can 
be used intelligently.” 

In consideration of the fundamen- 
tals in processes and skills for pupils 
enrolled in secondary school mathe- 
matics classes, the needs of pupils 
must be taken into account. Past 
experience and capacity to learn should 
in a large measure enter into a deter- 
mination of pupil needs. This problem 
is discussed in another chapter. It is 
sufficient at this point to suggest that 
the needs of pupils in so far as the 
fundamentals in processes and skills 
are concerned will be varied. They will 
range from a need for an almost com- 
plete reteaching of the processes and 
skills of elementary school arithmetic 
to learning experiences designed to 
provide a mastery of the fundamentals 
of college preparatory and vocational 
mathematics. Whatever the case may 
be, pupils in secondary school mathe- 
matics classes will be expected to 
master skills and processes whether 
they enroll in general mathematics, 
review mathematics, refresher mathe- 
matics, high school arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry or in voca- 
tional mathematics classes. The point 
of view regarding how they will learn 
has been stated. The next problem is 
that of identifying the fundamentals 
in processes and skills for secondary 
school mathematics. 

In the light of the foregoing, the 
identification of the elements of mathe- 
matics which are considered to be 
basic must be made from two points 
of view, that of the teacher and that 
of the Jearner. The identification for 
the teacher is the simpler of the two. 
It depends upon a knowledge of the 
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rationale of mathematics, the concep- 
tual framework which gives mathe- 
matics unity, order and coherence. On 
the other hand, for the learner the 
fundamentals in skills and processes 
are the learning experiences which 
lead to a meaningful understanding of 
skills and processes. However, individ- 
ual differences among children are 
such that it would be difficult to de- 
scribe precisely a set of learning ex- 
periences which would fit the needs of 
all children. The exact form of learn- 
ing experiences will be determined by 
the teacher. Outlines, lists, textbook 
suggestions and the like will serve to 
guide him in his selection of learning 
experiences. 

The ‘Second Report of the Com- 
mission in War Plans’! contained a 
check list of twenty-eight items general 
in nature but indicative or suggestive 
of the learning experiences which lead 
to the skills and abilities indicated in 
the list. Representative of the items in 
the list are the following: 


1. Can the pupils operate effectively with 
whole numbers, common fractions, decimals, and 
percents? 

2. Does he know how to use round numbers? 

g. Can he estimate, read, and construct an 
angle? 

15. Does he understand the meaning of vector, 
and can he find the resultant of two forces? 

18. Can he use letters to represent numbers, 
i.e., does he understand the symbolism of alge- 
bra—does he know the meaning of exponent and 
coefficient? 

20. Does he understand the meaning of similar 
triangles, and does he know how to use the fact 
that in similar triangles the ratio of correspond- 
ing sides are equal? 


Although brief, the statements in- 
dicate the place of meaning and under- 
standing in a program of mathematics 
instruction. In the other report to 
which reference has been made, ‘‘Es- 
sential Mathematics for Minimum 
Army Needs,” the essential mathe- 


1 Tbid., pp. 197-98. 
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matics for minimum army needs were 
listed under these larger headings. 


a. Reading and Writing Arithmetical Sym- 
bols 

b. Counting 

c. Operations with Whole Numbers 

d. Operations with Common Fractions 

e. Operations with Decimal] Fractions 

f. Part Whole Relationships, with Common 
Fractions, Decimal Fractions, and Percents 

g. Ration and Proportion 

h. Powers and Roots 

z. Graphs and Maps 

j. Tables 

k. Formulas and Equations 

l. Positive and Negative Numbers 

m. Measurement, Including Understand of 
Basic Units 

n. Geometric Concepts 

o. Drawing and Construction 

p. Miscellaneous 


The value of a list such as this for 
purposes of identifying elements of 
instruction is limited. Recognition of 
that fact by the committee led to the 
preparation of a lengthy description 
of the sixteen items, in terms of mean- 
ingful teaching. Brief statements 
drawn from the descriptions are offered 
to indicate how the elements of in- 
struction were identified. 


Our methods of computation and forms 
(algorisms) we use are directly based upon the 
fact that ours is a decimal system with 10 as a 
base.? 

Providing the student has real understanding 
of the various meanings of fractions, of reduction 
of fractions, and of equivalent fractions, he 
should readily learn how to compute with com- 
mon fractions.’ [Three meanings are described in 
the report.] 

When two whole numbers are multiplied, the 
product is larger than is either number; when 
divided, the quotient is smaller than is the num- 
ber divided. The difference in the case of com- 
putations with fractions can be made clear by 
analyzing relationships like those below. 

The custom of postponing all consideration of 
part-whole relationships until percentage is 
taught and then of limiting these relationships 
exclusively to percentage is a mistake.® 


2 Tbid., p. 259. 
3 [bid., p. 262. 
4 Ibid., p. 263. 
5 Ibid., p. 265. 
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No treatment of formulas can be considered 
satisfactory unless some attention is given to 
concepts of constant, variable, and dependence. 

To develop a clear-cut concept of the nature 
of positive and negative numbers and _ their 
characteristics of oppositeness, direction and 
position, the most satisfactory approach is to 
be found in the number scale.” 

Mere knowledge of the names of common 
units of measure is of little worth and memorized 
tables of such names have no more to recommend 
them. As has been already implied, adequate 
familiarity with units of measure is best attained 
by using them in concrete settings.® 

The mastery of the geometric concepts men- 
tioned in the outline of essential mathematics 
cannot be obtained by merely memorizing defi- 
nitions. For each concept, there must be enough 
understanding to guarantee its usefulness and 
its actual use.* 


Incomplete as these statements® 
are they should serve to indicate that 
the identification of elements of in- 
struction depends in a large measure 
upon the point of view that the teacher 
has regarding the conceptual frame- 
work of mathematics. For example, a 
knowledge of the decimal nature of our 
number system may lead to the use of 
place value in understanding numbers 
and in learning how to compute with 


1 Tbid., p. 273. 

2'Tbid., p. 274. 

$ fbid., p. 275. 

abt sp. 277. 

5 The reader is referred to the report on 
“Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs,”’ pp. 254-80, for the full text from which 
the statements above were drawn. 
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them. An acquaintance with part- 
whole relationships may change en- 
tirely the teaching of percentage. 
Likewise, an appreciation of facts 
regarding oppositeness, direction, and 
position may lead to the use of the 
number scale and other devices to 
give meaning to the process and skills 
related to signed numbers. Finally, the 
extent to which the basic facts and 
relationships of geometry are under- 
stood will determine whether the 
facts and skills of geometry are learned 
mechanically or meaningfully. 

This consideration of fundamentals 
and skills of secondary school mathe- 
matics may be summarized in this 
manner: 


1. The teacher must choose between two 
methods of teaching the processes and skills of 
mathematics: the meaningful and the mechani- 
cal. There seems to be little reason for the per- 
petuation of mechanical methods in teaching 
mathematics. 

2. The needs of the learner will determine 
what processes and skills must be taught in 
secondary school mathematics classes. The first 
responsibility of secondary school mathematics 
teachers should be to reteach, when necessary, 
the skills and processes of elementary school 
arithmetic. 

3. The identification of the elements of mathe- 
matics which constitute the skills and processes 
depends upon the point of view of the teacher. 
If the skills and processes of mathematics are to 
be taught meaningfully, the teacher must be 
fully acquainted with the conceptual framework 
of mathematics. It represents the system in 
which the processes and skills are interrelated. 


CHAPTER V. TRYOUT, SELECTION, AND DIRECTION 


Hart R. Doucrass 


College of Education 
University of Colorado 


It sHouULD be clear that there are 
great differences among young people 
of secondary school age. These differ- 
ences exist not only in general mental 
capacity and abilities, but in the 
special abilities unique to and essential 
in acquisition of the fundamental 


skills, concepts, and understandings in 
the field of mathematics. In addition, 
in every school, in every grade, in 
every class, pupils differ significantly 
with respect to interests, mastery of 
mathematics previously taught, and, 
of great importance, with respect to 
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future needs, Yet, without doubt, the 
mathematical needs of all who are to 
live in this increasingly mathematical 
world are so great that instruction in 
the fundamentals must be provided for 
all and adapted to abilities and back- 
grounds of each.} 

In the past, secondary school pro- 
grams have been built upon theoretical 
premises which we are now forced to 
abandon. They have been based upon 
the assumptions that all young people 
attempt to acquire the fundamentals 
by means of a single conventional 
body of instruction in algebra and 
geometry, and that those who could or 
would not learn in such an environ- 
ment should be written off as “‘lost.” 
Even in more recent years courses in 
general mathematics as recommended 
by the Joint Commission of the 
Mathematical Association and The 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics? have been little more 
than slightly diluted courses in algebra 
and geometry. 

More and more definitely in the 
past few years, it has become evident 
that there must be at least two types 
of content and organization of ma- 
terials of mathematics—a double-track 
plan.*4 

There should be at least one se- 
quence of courses for the pupil with 
more ability and perhaps more interest 
in and need for mathematics—the 
future engineer or scientist, and an- 
other track for the non-technical pupil— 
the general consumer, whose needs for 


1“*The Second Report of the Commission on 
Postwar Plans,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XX XVIII 
(May, 1945), 195-221, by Harl Douglass. 

2 The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940. 

3 “Mathematics for All and the Double Track 
Plan,’’ School Science and Mathematics, XXVII 
(May, 1945), 425-35. 

4“The Double Track Plan of High School 
Mathematics,’ Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI 
(February, 1943), 67-71. 
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mathematical fundamentals have be- 
come so great and whose numbers so 
large that society cannot safely ignore 
them. 

It has also become evident that on 
each track it is more practical to 
provide for groups traveling at differ- 
ent speeds and traveling to lesser or 
greater destinations in the field of 
mathematical knowledge, understand- 
ing, and skills. Whatever may be the 
solution in other fields of instruction 
and whatever may be the difficulties 
involved, there is clear indication of 
the need for ability grouping and dif- 
ferentiated instruction either within 
classes or by means of different classes. 

At the junior high school level it has 
become increasingly evident, and the 
need imperative, for different courses. 
of study for those who are not prepared 
to profit sufficiently from an attempt 
to learn the courses of study for the 
average pupil. The practice, which in 
recent years has become so prevalent, 
of promoting all pupils a grade a year 
results in an accumulated confusion 
and mathematical delinquency on the 
part of 20 to 30 percent of all pupils 
enrolled. Consequently, an attempt to 
go forward with materials based upon 
the assumption of a reasonable mas- 
tery of the work of grades 1-6 becomes 
highly impractical. Moreover, by this 
time the individuals who constitute 
that 20 to 30 percent have developed 
such attitudes towards mathematics 
and towards their own abilities as to 
necessitate especial attention. Once 
begun in the 7th grade, this special 
course of study must be continued 
through the 8th, and perhaps the oth 
grades. Already one publishing com- 
pany has produced textboods espe- 
cially written for classes of this nature. 

Differentiated courses of study 
should be and are being employed for 
pupils of two or more categories of 
ability, interest, aptitude, anf future 
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need. We are confronted with the 
problem of determining which path 
each pupil should be encouraged to 
follow. 

One cannot evade the responsibility 
by insisting that it is not easy to 
predict precisely and to identify with 
accuracy the groups into which each 
individual should go. Neither can the 
responsibility be evaded by saying 
that there will be mistakes made and 
some pupils erroneously judged and 
advised. The fact will remain that if 
there are not differentiated courses and 
if no attempt is made at identification 
and direction of pupils, more numerous 
and more disastrous maladjustments 
will occur than have occurred in years 
past. There is no escape from the 
fact, demonstrated after years of 
unfortunate experience, that for a 
considerable number of young people, 
no doubt the majority, the fundamen- 
tals of mathematics will be mastered 
best if what is studied is well learned. A 
corollary of this truth is that for the 
pupils who can learn mathematics 
easily, the course of study must be 
challenging and such as will insure the 
development of their full potentialities 
for learning mathematics. 

In all prognoses of pupils potentiali- 
ties, it has been found easier to dif- 
ferentiate those who belong to the 
lower and to the upper ends of a 
relatively heterogeneous group than it 
is to differentiate among those in the 
middle 50 or 60 percent. In other 
words it is possible to identify easily 
those who should be encouraged to go 
into the minimum program and those 
who should go into the maximum 
program. One need not therefore 
approach the task of educational 
guidance in this connection with 
misgivings. 

While I.Q. and M.A. are of some 
value in prediction of success in 
mathematics classes (r = .40 to .50) 
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they are very valuable as indicators. 
Because a good standard achievement 
test is a measure of previous achieve- 
ments as well as ability, it has great 
value for prediction purposes at the 
junior high school level. For grades 9 
and ro, aptit de tests for algebra and 
for geometry are available and should 
be used.! 

Also in the highest bracket on the 
basis of predictive validity is the much 
maligned teachers mark. It correlates 
with future achievement almost as 
highly as any other single variable. 
Because of the specialized abilities 
needed, the mark in the previous year 
or years of mathematics is more in- 
dicative of probable success than is the 
I.Q. rating. As a usual rule, the more 
recent the mark, the more valid it is 
for prognosis. However, the marks 
of two or three years should be aver- 
aged in order to avoid the influence 
of some peculiar circumstances; e.g., 
bad pupil-teacher equation or unusual 
distraction of pupil in a given year. 
The principal limitation of teachers’ 
marks is the fact that so often they are 
not distributed over a wide range of 
categories, being for the most part in 
the B and C categories. Perhaps only 


1 Murray Lee, Test of Algebraic Ability. Time 
for giving, 25 minutes. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company. 

Noel Keys, and Muriel McCrum, California 
Algebra Aptitude Test. Time for giving, 50 
minutes. Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, 
Inc. 

Joseph B. Orleans, and Jacob S. Orleans, 
Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test. Time for giving, 
81 minutes. Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Company. 

Dorris M. Lee, and J. Murray Lee, Lee Test of 
Geometric Aptitude. Time for giving, 31 minutes. 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 3636 
Beverly Boulevard. 

Joseph B. Orleans, and Jacob S. Orleans, 
Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test. Time for giving, 
1 hour, 17 minutes. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. 

Harry A. Green, and Harold W. Bruce, Iowa 
Plane Geometry Aptitude Test. Time for giving, 
44 minutes. Iowa City: Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, University of Iowa. 
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when pluses and minuses are used, it 
is wise to employ teachers’ marks. In 
that case, the marks may be converted 
into numerical equivalents; e.g.. A = 
10, A— = 9, B+ = 8, B =7, B— = 6, 
C+ = 5,C = 4, C— a 3; D- =u, 
Dor D— =1,andF =o. 

For the most accurate prediction— 
and only the best possible prediction 
is ethical—several predictive vari- 
ables should be combined; such as 
aptitude test, achievement test, and 
teacher’s mark. If one of these is not 
available, the I.Q. rating should be 
substituted. In a given grade, not 
enough is gained to reward the effort 
of employing both I.Q. and M.A. 
since both are so highly correlated 
within a single grade. 

While slight, often almost imper- 
ceptible, increase in predictive accu- 
racy is gained by assigning to each of 
the predictive variables an appropriate 
weight, the burden of the complicated 
procedure involved outweighs the pos- 
sible improvement of prediction. How- 
ever, standard texts in measurement 
and statistics give technical procedures 
for the precise work required in some 
instances. 

In deciding to what ‘“‘course of 
study” the student should be directed, 
common sense and experimentation 
must be relied upon. For example, of 
- 100 gth-grade pupils, perhaps the 
upper 10 or 15 percent should be 
placed in a “fast” section of algebra, 
the next 30 or 40 percent encouraged 
to take the “regular” algebra, the 
next 30 or 40 percent encouraged to 
take the so-called general or consumer 
mathematics, and the lowest 15 to 25 
percent advised strongly to take a 
special remedial course. Those who 
have been in the special 7th and 8th 
grade remedial courses should be 
advised to continue in the goth grade 
section of it. 

Those electing the general or con- 
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sumer mathematics course might be 
told that successful completion of that 
course should qualify them to elect the 
regular algebra course in the roth 
grade. By then they will be better 
prepared mathematically, they may 
have gained confidence in their mathe- 
matical ability, and they may be able 
to decide more wisely whether they 
should take algebra. Many parents of 
youngsters of limited mathematical 
aptitude are far more likely to accept 
this advice than to accept the sugges- 
tion that the youngster take no math- 
ematics at all. This is particularly 
true of parents with ambitions to send 
their children to college. 

The problem of direction is not so 
simple in the case of geometry, but on 
the other hand the number of critical 
cases is smaller. It should be remem- 
bered that grades made in algebra 
are not highly indicative of probable 
success in geometry—not so much as 
for probable success in trigonometry 
or in second-year algebra. This is true 
possibly because geometry and algebra 
are different in abilities involved in 
their study, and perhaps another 
factor is the unfortunate way in which 
geometry is so frequently taught with 
overemphasis upon memory. 

There is always the question of how 
firm to be in the advising or the assign- 
ing of pupils to the various courses in 
mathematics. These principles seem 
fundamental in the counselling of 
pupils with respect to mathematics: 

1. Only in the most clear-cut cases should the 
counselee be vigorously urged or required to fol- 
low a defined course. 

2. In borderline cases, advice should be no 
more than advice—with the possibility always in 
mind that the prognosis might not be accurate— 
that pupil interest and many other factors may 
prove a prognosis to be incorrect. 

3. Interviews with parents should be en- 
couraged at which the procedure and its philoso- 
phy should be explained. Particularly in clear- 


cut cases where parents insist upon the course 
most likely to result in failure to the pupil, the 
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probable unfortunate results should be clearly 
pictured and the responsibility shifted to the 
parents. In borderline cases, an attempt should 
be made to enlist the cooperation of both pupil 
and parent if the pupil elects to try the upper 
level. 

4. Where there is doubt, the pupil should be 
advised to wait a year before electing regular 
algebra or plane geometry. 

5. After these steps have been taken, the 
teacher should not deprive the abler and proper- 
ly classified pupils of their due share of the 
teacher’s time and attention. 


In the smallest schools, the multiple 
track plan is difficult to follow and 
perhaps differentiation within class is 
necessary. A possible solution lies 
in postponing algebra, except for the 
most likely few, until the sophomore 
year and to offer to both juniors and 
seniors who have no algebra or geome- 
try a general course in senior mathe- 
matics in which the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, of algebra, and non-proof 
geometry constitute the course. 

As colleges and universities continue 
to provide for entrance without alge- 
bra and geometry, the necessity be- 
comes greater for (1) providing an 
average or a second track for all not 
superior in mathematical ability, and 
(2) for steering those of lesser capa- 
cities, interests, and probable future 
needs, away from the mathematics 
for the technical specialist. Even in 
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most of the smaller schools the second- 
track with a year in the oth grade 
followed by one in the 11th or 12th, or, 
better still, a semester each year of 
appropriate mathematics instruction 
should be established as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Throughout this chapter little has 
been said specifically about interest. 
Many readers, no doubt, will readily 
recognize that interest in mathematics 
is reflected and measured to consider- 
able degree in teachers’ marks, in 
mathematics achievement test scores, 
and, indeed, scores made on tests of 
mathematical abilities. One tends to 
do and learn well those things in which 
he is interested, and one is likely to 
become interested in those things one 
finds he does well—and conversely 
to avoid those things which he does 
poorly. 

Throughout all considerations of 
problems raised in this chapter, one 
should not fail to keep in mind (a) that 
poor work in mathematics and bad 
attitudes towards the subject both 
grow out of unhappy experiences in the 
study of mathematics and (b) that 
frequently if the learner attempts 
less with greater success his attitude 
changes, interest is increased, and 
learning of more difficult things be- 
comes a possibility. 


CHAPTER VI. MAINTENANCE AND REMEDIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE AVERAGE AND ABOVE AVERAGE STUDENT 


Mary A. Potter 


Supervisor of Mathematics 
Racine, Wisconsin 


AttHoucH history will not record 
World War II as a laboratory period 
for educational research, it did serve 
that function. Among the important 
but unpleasant educational findings 
made public was the astonishing lack 
of competence among men of the 
armed services in arithmetical com- 


putation. Widely publicized in his 
well-known letter, Admiral Nimitz 
revealed that this mathematical il- 
literacy was not confined to dull men 
of little schooling, but included also 
high school graduates who took an 
examination for admission to officer 
training. 
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To check the accuracy of the sound- 
ness of the criticism of the members of 
the armed forces on the ability of high 
school graduates to compute, Brueck- 
ner! in 1943, administered an arith- 
metic test sampling four processes in 
whole numbers, fractions and decimals 
to a number of pupils, chiefly seniors, 
in ninety cities in thirty states. 

The median score for all groups was 
57-7 percent of the items correct. 
This apparent low level of accuracy 
seems to corroborate the criticisms of 
the armed forces. The report made by 
Admiral Nimitz, supported by Brueck- 
ner’s data, indicate that remedial 
opportunities should be offered to the 
average and above average pupil. 

The operation of the law of forget- 
ting makes remedial opportunities 
necessary and is a greater factor in 
education than is frequently credited 
to it. Forgetting varies with the 
individuals, with the material to be 
learned, with the methods of learning, 
and with the degree of mastery. Per- 
haps forgetting is more obvious in 
mathematics than in other subject 
matter fields because computation 
lends itself so easily to measurement. 

A dominant factor in forgetting is 
the lack of understanding of the things 
to be learned. For example, the pupil 
may not have comprehended a topic 
when it was originally presented, and 
further teaching may have been of the 
drill type with no attention being paid 
to the meanings involved. Some bright 
pupil may have not understood why 
the divisor was inverted in the division 
of fractions; he accepted it as a useful 
trick. After an interval of time, later 
tests might reveal that he has forgotten 
the exact rule but he vaguely remem- 
bers that something must be changed, 


1 Leo J. Brueckner, ‘“‘Improving Mathematical 
Abilities of Pre-Induction Groups,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXVII (December, 1943), 33-48. 
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so he inverts the dividend, the divisor, 
or both. 

This failure on the part of some 
capable pupils to remember the proc- 
ess may be due to the fact that they 
were absent from school when it was 
presented. 

Perhaps the pupil needs remedial 
work because he did not have enough 
meaningful practice to develop the 
skill which grew from the concept 
which he understood easily. Because 
he can acquire understanding so readi- 
ly he feels that he can acquire skill 
with as little effort, but this is not the 
case. Skill comes only as a result of 
repeated performance following com- 
prehension. In consequence the duller 
pupil who is willing to spend time in 
drill in computional performance some- 
times outstrips his more gifted class- 
mate who expects quick results. 

Frequently, the bright pupil does 
not compute well because he is satis- 
fied to accept a low degree of correct- 
ness or because he is not forced to 
exact from himself a high degree of 
accuracy. When he reaches high school 
this bright pupil may be inclined to 
feel that arithmetic, the foundation of 
mathematics, is a topic too childish to 
challenge his best efforts toward im- 
provement. 

His attitude is shared by many 
secondary-school teachers of mathe- 
matics. They think that arithmetic 
should have been mastered in the 
elementary grades and that the pupils’ 
poor attainment is not their problem. 
Unfortunately they do not recognize 
the relative importance of arithmetic 
and consequently have not acquired 
skill in teaching it. 

Impelled by the needs of war, ad- 
ministrators throughout the country 
introduced an upper grade course 
usually called ‘‘Refresher Mathemat- 
ics,” a descendent of the Review 
Arithmetic of a generation ago. In 
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Indiana a state committee recommend- 
ed that every high school pupil 17 
years of age or older or who was in the 
last year of high school take an arith- 
metic screening test, and if he failed, 
he should be required to take a review 
mathematics course. In New York the 
State Education Department in a 
recent document entitled “Basic Issues 
in Secondary Education” specified 
that high schools must assume full 
responsibility for maintaining the 
skills of language and mathematics 
needed in everyday life. Furthermore, 
the document specified that, if pupils 
be admitted without adequate prepa- 
ration, the schools shall provide main- 
tenance courses of not more than eight 
weeks duration and to be taken with- 
out credit. 

The content of the Refresher Course 
as shown by various curriculums and 
texts usually consists of arithmetic 
and may include basic concepts and 
skills of algebra and geometry as 
described in ‘Essential Mathematics 
for Minimum Army Needs.’? The 
items included in this carefully pre- 
pared document may well be accepted 
as minimum needs for civilian life. 

Another method of administering a 
maintenance program is by means of 
all offerings of the school curriculum. 
In a class in Physics, Chemistry, 
Industrial Arts, or any class in which 
arithmetic or algebra is necessary to 
success in that subject, a short review 
of the skill to be used directly pre- 
ceding its use and given by the regular 
subject teacher is essential for efficient 
teaching. Many applications of basic 
topics in traditional courses in mathe- 
matics not only give a broader ex- 
perience to the pupils but also assist 
materially in a maintenance program 
of arithmetical and algebraic skills. 


1 Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs,”’ Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI (October, 


1943), 243-82. 
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In some schools it is found that pupils 
profit from a short daily review period 
preceding the regular class work. 

An understanding of the conceptions 
of drill held by modern psychologists 
should be acquired by any educator 
interested in a maintenance program. 
For a complete discussion of this 
matter, the reader is referred to Buck- 
ingham’s chapter in the 16th Yearbook 
of National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

Diagnostic tests are especially useful 
in the upper grades where the arith- 
metical achievements of the pupils are 
very uneven. If diagnostic tests reveal 
that errors are recurring rather than 
accidental, the teacher is confronted 
with evidence that makes it reasonable 
to assume the processes have no mean- 
ing and that understanding must be 
acquired before practice is initiated. 
If practice is to maintain a skill, which 
is understood, perhaps a short recall 
of meanings would suffice. 

Practice should be individual; it is a 
personal matter devised to correct 
individual weakness and to develop 
strength. A short daily practice period 
is more effective than a longer occa- 
sional period. At the outset, emphasis 
should be placed upon correctness 
rather than upon speed; too frequently 
rapid practice results in the fixation of 
mistakes. In general, this practice 
should be concentrated upon one proc- 
ess at a time rather than scattered 
over a wide range of skills. Further, 
devices should be used to stimulate 
performance, to make a pupil watch 
his own progress, to compete with his 
own previous scores and to enjoy his 
own success. 

The remedial and maintenance op- 
portunities which were required and 
offered to the pupil as an emergency 
measure for the needs of war seem to 
be equally important to the needs of 
peace. Refresher courses should be 
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continued for the benefit of those pu- 
pils who do not have a working knowl- 
edge of arithmetic no matter how 
competent they may be in other 
branches of mathematics. In time, the 
development of a multiple track 
program, the selection of more valid 
objectives, and the improvement in 
the quality of teaching may make 
refresher courses unnecessary. Until 
that time comes, the maintenance and 
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remedial responsibilities must be met. 
In conclusion, it seems clear that the 
success of a maintenance and remedial 
program in mathematics is contingent 
upon the extent to which secondary- 
school mathematics teachers familiar- 
ize themselves with the content and 
methods of teaching arithmetic. The 
teacher training institutions must ac- 
cept major responsibility in offering 
courses to achieve this purpose. 


CHAPTER VII. PUPILS OF LOW COMPETENCE 


HILDEGARDE H. BEcK 


Department Head, Exaci Sciences 
McMichael Intermediate School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ir must be recognized that a large 
proportion of the boys and girls of this 
generation and future generations must 
not only be kept im school but be kept 
happy in school. Growing enrollment 
will bring an ever increasing number 
of pupils who are the so-called ‘“‘re- 
tarded.”” The lot of the slow learner 
and that of the teacher of the slow 
learner is not a happy one today. 

The retarded in secondary school 
mathematics are the pupils who have 
had trouble with the subject in the 
elementary grades and who are now in 
the junior and senior high schocl 
levels and are in need of special reme- 
dial work. They are pupils of average 
or below average in academic achieve- 
ment, mathematically. They cannot 
keep pace with normal children and 
cannot profit by using the same cur- 
riculum provided for normal or above 
normal children. 

The traits of the retarded or slow 
learner are familiar to all teachers. 
Those perhaps of most concern are: 


1. Reading ability which is exceedingly low. 

2. Difficulty in forming associations between 
words and ideas. 

3. Lack of imagination and foresight. 


4. Inability to memorize accurately and to 
recall what has been memorized. 

5. Difficulty in generalizing. 

6. Short attention span. 


If the retarded pupil is to improve 
in his mathematics and obtain satis- 
faction therein, and if society is to 
have its vital needs, such as education 
of all of its children most adequately 
met, then the course of study of 
mathematics, the text-books, teaching 
procedures, must be consciously al- 
tered, consciously re-constructed to 
suit the needs of these children. The 
teacher who has tried to adapt courses 
and materials prepared for the normal 
child to the needs of the slow learner 
appreciates the need for a fresh ap- 
proach to her problem. 

The work given the retarded child 
in the secondary school must be both 
remedial and enriching in nature. It 
must build in pupils an awareness of 
the significance of the subject and of 
its importance and use. The mathema- 
tical aims which the committee pro- 
poses as goals for the secondary school 
mathematics—concepts, skills, appre- 
clations, thinking processes, judg- 
ments, imaginative experiences—can 
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be realized with the slow learners but 
on lower levels of achievement as 
compared with the achievement of the 
average and the above average pupils. 
The topic of percentage is presented 
here to illustrate an approach to teach- 
ing those whose achievements are at 
the lower levels. 

In the study of percentage the slow 
learner can learn that percent means 
hundredths, that a percent is a fraction 
whose denominator is 100, that it is 
expressed by the symbol “%’’; that 
6% of $100 means $6 out of $100; 
that 100% means the whole, or all of a 
number or thing. The slow learner 
can acquire an appreciation that all 
fractions can be changed to equivalent 
fractions with 100 as the denominator, 
that is, that all bases can be standard- 
ized to 100, so that the parts are 
known as hundredths or percents. 

The retarded child is capable of 
understanding and memorizing the 
fractional equivalents of the dozen or 
so more common percents. 

Percents smaller than 1% are very 
difficult for the slow learner to compre- 
hend. A few may get an appreciation 
of .5% but .1%, .9%, and so forth, 
are too difficult. These are on higher 
levels of achievement. Again some of 
the slow learners can comprehend the 
meaning of 200%, 300%, but 125% 
and 275% prove difficult. 

The slow learner can understand 
finding a percent of a given quantity 
providing the percents are meaningful. 
The simplest aspects of the second case 
of percentage can be developed at 
this point, but the work must have a 
concrete basis and the numbers must 
be of a very simple nature. The third 
case of percentage is too difficult for 
the slow learner to understand at this 
time. In contrast with the slow learner, 
the fast learner can be taught simul- 
taneously the three cases of percent- 
age: 
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5% of $200 is — ?— $10 is % 
of $200. $10 is 5% of what amount? 

The social aim for secondary school 
mathematics as described in Chapter 
III can be achieved. Instruction geared 
to the speed of the slow learner will 
inculcate habits of using mathematics 
outside the classroom. The retarded 
child is as interested in the story of 
number, of measurement, of time, in ‘ 
other words, in the culture of mathe- 
matics as the faster-learning child 
though it is difficult to determine if 
this learning is as significant to him as 
it is to the bright child. He is interested 
in the applications of mathematics 
within the limits of his experiences. 
It must be realized that he does not 
live as widely or as fully as the average 
or above average child. 

The learning of the retarded on the 
junior-senior high school levels takes 
place through a reorganization of ex- 
perience so that further learning may 
take place. The retarded pupils, many 
of whom are of average intelligence, of- 
ten have failed to develop adequate 
concepts of first steps of the fundamen- 
tals of mathematics. They are in need 
of instruction on the level where the 
pupils are found. The task of guid- 
ing the pupils to a reorganization of 
his experiences is indeed a difficult one. 
Not only must poor habits resulting 
from unprofitable learning be eradi- 
cated, morale be re-built, the fear of the 
subject be erased, but at the same time 
material progress of a positive kind 
must be established. 

When pupils are given a number of 
varied experiences with the result that 
they come to understand a given con- 
cept, they usually do not resent an 
approach that may be considered by 
some teachers as elementary. Perhaps 
in every case of the unnecessarily 
retarded child the fault lies not so 
much with him as with the fact that 
the pace of his early instruction was 
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too rapid for him. Though he may 
have been given concrete experiences 
in the development of a concept or 
skill, he failed to bridge these with the 
abstract levels of thinking. 

The factor of “arithmetic readiness” 
is an important one. The lack of this 
readiness and combined with too 
rapid a pace, may cause him to fail to 
make the progress in learning “from 
the concrete to the abstract and back 
to the concrete.”’ Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of the teacher of the 
retarded to locate the starting point 
for effective teaching. In so doing it 
becomes necessary to present the early 
skills and concepts as well as the new 
skills and concepts from varied ap- 
proaches,—each approach stressing 
the meaning side. 

In teaching the concept that percent 
means hundredths various approaches 
are necessary. 


1. To arouse pupil interest, an attractive 
bulletin board of clippings containing percents 
may be shown a few days in advance of the 
presentation of the topic. Some of these may be 
read aloud by the teacher. 

2. Pupils may be asked to make a bulletin 
board from the advertisements or articles cut 
out from magazines and newspapers. This may 
be done in class time, and a few of them read 
aloud. 

3. At this point little is done with developing 
an understanding of percents beyond leading 
the pupils to sense a need for learning about 
them and understanding that there are various 
ways of expressing them: 


30% 30 hundredths 


30 

100 

30 percent +30 i) 
I 


4. To teach the meaning of percents from 
1% to 100%, one may distribute mimeographed 
sheets or have a number of large squares divided 
into 100 parts drawn on the blackboard. De- 
velop the concept that each part is 1% by shad- 
ing a certain number of squares and asking the 
pupils to count the number of hundredths, or 
the percent shaded and by writing each answer 
as a fraction and as a percent. 

5. Pupils may draw on graph paper a heavy 
line around several large squares made up of 
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roo small squares and shade varying percents 
such as 53%, 16% and 28%. 

6. Again pupils may draw a large square con- 
taining 100 small squares and put crosses in 7 
of them, checks in 16 of them, small circles in 3 
of them, Questions such as, “What percent of 
the whole contains a cross? a check? a small 
circle?”’ may be asked. 

7. Another large square may be drawn on 
graph paper. This time the pupils can be asked 
to put the letter “r’”’ in 6% of the whole, a dot 
in 20% of the whole, and the like. Pupils will 
answer questions such as, ‘“How many squares 
contain the letter ‘r’?”” 

8. Pupils are now ready to read percents as 
hundredths, or hundredths as percents. “They 
should have practice in writing a decimal frac- 
tion as a common fraction with 100 as a de- 
nominator, and then as a percent. 

9. Next they change a percent to a fraction 
with the denominator 100 and then as a common 
fraction in its lowest terms. Here it may be 
necessary to re-teach the reduction of fractions 
to their lowest terms. Only fractions with de- 
nominators 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 1o should be 
used, 

10. Returning to the concrete again, groups 
of pupils may be furnished with envelopes each 
containing too toothpicks, or 100 cardboard 
circles. Pupils are asked to count out specified 
percents. Pupils now understand that percents 
are given parts of roo. 


The next major step is in the process 
of teaching percentages to help chil- 
dren to understand a percent of a 
whole that is not divided into 100 
equal parts. 


1. A circle may be drawn on the blackboard 
and divided into 10 parts. Present a problem 
such as: “I want to blacken 40% of this circle. 
Notice, it is divided into 10 equal parts. How 
can I do this?”’ Do likewise with circles divided 
into twelfths, eighths, and sixteenths. The num- 
ber relations must be kept very simple at all 
times. 

2. Again the envelopes and toothpicks or 
cardboard circles may be used, but with each 
envelope this time containing-a number of ob- 
jects different from one hundred. 

3. The children may count the number of ob- 
jects in the whole. The teacher may say, “‘Count 
out 50% of your toothpicks.’’ Pupil replies, 
“T have 20 toothpicks. If I count out 50% of 
them I count 10 toothpicks.’ Another says, 
“T have 32 toothpicks. To count 50% means 
I count 16 toothpicks.” This may be done with 
the more common whole percents. 
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4. In each case the teacher may ask the class 
to decide if the pupilis correct and the computa- 
tion may be written on the blackboard two 
ways: 


50% —4 50%—.50 

4X20—10 20 
X.50 
10.00 


From the percents more easily understood, 
progress may be made to percents such as 4% 
of the whole and 21% of the whole. Pupils see 
that using a decimal fraction to find a part of 
a number is sometimes easier than using a com- 
mon fraction. Pupils are now ready to generalize 
the arithmetic process which is involved. 

5. After a great deal of concrete practice of 
this kind, pupils are ready to deal with less 
concrete problems, first those dealing with 
money values. The advertisements and clippings 
may now be discussed in the light of their new 
knowledge which the pupils have acquired. 


The detailed account above has 
been presented for the purpose of 
showing that meaning must be stressed, 
that it is necessary to made the ap- 
proach simple, interesting, and rich in 
pupil activity. The slow learner does 
not resent an elementary approach of 
this type. The learning of relation- 
ships, the development of meanings 
and the providing of opportunity for 
the use of the concept learned takes 
considerable time. After meaning and 
understanding have been established, 
then and only then, should a pupil be 
given drill. Reviews should be frequent 
and the reviews must stress concrete 
experiences again. The laboratory 
method should be the technique of 
teaching; that is, the pupils should 
take an active part in all phases of the 
work. This means that many aids 
must be employed, such as drawings, 
pictures, measuring diagrams, slides. 
Each pupil should have a mathemat- 
ics kit containing ruler, protractor, 
compasses, string and colored crayon. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that even at the secondary school 
level the work must move along slowly 
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while the ideas take root and the 
concepts grow. Always the unique 
psychology of the slow learner must 
be kept in mind—chronologically he 
may be 15 years old, educationally at 
the 10 year level, and sexually at the 
16 or 17 year level. Again this points 
out the necessity for writing a course 
of study which is particularly suited 
to the needs of the retarded. It must 
be recognized that a saturation point 
in his capacity to learn is reached 
comparatively early by the slow learn- 
er. 

The teacher factor is an important 
one in the successful teaching of the 
retarded. She must have patience, 
sympathy and a belief that her efforts 
are worthwhile. The slow learner has 
limitations but at the same time he 
does have some possibilities of achieve- 
ment, and this the teacher must rec- 
ognize and respect. Above all, the 
teacher must have enthusiasm and 
imagination,—the imagination to 
present the same topic in an interesting 
fashion from many different view- 
points. 

In summary the chief points to 
remember with respect to the problem 
of the retarded are: 

1. The subject matter should consist both of 
the familiar and the unfamiliar concepts and 
skills. 

2. In teaching the unfamiliar it is very often 
necessary toreteach the familiar. 

3. All teaching—familiar and unfamiliar alike 
—must be on the level of meanings and under- 
standings. 

4. The teacher must be aware of every step, 
every process in the learning of a concept or 
skill. She must be skillful in guiding the pupils 
to bridge the stages or levels of learning. 

5. The pace of instruction must be slow for 
the retarded. 

6. Pupil activity is essential; that is, the 
laboratory method of teaching yields the best 
results. 

7. The teacher must employ the learning 
cycle—“from the concrete to the abstract and 
back to the concrete.” 

8. Drill should follow only after meaning and 
understanding are established. 
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g. The teacher must have the imagination to 
present the same topic in an interesting fashion 
from many different viewpoints. 

1o. The approach cannot be too simple or too 
elementary. 

11. Thelow reading ability must be recognized 
and given consideration. The essentia) words in 
the vocabulary of mathematics must be de- 
veloped and made meaningful, one at a time. 


This chapter has been directed 
particularly to the interests of the 
slow pupil. The emphasis here given 
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should not lead one to the conclusion 
that the approach be limited to the 
slow or retarded pupil. The emphasis, 
at the appropriete level, upon mean- 
ings may become the unique factor in 
learning which prevents the average 
and above average pupil becoming 
numbered among those pupils of re- 
puted low competence. Good teaching 
at any level of pupil competence leads 
to effective learning. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE FUNDAMENTALS AND 
SOCIAL APPLICATION 


Harorp P. FAWCETT 


College of Education 
Ohio State University 


THERE is an impressive and increas- 
ing amount of evidence to support the 
conclusion that many of our high 
school graduates are mathematically 
illiterate. From the factory, the office, 
the hospital, the kitchen, the army 
camp and the college classroom comes 
the clear and tragic message that 
these young men and women are un- 
able to speak the language of mathe- 
matics with any degree of intelligence. 
They have spent from one to four 
years in the mathematics classrooms 
our secondary schools but 7% of them 
are still unable to identify a circle, 
80% do not know how to compute the 
area of a parallelogram, and if they 
labored from 7:40 a.m. until 5:10 p.m., 
with one-half hour off for lunch, 67% 
would be unable to determine the 
number of hours they had been at 
work. We have not only failed to 
achieve our “‘mathematical aim” but 
rapidly accumulating evidence indi- 
cates that our “social aim” is con- 
siderably out of adjustment. 

No one can apply that which he does 
not understand and if the powerful 
methods and useful skills of mathemat- 
ics are ever to function in the lives of 
our people as they face the problems 


of citizenship in a democracy, we who 
are responsible for the learning activ- 
ities in the mathematics classroom 
must place continuing and persistent 
emphasis on the real fundamentals 
which have been so clearly defined in 
an earlier chapter. While the opera- 
tions of mathematics are important, 
they can serve no useful purpose 
unless associated with the conceptual 
understandings essential to the selec- 
tion of the needed operation. A pupil 
who is only a skillful computer is no 
more equipped to apply the concepts of 
mathematics to the solution of prob- 
lems which daily confront him than is 
the circus horse who demonstrates his 
ability to add 2 and 3. To know how to 
add does not necessarily mean to know 
when to add. To know when to add or 
when to perform any other operation 
in mathematics calls for a clear and 
functional understanding of the con- 
cepts involved without which pupils 
will fail to recognize the potential use 
of mathematics in social situations. 
During an acute water shortage in a 
city of 300,000 people the water supply 
engineer asked a group of high school 
graduates for their help in the conser- 
vation of water. Wishing to impress 
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them with their personal responsibility 
in this important matter he told them 
that between June 1 and July 1 the 
total water consumption for the entire 
city was 1,240,000,000 gallons and 
asked them to determine from those 
data the average daily consumption of 
each of the 300,000 residents. He re- 
ported that when faced with this 
problem most of these young people 
looked at him helplessly and raised the 
question, familiar to every teacher of 
mathematics, ‘Do I multiply or do I 
divide?” They were operators only. 
They had little, if any, insight into the 
nature of the relations between these 
data. Their concepts of ‘‘average,” 
must have been vague and uncertain 
and one might even question seriously 
whether they really understood the 
concepts of multiplication and divi- 
sion. 

Drill without meaning is barren of 
fruitful results. Such important con- 
cepts as number, measurement, simi- 
larity, equation, formula, constant, 
variable, rate of change, relationship, 
graphical representation, precise defi- 
nition, proof and generalization will 
not be available for wide application 
to the problems of daily life unless the 
pupil has developed the habit of 
thinking in terms of these concepts and 
is sufficiently familiar with them to 
recognize their function in dealing 
with problems of particular concern to 
him. To select those concepts which 
are of real value in thinking about the 
problems of life, to clothe them with 
meaning, and to build them into the 
intellectual structure of our pupils is to 
take a long step toward the achieve- 
ment of our goals in mathematics 
teaching. 

It should be steadily recognized, 
however, that if this desirable result is 
to be effectively realized, mathematics 
must be taught as a system of thinking 
rather than as a heterogeneous group 
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of unrelated skills and ideas. The con- 
cepts of number, measurement, rela- 
tionship, symbolism and the like, 
which give unity and coherence to the 
program and with which the pupil 
becomes increasingly familiar in the 
elementary school, should be extended 
and enlarged as he continues his mathe- 
matical education on the secondary 
level. Throughout this development 
the meanings and understandings as- 
sociated with the ‘‘Mathematical Aim”’ 
should be constantly used in the solu- 
tion of problems drawn from the social 
context in which the pupil is living. 
As an illustration let us go to the 
classroom of a teacher situated in a 
section where the destructive action of 
water was steadily destroying the 
fertility of thousands of acres of fertile 
soil. Among both pupils and parents 
there was deep concern as to how the 
productive capacity of the farms might 


_be preserved and the teacher recog- 


nized this as one of the major com- 
munity problems. Reading in a local 
paper that: 

The transporting or carrying power of water 
varies approximately as the sixth power of its 
velocity 
the teacher discussed with the pupils 
the meaning and significance of this 
important principle and its relation to 
the problem of soil erosion. Using the 
symbolism of mathematics the pupils 
wrote this newspaper statement as a 
formula by means of which they 
studied the “carrying power” of the 
river which was a constant threat to 
the community. They drew a picture of 
the relationship between carrying 
power and velocity and examined 
the effect on the carrying power as the 
velocity varied. The application of the 
fundamentals associated with mathe- 
matical competency was not left to 
chance. Through continued emphasis 
on significant community problems the 
pupils learned from actual experience 
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that the concepts, principles and meth- 
ods of mathematics were useful and 
effective in dealing with the problems 
of life. Their way of thinking was 
changed and when studying a problem 
it was not uncommon to hear such 
expressions as: 

Some of these measurements are more ac- 
curate than others. Let’s round them off to the 
nearest tenth. 

That result is much larger than my estimate. 
There must be something wrong. 

Wouldn’t it be helpful to have a graph of this 
relationship? 

That conclusion depends on an assumption 
which I wish to question. 

Can’t we find a formula which can be used 
here? 

That’s the key term in your statement. How 
do you define it? 


All such questions are a reflection of 
the fundamentals” at work in the 
thinking of these pupils. Not only 
were they familiar with the conceptual 
understandings involved but, through 
the generalization of these understand- 
ings, they were able to recognize their 
presence and usefulness in the study of 
any problem of human concern. 

A further point which should be 
recognized in our consideration of the 
fundamentals of mathematics is the 
increasingly extensive use of mathe- 
matical concepts for the expression of 
significant ideas. The extent of this 
practice warrants the assertion that to 
be ignorant of the fundamentals of 
mathematics is to be unable to read 
current literature with intelligence. In 
October, 1943 when the so-called 
“Big Three” met at Moscow, a full 
page picture of Josef Stalin appeared 
on the cover of Newsweek and this 
distinguished gentleman was referred 
to as “The X in the International 
Equation as the Moscow Conference 
Opens.”” The meaning wrapped up in 
this concise and suggestive statement 
is forever hidden from the man whose 
intellectual equipment does not in- 
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clude a conceptual understanding of 
the equation. Nor is the study of 
algebra any guarantee that the mean- 
ing of the author will be recognized for 
when 78 pupils who were completing 
their first year of algebra, were asked 
to explain what the author was trying 
to say there were only three who really 
recognized the significance of his 
language. 

What is understood by a reader when 
he is informed through the columns of 
his daily paper that: 

Congress is preparing to do violence to our 
inch. 

One hundred minutes equal one hour. 

Twenty hours equa] one day. 

By order of Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior, the German Land Survey Department 
will adopt a circle of 400 degrees. 


How can man tamper with these 
fundamental measures so essential to 
society and what is the effect of such 
statements on a bewildered reader? 
Will he agree with the lady who wrote 
to a member of the World Calendar 
Association, accusing him of being a 
heretic, and saying, “I want the calen- 
dar to stay in its present form just as 
God made it,” or will his conceptual 
understanding of measurement be such 
as to recognize that all measurements 
have no real existence in any absolute 
sense but are valid only because of 
agreement? Is his understanding of 
“the fundamentals” such as to cause 
him to stand firmly and squarely for 
the status quo or will it encourage him 
to support intelligent and considered 
change? 

A recent advertisement of the Comp- 
tometer Company appearing in many 
magazines pictures a “googol,” ac- 
companied by a statement that the 
number of rain drops falling on Chicago 
in a century is less than a “googol” and 
states that ‘‘When one is dealing with 
such figures accuracy is not to be ex- 
pected.” What does the author mean 
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by this statement? Is accuracy depend- 
ent on the size of a number and how 
large must a number be before “accu- 
racy is not to be expected’’? When the 
Federal Government reports that 
American casualties in World War II 
number 1,049,104 is that an accurate 
number or is it “‘too large”’ to be accu- 
rate? According to the Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1945, church 
membership in the continental United 
States totals 72,492,669. Does the size 
of that number raise a question con- 
cerning its accuracy or can it be 
relied upon? In a recent publication the 
population of the United States in 1940 
is given aS 131,669,275 while that of 
Russia for the same year is 165,847,000. 
Should a reader consider that each of 
these numbers is accurate? Is either of 
them accurate or are they both only 
estimates? As of June 1, 1944 the Bu- 
reau of Census at Washington “‘esti- 
mated” the population at 138,100,874 
persons. Is this number as accurate as 
it appears to be or is this appearance 
of accuracy misleading? Reliable inter- 
pretation of these and similar state- 
ments which are constantly appearing 
in the daily press requires a conceptual 
understanding of number and measure- 
ment which investigation reveals is 
sadly lacking among our “educated” 
citizens. They may be effective and 
reliable operators but they fail to 
recognize that the results of their oper- 
ations are no more reliable than the 
accuracy of the numbers they feed into 
them. 

There recently appeared in a national 
magazine of wide circulation an inter- 
esting article in which the ideas of a 
number of political figures were ana- 
lyzed and contrasted. Some of these 
men were natives of Ohio and following 
a brilliant discussion in which startling 
differences were clearly defined the 
author pointed out that ‘these differ- 
ences could undoubtedly be justified by 
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the non-Euclidean character of Ohio 
politics” and it is altogether likely that 
this statement had no significance for 
99.44 percent of the readers of that 
magazine. What is meant by the term 
“non-Euclidean”’? Official records re- 
veal that the number of pupils who 
graduate from high school with no 
knowledge of Euclid is steadily increas- 
ing, and here is a man writing for the 
intellectual consumption of laymen 
who glibly assumes that readers under- 
stand the significance of such a term as 
‘non-Euclidean.” 

The fundamentals of mathematics 
as defined in this report include among 
other things the development of ability 
in “logical, relational and imaginative 
thinking” and there is no more effective 
channel available for the achievement 
of this desirable result than that of 
demonstrative geometry. Through ap- 
propriate methods of teaching the pupil 
can be led to recognize the significance 
of precise definition in any area of 
thought as well as the important princi- 
ple that to accept a set of assumptions 
is to accept the conclusions to which 
they logically lead. The work of Lob- 
achevsky, Bolyai and Riemann can be 
used with startling effectiveness to de- 
velop the idea that the validity of a 
conclusion depends upon the validity 
of the assumptions from which it is 
derived and that a change in any one 
of these assumptions is likely to change 
the conclusion. Such ideas are of far- 
reaching significance in their social 
applications and we might be reason- 
ably sure that a pupil familiar with 
these kinds of fundamentals would 
recognize the full significance of such a 
phrase as “the non-Euclidean character 
of Ohio politics.” 

Mathematics is a science, and it is a 
science which has profoundly affected 
the course of human society. As teach- 
ers of mathematics we have a two-fold 
responsibility for we must develop in 
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pupils not only a deep and comprehen- 
sive understanding of mathematics as a 
science, but also an ability to use the 
concepts and ideas of mathematics in 
dealing with problems of human con- 
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cern. To be faithful to this obligation is 
to develop citizens who will understand 
the significance of the statement that 
“mathematics is, indeed, one of the 
great social sciences.” 


CHAPTER IX. THE FUNDAMENTALS AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


MavricE HAartuNG 


Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


THE deeper aspects of the relation- 
ship between personality maladjust- 
ments and achievement in mathematics 
have received relatively little attention 
in the literature. There are, however, 
some general principles which have a 
bearing on the problem, and teachers 
of mathematics should be aware of 
them. There is also a basis for the 
charge that the conventional school, 
and in particular, conventional teach- 
ing of mathematics, all too frequently 
fails to meet the pupil’s real needs (at 
least as he sees them) and may actually 
have a destructive influence on his de- 
velopment. On the other hand, if 
mathematics is taught so as to develop 
understanding of orderly, systematic, 
quantitative thinking and problem- 
solving, with deliberate effort to show 
its use in genuine life situations, it can 
make a real contribution to the normal 
adjustment of the individual. 

Mental hygiene consists of the ap- 
plication of certain principles, chiefly 
from psychology and psychiatry, in the 
prevention of inadequate adjustments 
and in the processes by which malad- 
justed persons are restored to normal 
status. Prevention is obviously better 
than remediation. It is important not 
to confuse causes and effects, or to 
confuse symptoms with causes. Many 
teachers “explain” the failure of a 
pupil by calling attention to his mis- 
behavior, his excessive number of 
absences or his truancy. They do not 
recognize that it is more likely that 


these are a consequence of the failure— 
a form of escape from a situation in- 
tolerable to him. It is also important 
that his behavior be analyzed and 
interpreted, rather than judged. 

The primary sources of the difficulty 
which some pupils have in learning 
mathematics are found, first, in the 
abstract and general nature of the con- 
cepts and skills, and second, in the 
demands for accurate and impersonal 
responses, which are characteristics of 
the subject. Pupils who at a particular 
stage of development are unable to 
grasp the concepts, or who, for one 
reason or another are incapable of the 
necessary abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, are unduly frustrated. As was 
pointed out in Chapter III, the develop- 
ment of understanding, meaning, and 
significance, as a prior or at least a 
concomitant step in learning mathe- 
matics, is indispensable. The neglect of, 
or a superficial application of, this doc- 
trine is undoubtedly a dominant cause 
of those learning difficulties which are 
not the result of more deep-seated 
personal or physical maladjustment. 
With respect to the latter, the teacher 
of mathematics usually can do little 
that has special reference to his field, 
but can seek to understand the pupil’s 
personality and problems, and in some 
cases help bring him into contact with 
persons specially trained in psychology 
and related fields. 

Assuming that understanding and 
significance are preeminent, and that 
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achievement is reasonably normal, the 
pupil of mathematics can usually de- 
velop certain feelings of security, of 
order and system, and of generalized 
approaches to or methods of solving 
problems, which promote not only his 
control of the environment, but also his 
normal adjustment. This is a contribu- 
tion growing out of the nature of the 
subject itself. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the concepts and abstrac- 
tions of mathematics are less readily 
accessible by unguided observation 
than most of the things a pupil has to 
learn. Many other kinds of ideas are 
picked up not only through formal 
schooling, but also by daily contact 
with parents and friends, from the 
newspaper and other reading materials, 
from the radio and the movies. Mathe- 
matics, perhaps more than any other 
subject, requires a skilled and under- 
standing teacher. The teacher who 
painstakingly develops concepts before 
rushing on to skills, who helps to ab- 
stract and to generalize, who enables 
them to learn general methods of 
attacking problems, is working toward 
objectives which are thoroughly sound 
from the mental hygiene point of view. 

A second characteristic of mathe- 
matics is the unusual extent to which it 
demands accurate and impersonal re- 
sults. In arithmetic the pupil first en- 
counters precision of high order. In 
other situations which are less demand- 
ing of accuracy or precision of response, 
the individual may escape by a partial 
answer or rough approximation. In 
many situations, a personalized re- 
sponse may be the normal expecta- 
tion—it may be an opinion, a state- 
ment of like or dislike for a poem or a 
musical selection (with or without 
reasons), or for an art product which 
expresses some aspect of his personal- 
ity. In mathematics such avenues of 
adjustive behavior are greatly re- 
stricted. Tension-reduction and satis- 
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faction are often not so easy to attain. 
A feeling of inferiority may develop, 
and normal progress may become in- 
creasingly difficult. 

There is evidence that every child of 
normal intelligence can acquire compe- 
tence in mathematics. To succeed he 
must ultimately develop accuracy, and 
by proper methods the teacher can help 
him come to value this as a source of 
security in solving his problems. The 
greater his achievement in the field, the 
more likely it is that this result will 
follow. If he is an imperfect learner, 
and his work is punctuated with errors, 
it is much less likely that he will profit 
in this way. Consequently, teachers 
should avoid seeking speed at the 
expense of accuracy, or the giving of 
long assignments of a sort which will 
drive the pupil to “cover” in a hasty or 
superficial manner. The pupil should 
learn to check, to suspend judgment 
until the conclusion is established, to 
be more sure of himself. The impulsive 
person is usually more likely to develop 
symptoms of maladjustment or neu- 
rotic tendencies than less flighty types 
of persons. The desirable types of ob- 
jectives for instruction in mathematics 
mentioned above thus suggest a second 
way in which the teacher can promote 
mental hygiene. 

There are also several general princi- 
ples of method which are not peculiar 
to instruction in mathematics. These 
pertain to the teacher’s methods of 
responding to pupil difficulties. There is 
statistical evidence that “emotional 
blocking” in learning situations occurs 
in connection with mathematics more 
frequently than in any other field. If a 
difficulty in learning is met in the early 
stages by criticism, scolding, scorn, or 
threats by the teacher, a type of fear- 
conditioning may occur. Emotional 
turmoil inhibits an intelligent and con- 
structive attack on a problem. The 
situation may be further aggravated in 
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the home by criticism or by some type 
of reaction by the parents which con- 
notes punishment. Mathematics then 
seems to stand between the child and 
his accustomed source of satisfactions, 
and an unfavorable emotional attitude 
toward the subject develops. In some 
cases, he may more or less uncon- 
sciously build up his symptoms because 
they help to make him unique and so 
serve as substitute satisfactions for 
those which usually accompany normal 
or successful achievement. 

With reluctant learners, especially, 
it is important that criticism and 
punishment for failure should be 
avoided, and accomplishment, however 
meager at first, should be praised 
sincerely and generously. Investigation 
has shown that praise is superior to 
reproof in motivating achievement, 
and that in time the effect of continued 
reproof for inadequate accomplishment 
wears off. Moreover, there is an in- 
creasing body of opinion and evidence 
that the competitive elements in school 
marks are unhygienic. School marks or 
appraisals must be accomplished with 
these competitive elements eliminated 
from the evaluation methods and de- 
vices. 

The unrestricted application of the 
point of view that genuine understand- 
ing must be developed before a pupil is 
expected to go very far with a given 
learning task implies some changes in 
the curriculum. When it is demonstra- 
ble that certain materials can be 
understood only at the expense of 
excessive effort, these must be omitted 
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or postponed for those pupils who are 
likely to be damaged by imposing these 
demands at a given stage of develop- 
ment. This is by no means a new idea, 
but it bears repeating in this context 
because teachers so often assume that 
somehow it will do the pupil good to 
meet an insuperable obstacle—”’ he has 
to learn sooner or later what failure 
means.” This is true, but it is not 
necessary for the school to induce 
failure needlessly. In spite of every 
effort the school can make to prevent 
it, every pupil will still have ample 
opportunities to acquire the meaning 
of failure in varied situations. This is 
no plea for ‘‘soft”’ education. The point 
is that forcing the pupil to face tasks 
incommensurate with his ability is not 
good from the mental hygiene point of 
view. 

It is thus evident that, even without 
highly specialized training in the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, the teacher of ~ 
mathematics can so arrange affairs as 
to exert positive forces toward the 
adjustment of pupils. Good training in 
the facts and principles of child de- 
velopment is of course a distinct asset 
for teachers, and one of the greatest 
weaknesses in most teacher-training 
programs is the lack of adequate pro- 
vision for study in this direction. How- 
ever, a sincere effort to understand 
children, to study their learning diffi- 
culties and their problems, and to 
apply modern principles of sound 
teaching in general, will go far in pro- 
viding an environment which is con- 
sistent with mental hygiene. 
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CHAPTER X. AN INTERPRETATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


P. B. Jacopson 


Superintendent of Schools 
Davenport, Iowa 


and 
GLEN G, EyE 


Principal of Wisconsin High School 
The University of Wisconsin 


ADMINISTRATORS who do not have 
extensive training or teaching experi- 
ence in the field of mathematics tend 
to possess an over-simplified concept of 
the fundamentals of mathematics. The 
‘fundamental operations’ are thought 
to be the same as the ‘fundamentals of 
mathematics.’ This concept has its 
counterpart in the field of English when 
it is assumed that facility in saying 
words constitutes reading.-This bulle- 
tin is offered as help to busy teachers 
and administrators of the North Cen- 
tral Association schools; its purpose is 
to broaden the concept of the funda- 
mentals of mathematics and to offer 
suggestions which will help in the plan- 
ning of an improved mathematics 
program at the secondary school level. 

Upon the receipt of this bulletin, the 
administrator has two immediate re- 
sponsibilities. First, he should read it 
carefully and, second, he should request 
his mathematics teachers to read it. A 
conference is then advisable. In confer- 
ence, an adequate interpretation may 
be achieved. If not, it will have served 
the purpose of focusing attention upon 
the existing mathematics program,— 
its quality, its adequacy, and the basis 
by which evaluative conclusions are 
drawn. 

Chapters I and II serve as a back- 
drop for a consideration of the funda- 
mentals of mathematics. The basic 
assumptions given in Chapter I set the 
stage for the presentation of the point 
of view, and, subsequently, for the 
following chapters which deal with 
more specific phases of the mathe- 


matics program. The quotations pre- 
sented in Chapter II give one a sense of 
balance and perspective. It is well to 
know that the pendulum has been 
swinging for a long time. The extremes 
have been experienced in American 
secondary schools with respect to both 
the worth of mathematics and the 
methods of teaching. Once again, 
secondary schools must face the chal- 
lenge of readjustment in the field of 
mathematics. 

The chapter on the ‘‘Point of View” 
is simply stated and there is no escape 
from its implications. It contains a 
challenge to administrators and mathe- 
matics teachers to turn their backs on 
the ‘either-or’ philosophy of mathe- 
matics instruction. The tendency to 
join one or other of opposing camps has 
done much harm to the sound develop- 
ment of mathematics in the elementary 
and secondary schools. The point of 
view makes clear that there must be a 
mathematical aim and a social aim. The 
two aims must be realized through the 
same mathematics. The key factor in 
the point of view is understanding. 
Understanding is important to the 
application of the mathematical proc- 
esses to real situations in which a satis- 
factory solution depends upon one’s 
facility in mathematics. 

The first three chapters should 
provide a sound basis for the first 
administrator-teachers conference. The 
administrator cannot abdicate his re- 
sponsibility for leadership and, there- 
fore, must initiate this conference. The 
administrator might well give his 
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interpretation of the bulletin and invite 
the teachers to correct, enrich, or 
question his conclusions. In turn, the 
teacher should make clear wherein his 
program meets the two aims stated in 
the “point of view.”’ Evidence should 
be called for and presented. The evi- 
dence appropriate to indicating the 
aims of present and existing courses 
may take the form of a summary of the 
text material used, the type of class 
activities most commonly used, and 
the forms or bases by which evaluation 
is accomplished. There is little profit 
in creating illusions—yet that is pre- 
cisely what is done when the claim is 
made that we teach for understanding 
when the texts, workbooks, class pro- 
cedures, and evaluating devices in use 
belie the fact. - 

Chapters III through IX were 
written by competent and recognized 
scholars in the field of mathematics. 
They subscribed to the common point 
of view and each one wrote with that 
as the point of reference. Time after 
time a new approach to the accom- 
plishment of the two major aims is 
given. The importance of understand- 
ing is the most persistent theme in the 
bulletin. The understanding so often 
mentioned is something that is to be 
found in the pupil. Consequently, the 
considerations are pointed more di- 
rectly to the learner than to the items 
of arithmetic or the materials and 
processes of mathematics, per se. 

The planning of a mathematics 
program in which the learner is the 
central figure makes necessary an 
adequate program of evaluation and 
guidance. Evaluation requires appro- 
priate instruments and the ability to 
interpret the results. The mathematics 
teacher or the director of measurement 
and evaluation should be the more 
appropriate personnel for the selection 
and administration of tests. This func- 
tion, however, is very dependent upon 
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the administrative provisions made for 
funds and staff time. It is essential that 
administrator-teacher cooperation be 
ever-present. 

Organizational provision alone is of 
no benefit unless the program is di- 
rected to some specific goals. Some 
specific goals are suggested in Chapter 
V. Here again is an expression of the 
aim of instruction, namely, to assist 
the learner to understand. This chapter 
presents a clearcut proposal for a 
multiple track program. It is better to 
learn a few things well than to learn 
many poorly or not at all. The pro- 
posal for the multiple program is in 
harmony with the point of view stated 
in Chapter III, the discussion of the 
specific processes in Chapter IV, and 
the consideration for pupils of low com- 
petence in Chapter VII, Some specific 
statistical devices are recommended in 
Chapter V. The author suggests rather 
than prescribes the techniques. There 
is ample opportunity for deviation to 
fit a particular school situation. 

Another phase of the guidance re- 
sponsibility which persists in the bulle- 
tin is that of providing for all students 
rather than worshipping a single track 
mathematics program. This is clearly 
and forcefully stated in Chapter VII. 
Pupils of low competence are not to be 
eliminated; they are to have an op- 
portunity to learn that which they can 
learn. 

If all these things are to be done, it 
will call for a combined attack by 
administrators and teachers. There is 
little use in charging the teachers with 
initiating and maintaining a multiple 
track program unless the school organi- 
zation can adapt to such a plan and 
unless there are administrative pro- 
visions for its support. In other words, 
this bulletin must not be ‘read by title’ 
by the administrator, sent by messen- 
ger to the teacher with the notation 
“Do something about this!” 
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Another point at which cooperation 
will be essential is in Chapter VI in 
which maintenance problems are dis- 
cussed. The bulletin in general holds 
that understanding will result in better 
learning, even with respect to the spe- 
cific processes, but it does not at any 
point claim that effort toward main- 
tenance will not be needed. Consider 
for a moment what happens after 
pupils “finish” their formal mathe- 
matics in high school They continue in 
school but most have little contact 
with formal instruction in mathematics 
after the sophomore year. Who will be 
responsible for maintaining the devel- 
opment or learning in mathematics? 
The administrator helps not at all if he 
sits in his office and complains that “It 
should have been taught better in the 
first place.”’ The mathematics teacher 
disclaims responsibility because he no 
longer has the students available to 
him. The science teacher is busy 
teaching his science. Thus, we have 
been riding the merry-go-round—still 
failing to organize for a maintenance 
program. 

The administrator must take the 
lead in providing remedial or ‘‘brush- 
up” opportunities. The mathematics 
teacher must provide the ‘‘know-how.”’ 
The teachers of other subjects must 
cooperate in a follow-up testing pro- 
gram as well as in the maintenance and 
remedial activities. 

Much has been said and written 
about the application of things learned 
in school. This bulletin rests its case on 
teaching for understanding in order to 
develop good skills and to realize the 
social values of mathematics. The 
processes are emphasized in Chapter 
IV and the Social Applications are 
illustrated in Chapter VIII. There is no 
conflict between these two chapters. 
Each one is based upon the same 
criteria—understanding. It appears 
quite conclusive that the same mathe- 
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matics can be used to achieve both the 
mathematical aim and the social aim. 

Unless some sensible planning is 
done in adapting mathematics instruc- 
tion to the interests, capacities, and 
needs of high school students, there 
will continue the tendency to permit 
many pupils to discontinue its study at 
the earliest convenient opportunity. If, 
as has been the practice during the war, 
more pupils are forced into an inflexible 
program, there will be an increasing 
maladjustment because of it. It seems 
apparent that Chapter IX was included 
for this reason. Here again, under- 
standing is the keynote. It is unwise to 
attempt to teach phases of mathe- 
matics which can never be understood 
by the pupil. On the other hand, 
administrators and teachers should not 
be too hasty nor too determinative in 
coming to conclusions as to whether a 
pupil can or cannot understand certain 
phases. Continuous appraisal and guid- 
ance is essential. 

Some educators may be concerned 
with the absence of a list of items which 
might be termed the fundamentals. 
Reference is made to such a list in 
Chapter IV. The contributors to the 
bulletin had no desire to give a list 
which might be interpreted exclusively 
as the fundamentals. All such items 
might be fundamental but only when 
they can become a part of the under- 
standings of the pupils. Thus, the fun- 
damentals vary according to the 
learner in his environment and accord- 
ing to his capacities and his needs. 

There is no simple formula for de- 
termining the fundamentals or the way 
to achieve them for all learners. It is 
time to dig below the surface of static 
mathematics programs and develop 
new programs which will place the 
premium not on skill performance alone 
but upon solid understanding on the part 
of all pupils in as many phases of 
mathematics as they can achieve. 


A SECOND ATTACK ON READING PROBLEMS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By the Subcommittee on Reading! of the Committee on Fundamentals 


ABOUT two years ago the Committee 
on Fundamentals, through the Sub- 
committee on Reading, published a 
monograph, Attacking Reading Prob- 
lems in Secondary Schools. The Bulletin 
was so well received that the supply 
was soon exhausted and a reprinting 
was necessary. At the time the Bulletin 
was published a questionnaire was sent 
to North Central high schools. One of 
the questions indicated that most 
schools were concerned with the prob- 
lems of teaching reading, and that 
many had “‘done something about it.” 
Accordingly, it seemed desirable to 
locate some of the better practices and 
describe them for the member schools. 


To accomplish this purpose a second 
sub-committee was established to fol- 
low up the first Bulletin. Since the 
committee began its deliberations we 
have had numerous inquiries about it. 
Undoubtedly, this Bulletin will be as 
warmly acclaimed as was its prede- 
cessor. Its only fault is that it cannot 
describe many programs which deserve 
notice; that is inevitable in an article 
of such limited length. A Second Attack 
on Reading Problems in Secondary 
Schools is a worthy companion to the 
first Bulletin. 


Pavut B. JACOBSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Davenport, Iowa 


CHAPTER I. THE PROBLEM RE-STATED 


RIcHARD W. BARDWELL 


Superintendent of Schools 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


From the very beginning of public 
education in the United States one of 
its great purposes has been to insure, 
through the diffusion of knowledge and 
means of gaining knowledge, the free 
status of every citizen. The ability to 
read is the most important means of 
gaining knowledge. It gives to the 
American citizen his sense of being a 
free man. He may gain much infor- 
mation from the movie and radio, but 
he is limited at any one time to the 
relatively few programs available to 
him. In reading he has always the 
choice of thousands of books and 
countless magazines and newspapers. 
It is in this choice that he finds the 
freedom which is so necessary for a 
citizen in a democracy. 


1 Gwen Horsman, W. Robert I. White, William 
R. Wood, and Richard Bardwell (Chairman). 


Until recently the American high 
school has accepted very little responsi- 
bility for the teaching of reading. The 
high school has assumed that the 
ability to read was, or should have 
been, acquired in the elementary 
school. This assumption was probably 
justified in the 19th century when only 
a small fraction of elementary school 
pupils went on to high school. This 
small fraction of pupils was composed 
largely of those who had the capacity 
to acquire new reading skills with very 
little assistance from high school 
teachers. 

Today the composition of the high 
school student population is changed 
from that of the 19th century. In many 
sections of the country over go percent 
of all students now go on to high school. 
Many of these students have not ac- 
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quired the ability to read that they 
need in order to be successful in the 
various high school courses. And this 
means also that they do not have the 
ability to read that is necessary in the 
occupations and the life situations into 
which they will go as citizens of a 
democratic world. 

Today tremendous demands are 
made upon our reading, both in our 
occupations and in our role as citizens. 
Every man now has an obligation to 
keep informed on social, economic, and 
political problems which have become 
world-wide and increasingly complex. 
As workers and as citizens, we are 
today encountering words and concepts 
that our teachers of yesteryear never 
dreamed of. Because our life is so 
greatly changed and so changing from 
year to year, the need for continued 
teaching the high school student to 
read becomes more and more apparent. 
If the individual is to adjust to new 
conditions, he must gain wide knowl- 
edge concerning many different social 
issues, political problems, scientific ad- 
vances, industrial and economic prog- 
ress, and the tensions which result from 
inequalities in that progress. The need 
for wide knowledge is particularly 
pressing upon the citizen of a democ- 
racy. In totalitarian states the intellec- 
tual pabulum is carefully prepared and 
administered to the population in 
appropriate doses. ... The welfare of 
a democracy, on the other hand, de- 
pends on the existence of an informed 
citizenry able to think critically about 
the problems that confront the entire 
group.! 

If the high school student continues 
his education at the college level, his 
need for a high level of reading efh- 
ciency is apparent. Indifference of high 
schools to the need for guidance or 
instruction in reading may account for 


1 Cross, Reading in General Education, pp. 2-3. 
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many of the student failures in college. 
In some classes 20 to 25 percent of 
college students have been found un- 
able to read with understanding the 
materials ordinarily assigned.? If a 
well-organized and well-staffed pro- 
gram of reading instruction in Ameri- 
can high schools could be universally 
provided, the failures among college 
students might be considerably re- 
duced. 

In the survey of North Central High 
Schools made in 1945 by the Research 
and Service Commission covering in- 
struction in the fundamentals of learn- 
ing, 59.1 percent of the 2270 high schools 
reporting indicated some organized 
plan of reading instruction. This sug- 
gests that the majority of North Cen- 
tral Association high schools have 
come to recognize that it is the respon- 
sibility of the high school to improve 
the ability of students to read. This 
means, of course, not only reading in 
general literature, but reading in each 
one of the content fields. The teachers 
of these content fields are recognizing 
that the ability to read is synonymous 
with the ability to study, and the 
successful achievement of every stu- 
dent is dependent in a large part on 
that ability. 

Your committee on reading in sub- 
mitting this report is attempting to 
present in brief form those factors in a 
reading program which will be of great- 
est help to high schools in the improve- 
ment of their reading programs. These 
include: First, a digest of the funda- 
mental principles in the teaching of 
reading to high school students; Sec- 
ond, case-studies of excellent high 
school programs now operating in our 
own membership; and, Third, a state- 
ment of criteria by means of which the 
high school principal may evaluate the 
reading program in his school. 


2 Book, ‘‘How Well College Students Can 
Read,’’ School and Society, XXVI, pp. 242-48. 
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It is hoped that this material will be 
of aid in promoting improved reading 
instruction programs, and that it will 


supplement effectively the first report 
of the subcommittee on 
published in 1944. 


CHAPTER II. PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING READING 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


GWEN HorsMAN 


Supervisor of Reading in High Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


Many times within the last few 
years we have heard the statement, 
“The children of today cannot read.” 
Within a school system the upper 
elementary teachers are asking what 
the primary teachers do to teach 
children to read. The junior high 
faculty want to know what was taught 
in grades four, five, and six to promote 
reading efficiency. The faculty mem- 
bers in senior high school are frantic 
when students are unable to fulfill 
assignments due to their inability to 
read the textbook. They want to know 
what happens in grades seven, eight, 
and nine. Let us face the situation 
honestly as we consider some facts 
which bear on this problem. 

In the first place the generalization 
made in the opening sentence is untrue. 
All teachers of any subjects whatever 
know and admit that there are many 
fine readers in their classes. Since 
there is no need to complain about 
these students, we seldom mention 
them. Our attention is focused on the 
boys and girls who are unable to carry 
out school assignments because of 
their inability to read. 

What do we mean when we say 
“cannot read’? Cannot read anything 
or cannot read on grade level or cannot 
read as well as children used to read? 
High school teachers readily admit 
there are only rare cases of children 
who cannot read anything. These few 
students either struggle through on 
their ability to remember what they 
see and hear or they finally drop out 


of high school, often becoming interest- 
ed in a job which, in a few years, may 
pay them satisfactory returns. A 
follow-up on such cases often reveals 
the fact that these students have 
learned to read materials which are 
essential to success in their particular 
fields. 

What about children who cannot 
read on grade level? There are far too 
many in this group and concern on the 
part of teachers is an encouraging sign 
toward a successful remedy. But we 
must recall that in any class there 
always has been and always will be a 
minority group which is not working 
on grade level. Almost any time three 
persons are gathered together, one is 
advanced, one is average, and one is 
retarded, as they are compared with 
each other. That is life. That is what 
we must expect in a class of hetero- 
geneous grouping. It is to be found 
even in the most carefully selected 
homogeneous group. But when the 
majority of pupils are so-called retarded 
readers, it is high time to take account 
of our educational procedures. 

We might eliminate many of our 
teaching difficulties if we ask ourselves 
this question first: Is the text my class 
is required to read written on the 
grade level which I am _ teaching? 
Many a teacher, after such an apprais- 
al, has discovered the text to be on a 
university level of learning. Careful 
replacement of it has solved her prob- 
lem! Her class was not retarded, they 
were simply swimming beyond their 


reading 
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depth. Thoughtful and considerate 
selection of a textbook is a serious 
responsibility of every teacher in 
every field of learning. 

Teachers and _ taxpayers, alike, 
should realize the far-reaching effects 
of compulsory attendance laws in the 
educational program. These laws 
brought overcrowded classrooms, heavy 
teaching loads, inadequate teaching 
materials and the addition of a great 
mass of students which never entered 
the halls of learning before these laws 
were in effect. We are required to 
graduate from our high schools pupils 
whose ability and attainment levels 
are admittedly lower than those of 
high school students of twenty years 
ago. Little provision has been made 
during the years to plan for and accom- 
modate this level of learning. Nor has 
any new program, with the exception 
of a limited amount of vocational 
training, been introduced which will 
consider the needs and interests of this 
group of future citizens who will never 
go to college. 

Finally, let us consider the state- 
ment that children cannot read as well 
as children used to read. We heard this 
criticism often during the early period 
of the war when large numbers of 
draftees were not inducted into the 
armed services because of illiteracy. 
Dr. Tyler! answers these attacks on the 
effectiveness of the schools by saying, 
“The definition of literacy has sharply 
changed since the last war. In the first 
World War an illiterate was defined as 
one who could not read or write. In 
this war an illiterate is defined as one 
who cannot read with fourth-grade 
ability. This change constitutes a 
great rise in standards when it is 
remembered that in the last war the 


1 Ralph W. Taylor, ‘‘What the Schools Can 
Learn from the Training Programs of the Armed 
Forces,’’ Elementary School Journal, May 1945, 
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average recruit could read with only 
sixth-grade reading ability. ... When 
we compare the average member of the 
armed forces in 1944 with the average 
in 1918, we find that, in terms of 
educational standards, the men of 1944 
are four years ahead of those of 1918. 
The average reading ability has im- 
proved from sixth-grade to tenth- 
grade in twenty-five years.” 

The children of today can read as 
well, and much better, than the chil- 
dren of the last generation. The 
breadth of reading today, when pupils 
are reading in fields which demand a 
knowledge of extensive vocabularies, 
makes the program of yesterday look 
narrow. Never in history have children 
been confronted with such a mass of 
printed materials. In many homes the 
radio has become the medium of 
entertainment where adults, as well as 
children, are spending their leisure 
hours listening instead of reading. 
While for many this type of enter- 
tainment has taken the place of read- 
ing, for countless others it has been an 
incentive for further reading. Picture 
magazines and motion pictures which 
promote the ability to learn through 
looking often awaken potential inter- 
ests which are followed up through 
avid reading. Because the children of 
this age do not depend so heavily 
upon reading for knowledge and en- 
tertainment does not mean that they 
cannot read. 

Let us shift our concern and atten- 
tion from the thought that ‘the 
children of today cannot read” to the 
much more vital issue of “how can we 
teach children to read better?’ The 
following pages will be devoted to 
practical suggestions for teaching 
pupils how to read with a greater de- 
gree of efficiency and a higher level of 
interpretation. Certain fundamental 
principles underlying good teaching 
will be reviewed. 
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WE TEACH CHILDREN TO 
READ BETTER? 


Specialization in education has done 
much to raise the standard of teaching. 
Schools are filled with highly trained 
staffs of teachers who are able to bring 
into the classrooms rich backgrounds 
for study in particular subject matter 
fields. These individuals are teaching 
daily in an area which is of lively 
interest to them after many years of 
study in it; much time and money has 
been spent to broaden and extend 
knowledge in a certain sphere which 
held only a potential interest at the 
start. Teaching now seems an easy 
task to the specialized teacher due to 
this vast amount of resource material 
upon which he can draw. At this point 
a fact of great importance must be 
recalled and recognized, i.e., the stu- 
dents enter a particular classroom 
with no background whatever for 
study of the subject nor even a poten- 
tial interest in it. Most of them are 
there because on their schedules this is 
the assigned subject for this hour. One 
outstanding fault in specialized train- 
ing is its tendency to promote a selfish 
attitude in teaching. It must be re- 
membered that the interests and 
backgrounds represented in a school- 
room are as varied and numerous as 
the number totaled on the enrollment 
sheet. What, then, can a teacher do and 
wherein lies his responsibility? 

First, it is necessary that he is, or 
makes himself, a  supersalesman. 
Imagine what high grade salesmanship 
qualities are necessary to stimulate 
forty odd pupils to read avidly three 
chapters in social science concerned 
with the cave man when daily they are 
privileged to experience superman 
activities! It requires considerable 
vitality to sell a murder story such as 
Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado,” 
with its difficult vocabulary and con- 
cepts, to a group of students who can 
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spend the evening relaxing luxuriantly 
in a theater which runs on its bill 
“The Circular Staircase.” Suspense 
and thrills come easily today and can 
be experienced with no mental effort 
whatever on one’s part. It is so much 
easier to get Marie Curie’s story of 
radium in the theater than from a 
science textbook—easier to assemble a 
piece of furniture by observing the 
pictured illustrations than by reading 
the difficult instructions on the sheet 
provided by the shop instructor. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
make children keenly aware of the vast 
numbers of interesting things in life 
which can be experienced and enjoyed 
through one medium alone—veading. 
They must be made conscious of the 
privileges offered us on the printed page. 
Students interested in radio construc- 
tion will find neither a current movie 
nor magazine which can give them the 
information needed. A certain amount 
of research is necessary for achieve- 
ment of their purpose. Through help- 
ful suggestions the teacher starts 
these pupils in their first real reading 
experience. A group of girls, eager to 
know more about the field of nursing 
or designing (they never seem to want 
to know more about teaching) are 
guided and helped by a sympathetic 
teacher in locating books and articles 
which keep them busy doing construc- 
tive planning. Out of the students’ 
own interests must grow the need for 
better reading. If more time were spent 
by teachers in helping children realize 
the values in reading, a much higher 
percentage of them would /ike to read 
today. It isn’t what they learn that is 
important; it is how they learn it. 
Almost any good textbook develops 
interests in many fields if the teacher 
will take the time and trouble to point 
them out and stimulate discussion of 
them. The planned curriculum is 
merely a springboard toward further- 
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ing and broadening pupil’s interests. 

In almost every walk of life a guide 
is needed, whether provided by an 
outside source or by ourselves. The 
teacher should be thankful for the 
curriculum he is given to follow. He 
needs to understand what are his 
goals and by what road he can most 
efficiently reach them. The curriculum 
outlines the goals in a given course and 
suggests roads by which they can be 
reached. How can this curriculum, 
then, be most effectively used? The 
answer involves certain fundamental 
principles in teaching. A brief discus- 
sion of each may bring to mind some 
methods and techniques which have 
become rusty through years of disuse. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
GOOD TEACHING TODAY 


Today we are teaching all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people. The less selec- 
tive the school enrollment, the greater 
the number of deficiencies found among 
the student body. The enriched cur- 
riculum requires a knowledge of read- 
ing skills far greater in difficulty than 
those required to master the “‘reader”’ 
of twenty years ago. The popular 
so-called one hundred percent promo- 
tion plan sends into the secondary‘ 
schools many students who have 
failed in one field or another. In a 
surprisingly large number of school 
systems guidance in the teaching of 
reading ceases at the completion of the 
sixth grade; in all too many systems it 
is discontinued at the end of the third 
grade. The rapid social change from a 
quiet agricultural community life to a 
confusing whirl of industrial living 
forces new demands on young people 
today. The greatly increased amount 
of reading materials requires a broader 
knowledge of reading skills and a 
keener insight for interpretation than 
ever before. 

It is evident that the majority of 
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students today will not learn in spite 
of the teaching process but only be- 
cause of good teaching procedures. 
The responsibility of raising the stand- 
ard of teaching to promote a higher 
level of learning rests directly on the 
shoulders of the teacher. Observance 
of essential principles in teaching 
should go far in combating the causes 
of retardation. 

In every subject in the school pro- 
gram the pupil is required to read. 
This process can truly be termed read- 
ing only inasfar as he is able to inter- 
pret what he reads. Without com- 
prehension and interpretation it is a 
mere mouthing of words. This is 
equally true with adults. For example: 
A short time ago a lady teacher was 
asked, in a faculty meeting, to read 
orally the following selection: 

The bleeder plunger regulates the flow of air 
out of the air chamber of the power cylinder 
after the air by-pass in the piston rod is closed, 
just as the clutch starts to engage. The amount 
of air bled out of the power cylinder at this time 
depends on the number of bleeder holes un- 
covered by the bleeder plunger and the speed 
of the plunger movement, the position and 
movement of which in turn depends on the posi- 
tion and movement of the accelerator pedal. 


When she had completed the oral 
reading she was asked questions con- 
cerning the information involved in the 
article. She stated, with a stricken 
look, that she believed she had read 
something about the process of driving 
an automobile due to the key words 
“accelerator pedal.” When she was 
told that she had just read what took 
place each time she released the clutch 
in her automobile, she collapsed into 
her chair. To the men attending the 
faculty meeting the reading had sig- 
nificance; to the majority of the women 
it meant little. 

Students are entering classrooms in 
droves with inadequate backgrounds 
for comprehension and interpretation 
of the subject matter to be assimilated 
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in those rooms. How evident is the 
necessity for an introduction period, 
or a readiness period, presented by the 
teacher. This calls for a preparation 
on his part, a time during which he 
goes over the subject matter he intends 
to teach with the idea of selecting the 
concepts or ideas, the words and phrases 
which represent these concepts, 
which will be new to the student body. 
In other words, he anticipates the 
difficulties the children will encounter. 
If these are carefully selected and 
recorded, the instructor is in a fine 
position for presenting the new mate- 
rial with an understanding heart and 
an enthusiastic voice. During the 
presentation of the new material, he 
encourages students to contribute 
ideas and comments which come as a 
result of experience or observation. 
While they are learning about a new 
subject, he is learning about them. 
From their contributions a teacher is 
able to gain a fair idea of students’ 
individual backgrounds and _ experi- 
ences. Instruction immediately becomes 
a personal thing instead of following 
the mass production plan. Questions 
can now be thrown to individual 
students or groups of students. Pupils 
who exhibit a lack of the background 
and experience necessary for learning 
can be seated in the front of the room 
where they may receive a greater 
amount of individual attention than 
would be possible if they were in the 
back. 

During the introduction, or readi- 
ness, period when the teacher is pre- 
senting new words and phrases (or old 
words with new meanings), it is im- 
portant that they be written on the 
blackboard in a large clear handwriting 
that can be seen from the back of the 
room. Since so many people are visual- 
minded, it is a valuable practice to 
write the words as they come up for 
discussion, especially when they are 
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terms which are unique to a particular 
content field. The social science in- 
structor is responsible for the teaching 
of such terms as radical and conserva- 
tive since they are words which require 
understanding in his field. It is true 
that many students may be able to 
read them but to understand their 
significance in social science is essential. 
In a reading or literature class students 
could read with understanding such a 
sentence as “The conservative old lady 
did a radical thing in purchasing a 
huge red hat,” and still be unable to 
define the terms as they are significant 
to social science. 

In a literature class which was dis- 
cussing the character traits of Frank 
Buck one student insisted he was 
cruel. When asked to justify his 
statement he produced as evidence 
this sentence from the text, ‘‘Excited 
onlookers watched as Mr. Buck lashed 
the leopard cage to the foremast of the 
ship.” A familiar concept of the word 
“lash” plus careless reading resulted in 
toppling Frank Buck from his heroic 
pedestal. A teacher of an American 
literature group, intent on establishing 
a background for the reading of Poe’s 
“The Cask of Amontillado” wrote the 
word catacomb on the board and asked 
for a description of it. The first con- 
tribution was a glowing description of a 
steep waterfall gushing over rocks high 
on a mountain. The concept of cataract 
carried to Poe’s story of a catacomb 
would render the reading of it difficult 
indeed! And yet what a natural mis- 
take. How many children have ever 
seen a catacomb? How many adults? 
Teaching words and concepts peculiar 
to any selection or material is a funda- 
mental principle of teaching. Without 
meaningful word associations little 
real reading is accomplished. Thus, it 
follows, every teacher is a reading teacher. 

A second fundamental principle of 
teaching is definite guidance in help- 
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ing the child to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the printed word. What message 
is the author trying to impart? Many 
children are able to give back the 
words of a printed text but fail woe- 
fully in the ability to attach any 
meaning or significance to them. Rote 
recitation, or mere repeating of words, 
is no measure of learning. When a 
student is asked simple comprehension 
questions such as “From what point 
did the journey start?” or ‘““What did 
the pioneers do to protect themselves 
at night?” it is possible for him to 
give a correct answer without realizing 
in any way the real life lessons in- 
volved. ““The journey started at Pitts- 
burgh’? may be the correct answer, 
but the significant fact that this 
would enable the party to travel 
swiftly by flatboat on the Ohio River 
instead of traveling slowly by land in a 
covered wagon is entirely lost to the 
student. The pioneers may have 
“backed their wagons into a circle 
around the campfire at night” but all 
the advantages which accrue from such 
a procedure are entirely lost on the 
group as a whole unless a discussion is 
stimulated which creates so accurate a 
mental image that they are able to see 
at once the entire situation. Lively 
examination and consideration of the 
textbook material is an essential part 
of classroom teaching. Unless time for 
it is provided (time during which all the 
students are encouraged to participate) 
a dull and passive student body files 
from the room no richer for having 
been there and with a ‘‘so-what?” 
attitude toward learning in general. 
Again, it is not so much what they 
learn as how they learn it. An inquiring 
attitude accompanied by sound think- 
ing and the exercise of good judgment 
can be developed, under thoughtful 
guidance, in all students. This attitude 
takes into the printed page not only an 
interest in what the author said but an 
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insight into much that he didn’t say 
and an idea of many things he would 
like to have said! Practically all 
children can be taught to read the 
lines, many learn to read between the 
lines, and in the classrooms are those 
who are gifted enough to read far 
beyond the lines. Sound teaching pro- 
motes growth in each of these phases 
of learning so that the printed word 
becomes a vital experience. 

Until a few years ago when a teacher 
was asked, ‘What is your ultimate 
goal in teaching?” the popular re- 
sponse was, ‘‘To teach the children to 
comprehend the materialin my course.” 
Today we realize that with this as an 
ultimate goal the job of teaching is far 
from complete. Vast numbers of stu- 
dents are able to comprehend but are 
unable to live richer lives because of it. 
What they read and learn has no effect 
on them; they remain coldly impassive 
to the ideas gained through study. 
This lack of effect, or response to ideas, 
leads to another fundamental principle 
of teaching. Gray! states this principle 
as follows: “‘Good habits of recognition, 
comprehension, and speed of reading 
are not sufficient, however. Of even 
greater significance today in both 
school and adult life are the reader’s 
reactions to, and his use of, the ideas 
apprehended. In this connection he 
not only recognizes the essential facts 
or ideas presented but also reflects on 
their significance, evaluates them 
critically, discovers relationships be- 
tween them, and clarifies his under- 
standing of them.” 

If a teacher accepts the responsibi- 
lity of teaching so that students will 
experience a reaction, what are some of 
the techniques involved? Consideration 


- of some of the reading problems faced 


by boys and girls will suggest a few of 


1 William S. Gray, ‘‘Recent Trends in Read- 
ing,’’ Volume 1, University of Chicago Reading 
Conference Proceedings, 1939. 
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these techniques. After children leave 
the primary grades, where their aim 
is to learn to read, they begin interme- 
diate grade work which stresses a 
complete about-face; they read to learn. 
This latter phase presents so many 
difficulties, as they continue it 
through life, that careful and consider- 
ate guidance is necessary. Experienc- 
ing, vicariously, events of other 
times and scenes in new places requires 
the skill of making mental images—a 
skill most children must be taught 
before they can interpret any reading 
material which is so far removed from 
their experiences. The teacher can aid 
in the development of this skill by 
providing time in which he can help 
the students draw comparisons and 
contrasts between life as they know it 
and life in a remote time and place. 
Discussions of pictures, slides, movies, 
museum models, and exhibits will help 
build a background for the study of 
material which is outside children’s 
experiences. Reading aloud to the class 
or having members of the group read 
aloud goes a long way in giving the 
background necessary for interpreta- 
tion of concepts. 

In many school systems emphasis is 
placed on ‘‘covering the curriculum.” 
This emphasis makes the harassed 
teacher feel that time spent in reflec- 
tion on ideas, in critical appraisal of 
them, and in discovering relationships 
between them is outside the purpose 
for which he was placed in the class- 
room! He feels he is there to get the 
pupils through the book. But when the 
emphasis is spent on reflection and 
critical appraisal of ideas and the 
relationships between them throughout 
a child’s school career he is able, as he 
progresses through the grades, not 
only to cover the curriculum but to 
read extensively printed materials that 
go far beyond the realms of the class- 
room textbooks. 
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Children will live to grow up, marry, 
and have families without a knowledge 
of the length of the River Nile, nor the 
altitude of the highest mountain, but 
they cannot lead the rich life, to which 
they have an inherent right, unless 
they have been taught how to think. 
Teaching students how to think con- 
ditions them in what they think. Would 
that the modern classroom were a 
place in which children were taught 
to reflect, meditate, and think pro- 
foundly on issues that govern the 
highest kind of living. In many schools 
it is. 

The application of the ideas learned 
is an important part of education. And 
yet, today, our schools are filled with 
children who have committed to 
memory the weighty textbook disclo- 
sures without the remotest idea as to 
what to do about them. Why has this 
fourth fundamental principle of teach- 
ing fallen down in so many instances? 
Perhaps because it has been taken for 
granted that a fact learned will be 
applied. When a science teacher has 
taught that metal expands when 
heated, has he not done his job? No! 
When a child is caught in a spot where 
that piece of information might help 
him, he does not recall an image of the 
teacher, the classroom, nor the fact. 
He is just stuck. If at the time the fact 
is taught every possible effort were 
made to fit it into definite and specific 
life situations, the words become a part 
of living. In fact, children will seek an 
opportunity to use ideas gained 
through reading. They are proud to 
know them and anxious to see them 
work, 


SUMMARY 


The continuation and extension of a © 


definite program to promote growth in 
reading power must continue through 
the high school since students are 
required to read materials which 
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become progressively more difficult to 
interpret. Every teacher is responsible 
for teaching the vocabulary and con- 
cepts essential for understanding in 
his field. The texts provided in each 
class should be on the level of learning 
of the pupils. A thorough presentation 
of the lesson is one of the most vital 
steps in the teaching process. Definite 
guidance in understanding and inter- 
preting the printed message must be 
given on any grade level. If each day 
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of teaching aimed to help students 
experience reactions which stimulate 
them to profound thinking, accurate 
evaluation, good judgment, clear re- 
flection, and thoughtful interpretation, 
it could be considered a day well spent. 
And finally, ideas gained in the class- 
room are of no value if they remain 
there when the students file out. The 
application of ideas leads to the enrich- 
ing of personalities and the solving of 
personal and social problems. 


CHAPTER III. TYPICAL PROGRAMS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
READING INSTRUCTION 


WILt1AM Ransom Woop 


Chairman, English Department 
Evanston Township High School 


Ir 1s the purpose of this chapter to 
set forth examples of current practices 
in the teaching of reading, both devel- 
opmental and remedial, at the second- 
ary school level. While as many 
different types and sizes of schools have 
been included, the primary emphasis 
has been upon the selection of repre- 
sentative schools where positive pro- 
grams of reading instruction are in 
progress. By the time this statement 
reaches print, perhaps better examples 
of good procedures in attacking reading 
problems may be cited, for it is now 
evident that teachers everywhere are 
genuinely concerned about helping all 
high school boys and girls improve in 
reading. The Problem Has Been Rec- 
ognized. In a recent North Central 
Association survey only two or three 
indicated that they think instruction 
in reading is a task to be performed 
entirely by the elementary teachers. 
An encouraging percentage of schools 
recognize that reading involves all 
secondary school teachers and not 
members of the English Department 
alone. A real gain is evidenced when 
science teachers, for example, accept 
responsibility for a developmental 


reading program within their subject- 
matter field. 

Perhaps the greatest advance has 
come in the development of objective 
testing techniques that aid teachers in 
discovering specific reading deficien- 
cies. Out of 418 North Central Asso- 
ciation secondary schools reporting, 
409 regularly include reading compre- 
hension tests as a part of their general 
objective measurement program. In 
many instances reading tests are the 
only objective tests used by a school. 

Since an increasingly high percentage 
of high school teachers are now famil- 
iar with the techniques necessary to 
the successful administration and to 
the intelligent interpretation of such 
tests, the results obtained may be 
considered both valid and reliable. The 
pupil’s cummulative school record 
which contains his teachers’ subject 
appraisals and observations provides 
additional information on his reading 
habits and abilities. Specific Reading 
Deficiencies of Individual Pupils Are 
Being Discovered. At this point the 
much-travelled broad highway nar- 
rows to a faint path that fades into the 
wilderness. Too frequently we know so 
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much and do so little about our pupils’ 
reading problems! 

In general it is commonly assumed 
that any developmental program of 
reading is strictly the individual Eng- 
lish teacher’s business. If the teacher 
happens to be a good one, a good job 
is done. Or in the words of one report- 
ing principal, ‘‘Ours is not a very good 
system. It’s all left to teacher to 
determine deficiency and remedy same. 
Good teacher—good job, etc.” Far too 
often, however, reading instruction ina 
high school English class is a very 
haphazard affair. There is rarely a 
well-planned, coordinated attack upon 
reading problems. Many teachers seem 
to be too busy getting pupils to read 
more books to find time for definite 
reading instruction. When pupils fail 
academically because they are poor 
readers, they are put in a remedial 
English class, if the school is large 
enough to support one, and all hands 
consider the problem solved. It does 
not follow necessarily that reading 
deficiencies are corrected in a remedial 
English class. 

Much emphasis has been placed in 
recent years upon adapting reading 
materials to the level of the pupil’s 
ability. This is sound in principle, but 
in practice it is frequently abused. It is 
well, of course, to begin where the 
pupil is, but to remain there is bad. 
The mere reading of simple books does 
not eliminate difficulties. As one ad- 
ministrator expressed it: ‘(We have 
conducted classroom experiments in 
remedial reading for several years, but 
so far have seen no startling results.” 

It seems obvious from the reports 
submitted that unless a teacher has 
made a special study of remedial 
reading instructional techniques, the 
chances of success as a _ remedial 
reading teacher are something less 
than fair. It is for this reason that a 
number of schools have found it neces- 
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sary to curtail or abandon their reme- 
dial reading classes when their one 
skilled teacher resigned. Occasionally 
very odd experiments are attempted in 
the name of remedial instruction. 
There was one teacher who attempted 
to solve the entire reading problem by 
spending a semester on choral reading 
assignments. In another school reme- 
dial reading students were drilled for a 
half hour each day in phonetics. A 
principal reports: ““The only thing that 
we do is have individual conference 
with the students and suggest reading 
material not too difficult for fluent 
reading.” Sometimes a very gentle 
touch is used in tackling the reading 
problem: ‘Our teachers encourage 
more reading. Students are asked to 
participate more in extra-curricular 
activities requiring reading. More 
reading material has been added to the 
library.” It is not exactly clear how 
reading deficiencies are eliminated 
through the addition of more books to 
the library. 

From a study of the survey reports, 
a procedure pattern emerges. The 
typical school does a good deal of 
objective testing to determine reading 
deficiencies. On the basis of the test 
results and previous scholastic records, 
pupils are homogeneously grouped. 
Those who are two or more years 
retarded are placed in special remedial 
sections where progress is determined 
largely by the individual teacher’s 
enthusiasm and special knowledge. 
Periodically, additional reading tests 
are given to measure progress, and 
pupils are transferred to classes at 
their own grade level if the test results 
and other factors warrant. The reme- 
dial class may be an extra assignment 
for after school hours or a replacement 
of the usual activities hour. Ordinarily 
however, it is simply a substitution 
for the regular English course offered 
by the school. In a few instances 
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schools which do not have specially 
trained teachers of reading are fortu- 
nate in being able to utilize the serv- 
ices of a private reading clinic. 

No one is satisfied with the typical 
procedures that have been outlined. 
The whole problem of the develop- 
mental program for average and su- 
perior students is not handled in an 
effective way. The remedial work 
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seldom accomplishes as much as it 
should. For the ambitious teacher 
there are unusual opportunities ahead 
for discovery of new methods, for the 
production of better materials, and 
for the creation of an over-all reading 
instruction plan. The descriptions of 
current practices that follow may be of 
help in suggesting a point of departure 
to such teachers. 


THE READING PROGRAM OF A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


HELEN G. THOMAS 
Teacher of English and Librarian 
Poynette High School 
Poynette, Wisconsin 


THE basic necessity for a successful 
reading program in a small high school 
is a teacher, or teacher-librarian, who 
has at heart the sincere desire to devel- 
op in all her students a love of good 
reading. This development can come 
about only through a program based on 
interests and needs of individual pupils 
so that, through teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, standards of taste may be devel- 
oped by which students eventually 
will select the best reading for their 
purpose. The reading counsellor needs 
to know the interests and abilities of 
the adolescents with whom she works 
so as to be able to recommend the read- 
ing which will encourage each individ- 
ual to improve his abilities until he 
has reached the point where he fully 
enjoys and understands what he reads. 
Such a program necessitates a careful 
selection of books and magazines for, 
in a small high school, the funds are 
limited and the needs must be carefully 
considered. 

In our school the teacher-librarian’s 
daily schedule includes four classes in 
English (the entire student body), a 
class in foreign language, and two 
periods in the library. Being in contact 
with all students has advantages, for 
this dual role makes possible the sug- 


gesting of the right books for individual 
readers. It requires much thought and 
planning on the part of the librarian, 
but, if she has the promotion of good 
reading habits in her students as a real 
interest, watching them develop is 
ample reward for such an expenditure 
of time and study. 

As an aid in diagnosing the difficul- 
ties of poor readers, we use at the 
beginning of the school year the Jowa 
Silent Reading Tests (New Edition. 
Advanced Test: Form Bm. Revised). 
By means of this test which measures 
rate and comprehension, directed read- 
ing, poetry comprehension, word 
meaning, sentence meaning, paragraph 
comprehension, and location of infor- 
mation, it is possible to find the nature 
and extent of reading deficiences. 
Now, when it seems increasingly im- 
portant for a pupil to be able to com- 
prehend rapidly and to indicate his 
understanding of material by specific 
reactions, it is helpful to the teacher to 
have such information as this test 
gives since the scores provide a picture 
of reading effectiveness as well as an 
indication of habits which need to be 
improved in order to achieve effective 
reading. 

Another device of aid in diagnosis is 
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The Profile of Communication Skills 
published by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, New York City. Some 
of the main points in the reading eval- 
uation section include: the ability to 
bring to a new experience what has 
been learned before, the ability to 
grasp ideas, selection of important 
points in one’s reading, and the general 
effect of reading. In our school we use 
the profile not only as a guidance and a 
teaching device, but as an evaluation 
of the student’s skill in reading at the 
beginning of the year and at the close 
of each semester. The terms on the 
profile are first carefully analyzed with 
the group and then in relation to the 
individual. Through five to ten-minute 
individual conferences held at the back 
of the classroom there is an opportu- 
nity for student and teacher evaluation 
of the student’s reading skill. It is 
interesting to compare the student’s 
evaluation of himself as a communica- 
tor in reading, with the teacher’s esti- 
mate and that of his classmates. 

Although it is important to have a 
remedial program for the poorer read- 
ers, in our school this program is not 
set up in such a way that they are 
isolated from the normal group. 
Through individual encouragement 
most of these students eventually 
become enthusiastic about reading 
books. Those books, of course, must 
have pupil-interest and must satisfy 
the typical craving for action and 
adventure and the desire for enter- 
tainment. Books that are mature in 
interest-appeal make reading achieve- 
ment easy and pleasurable. Once a 
student has acquired confidence in the 
teacher’s judgment in helping him 
select a book, he can gradually be 
aided to richer experiences through 
more advanced reading. 

To supplement books which are high 
in interest content, students in the 
past few years have been clipping 
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articles which have much adolescent 
appeal from such magazines as Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Nature Magazine and 
others. These they have stapled into 
booklets, with paper covers on which 
they have placed gummed labels giving 
the title of the article and kind of 
reading such as ‘‘Science,” ‘‘Agricul- 
ture,”’ “Aviation,” etc. Filed in pam- 
phlet boxes in the English room, these 
readily accessible materials are suit- 
able for use in developing greater 
reading speed and more accurate com- 
prehension of material read. 

At times it is helpful to have a work- 
study précis of subject-matter material 
taken from textbooks of other classes. 
For paragraph comprehension we 
have found students interested in 
pamphlets issued by General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Metropolitan and other 
well-known business and industrial 
organizations. Such materials provide 
an opportunity for teaching reading 
skills: skimming, reading rapidly, 
reading for exact meaning, and selec- 
ting the reading method best suited to 
one’s purpose. 

In each class a two- or three-track 
reading program is carried on simul- 
taneously, according to the needs of 
the group. Often there are further 
breakdowns, depending on the individ- 
ual situation. A typical senior class in 
our school might have general, college 
“‘prep,”’ and business sections. In the 
general section, the purpose is to 
stimulate normal reading experience 
through an extensive reading program. 
In the cellege preparatory section, the 
purpose is to extend students’ abilities 
and interests through American, 
English, and World literature. In the 
business section the purpose is to read 
vocational materials selected in pupil- 
teacher conferences. Frequently these 
students combine their business Eng- 
lish interests with school and commu- 
nity service. 
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In the junior English class the read- 
ing interest is centered primarily on 
American literature experiences which 
emphasize the contemporary and 
regional materials. The teacher makes 
many individual recommendations 
based on adolescent interests. Very 
often by reading excerpts from books 
she motivates students to read the 
entire story or article. 

In the freshman and sophomore years 
basic reading is taught only when the 
material is adapted to the reading 
needs of the entire group. Otherwise 
members of a class are grouped accord- 
ing to interests, and each student 
explores books recommended by the 
reading counsellor and by classmates. 

The series of booklets prepared 
jointly by the American Council of 
Education and by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, contains material 
ranking high in student interest and 
- having a vocabulary adjusted to school 
levels. The pamphlet series published 
by the Pan-American Union in cooper- 
ation with the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs is popular, 
especially with freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Both series are valuable in the 
study of international relationships. 

In any reading program, the devel- 
opmental program for all students is 
of major importance. An adequate 
appropriation for the library is a basic 
necessity in order that there may be a 
steady addition of attractive, interest- 
ing books high in adolescent interest. 
It is just as important that a constant 
culling process be going on in order 
that books no longer used will not be 
taking up shelf space. An adequate 
appropriation for current magazines is 
also imperative. It is fundamental toa 
developmental reading program that 
the teacher have an active interest in 
pupils as individuals. An advantage of 
a small school is the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to be thoroughly familiar with 
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the home, background and personality 
of each student. This information is as 
essential to successful teacher-pupil 
planning for individual reading needs 
as is a first-hand acquaintance with 
a wide range of books. 

In the classroom there must be an 
atmosphere of living with books. Since 
at Poynette the library room is small, 
we have classroom libraries, particu- 
larly in the vocational agriculture, shop, 
and homemaking departments. The 
English room is almost literally encased 
in books and current magazines. Be- 
cause the study hall also houses the 
encyclopedias and books of general 
reference as well as the magazine 
racks, that room also has the reading 
atmosphere. Students use the ency- 
clopedias and magazines at the reading 
tables at the front of the room. Thus, 
surrounded by books easily obtainable, 
the pupil is in an atmosphere condu- 
cive to reading. 

There are frequent displays of new 
books in the library and in the class- 
room. Our book order is’ spaced 
throughout the year so that new books 
are arriving every few weeks rather 
than at one time. At the front of the 
English classroom, cut-outs from col- 
orful book jackets mounted on a 
black background and displayed in 
wooden poster holders help to attract 
students to the library. Often there 
are jacket displays of books not yet 
catalogued, which very effectively 
stimulate interest. 

There is no prescribed library read- 
ing in our school, no formal book 
reports or set number of books to be 
read; students are free to choose their 
own books, and on this voluntary 
basis far more books are read than 
when a fixed number was required. 
Besides the use of a simple cumulative 
record for books checked out, cards 
are issued at the beginning of each 
period so that students may record all 
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the reading they have done that day 
and write a word or two of critical 
reaction. 

During the free reading periods 
which are held rather frequently, the 
teacher sits at the back of the class- 
room and reads with the pupils. Boys 
carry the magazine racks into the 
room at the beginning of the period for 
those who prefer to do magazine 
reading. For those who have difficulty 
finding something of interest, the 
teacher has specific articles to which 
she can refer them. She knows what is 
being discussed in other classes and 
thus is able to make recommendations 
for reading along those lines. It is 
important to capitalize on student 
interests in connection with their 
daily assignments in English and other 
classes. It also has a salutary effect if 
the teacher-librarian calls the attention 
of other teachers to new books in the 
library and encourages their active 
interest so the library can be made “‘the 
heart of the school” by faculty and 
students alike. 

The purpose of the reading program 
described above is “‘to develop reading 
programs individually purposeful and 
adapted to the wide range of abilities 
within groups of individuals.” We 
begin with the young person where he 
is and guide him eventually toward 
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improvement in reading skills and to- 
ward selecting reading materials on a 
higher level. Eventually students are 
self-motivated in their reading. 

As has been observed many times 
before, one cannot set up a reading 
program which will fit all situations. 
Each school must develop its own 
program. Teachers need to keep in 
mind that there is no one best method 
for handling all reading problems. 
Because reading is fundamental and 
basic to life in a democracy, however, 
it is well worth the individual time and 
attention that the teacher-librarian 
must give to determine the reading 
strengths and weaknesses of each 
pupil and to provide individualized 
instruction when needed, so that each 
may develop the highest proficiency of 
which he is capable. 

A check of the current number of 
books and magazines being read and of 
the type of reading in which students 
are engaged shows that the reading 
program as outlined above is having 
good results in this small high school 
which has 63% rural students. In any 
reading program there seems to be no 
substitute for active, whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic teacher-pupil  relation- 
ships and planning, and the mutual 
exchange of experiences through the 
medium of good reading. 


LABORATORY ENGLISH IN ANDERSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mary ELLen THURSTONE 


Anderson Senior High School 
Anderson, Indiana 


IN THE township schools of Madison 
County, which send pupils to the 
Anderson Senior High School, and in 
the junior high schools of Anderson, 
we gave last month 700 Iowa Reading 
Tests, 1939 revised edition. The data 
compiled from these tests are very 
interesting and significant relative to 
the trend, at the present time, in the 
teaching of English. 


12 of these 700 have the reading ability ex- 
pected in the 3rd and 4th grades. 

40 are on a sth grade reading level. 

78, 6th grade, making a total of 130 below the 
7th grade in reading ability. 


These 130 are already enrolled as 
incoming oth graders in the Anderson 
Senior High School for next fall. All of 
them are at least 2 years retarded in 
reading ability. 
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In the top bracket of this group of 
700, there are 67 who ranked 12th 
grade and above. 

As the result of our experiment 
during the past three semesters, in the 
English department in the Anderson 
Senior High School, we have found it 
advisable to place these 130 who are 
at least two grades retarded in what 
we have named Laboratory Remedial 
English groups. The titles of our lab- 
oratory English courses have been 
chosen with great care in order to pre- 
vent any stigma being attached to 
those who are enrolled. 

The 67 who ranked twelfth grade 
and above are enrolled in World 
Literature. One of the most admirable 
features of our plan is, I believe, that 
it gives a challenge to the exceptional 
pupil as well as makes provision for 
the retarded one. 

All of the 700 who ranked between 
the 130 and the 67 are enrolled in 
regular 9B English. 

First of all, let’s take a look at the 
personnel of those World Literature 
groups, of the past three semesters. 
From conversation with them and 
from such tests as the Literary Ac- 
quaintance test sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, we 
find that they have read widely. They 
are interested in the publications of 
the Literary Guild, in the Pulitzer 
prizes and in the best sellers. They are 
eager to receive such lists as the One 
Hundred Best Novels and Poems Which 
Every High School Student Should 
Know. Referring to some individual 
cases which indicate the quality and 
quantity of work done by these groups: 
A 9B did a project on Edmund Spen- 
ser who, he said, was his favorite 
poet. A 10B studied thirty operas 
during a three weeks’ unit on the 
drama. A junior read eighty-seven 
novels in one semseter. 

It has been my experience with an 
English class in which there was a 
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range in reading ability from the 3rd 
to the 12th grade for the superior 
students to be reticent about discus- 
sing their experiences. This observation 
was substantiated after the formation 
of these new groups by such state- 
ments as: “I gave a report on Omar 
Khayyam once and the majority of the 
class made me feel that they were 
thinking: ‘Well, what did you see in 
his writings?’” This statement was 
made by an N.Y.A. worker, but a 
superior student in our school. It’s 
interesting to look into the private 
life of such a student. This girl’s 
mother does ordinary factory work 
and supports two daughters, both of 
whom are in high school. Although 
this girl is very sociable, she wasn’t 
attending the junior-senior prom, un- 
til someone took a personal interest 
in her and contributed an outfit. 
Knowing this, it’s interesting to see 
her loaning Literary Guild books. 
Just this week she was thrilled with a 
copy of Rockwell Kent’s World- 
Famous Paintings, a new purchase in 
their home. 

Other interesting data concerning 
these groups are: 31 percent expect to 
attend college. Only 1o percent of our 
total graduating class attend college. 

Using such tests as the Kansas and 
Cross English tests, we learned that 
75 percent of these pupils had a 50 
percentile rating and above. These 
tests you know, indicate the general 
knowledge of grammar and English 
usage. Other tests given to these 
groups were: The California test of 
mental ability, the adjustment ques- 
tionnaire, and the poetry appreciation 
test. 

There was only one with an 1.Q. 
below 100 and only one-tenth of the 
group with I.Q’s below 110. The 
highest was 155; there were two of 
these. The pupils in these groups, at 
which we have just looked, play an 
important part in our remedial Eng- 
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lish program. Thirty-three of the 
ninety-three enrolled in World Litera- 
ture during the past semester have 
volunteered to be student assistants 
next year. They do this work in addi- 
tion to carrying a regular high school 
load. Instead of reporting to a study 
hall they report to the rooms which 
are equipped for remedial instruction. 

Now, let’s turn our attention to the 
remedial English groups. From our 
experience of the past three semesters 
we know in general what to expect of 
these 130 who are coming to us next 
fall, whose reading grade levels are 
those of the third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grades. 

We have two rooms equipped for 
the laboratory English classes. In 
these rooms we have as special equip- 
ment: bulletin boards, reading tables, 
a magazine rack, and book cases. This, 
it seems to me, should be the equip- 
ment of every English classroom. In 
these and on these, materials are 
displayed to attract the attention not 
only of the slow reader but also the 
rapid reader because both come to 
these rooms. 

We have found two outstanding 
advantages in having both groups 
come to the same room at different 
times. (1) There is less likelihood of a 
stigma being placed on those in the 
remedial groups (2) A display of the 
charts or projects of the rapid readers 
serves as an inspiration to many of the 
slow readers. 

The second semester last year, 64 
pupils were placed in three laboratory 
remedial English classes. On the day 
which the group first met, each pupil 
was given his reading test. His reading 
status and our plans were explained to 
him. The I.Q. range was from 56-109. 
There were six below 75 and eight 
above 100. We used the California 
test of mental ability. During the 
semester, emphasis was placed on the 
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reading skills. At midsemester and at 
the end of the semester, reading tests 
were given, to measure improvement. 
All but one of the sixty-four pupils 
showed improvement ranging from 
one month to three years and 4 
months; the average gain was one 
year and eight months. 

With all of the data which we had 
concerning these pupils, we felt it 
was unwise to send them, the next 
semester, to regular English classes. 
We gave them a standard English 
test, to determine their knowledge of 
grammar and English usage. The 
results showed a range of 6.2-8.2. The 
reading range, for comparison, at the 
beginning of the semester was 4.6-7.1. 
Thus our second course in remedial 
work was placed and has been left in 
the English curriculum as Advanced 
Laboratory English. After a semester 
of emphasis on fundamentals of gram- 
mar and English usage, a second test 
was given. All of the pupils showed 
improvement. The improvement ranged 
from 6 months to 2 years and g 
months. The average gain was a year 
and seven months. You will remember 
the average gain in reading, the semes- 
ter before, was a year and eight 
months. 

At the end of the third semester of 
remedial English—you will find it 
listed as Exploratory English in our 
curriculum—we decided to determine 
the retention of reading gains by 
these original 64 pupils. One year and 
four months had elapsed since their 
enrollment in the remedial work. 
Two-thirds of the group had not only 
maintained the reading level shown at 
the end of the semester of remedial 
reading but had continued to gain in 
Advanced Laboratory English and 
Exploratory English. The degree of 
continued improvement ranged from 1 
month to 3 years and 2 months, the 
average continued gain being one year. 
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One pupil with an I.Q. of 96 had pro- 
gressed from 7.1 to 12 plus during the 
three semesters. 

Adjustment English which you find 
listed on this sheet is our fourth semes- 
ter in this sequence of. courses. Any of 
the original 64 who are at all retarded 
have been recommended for this 
course, which is being offered for the 
first time next fall. 

We give each pupil an opportunity 
to have a test on the Keystone tele- 
binocular. During three days this year, 
we tested 124. Forty-eight were found 
to have deficiencies and letters were 
sent to the parents urging them to 
take the pupil to a competent physi- 
cian for further advice and treatment. 
We have had a great many pleasant 
experiences relative to this service. 
In some cases, parents and pupils 
were ingorant that deficiencies existed. 
In other cases, deficiences had been 
suspected but nothing was done about 
it, until this evidence was presented. 

Thus far, we are gratified with the 
cooperation which we have had from 
the parents, the pupils, and the doctors. 

Remedial reading pupils have looked 
at uninteresting printed pages for so 
long that they come to high school 
with an antipathy for all kinds of 
reading material except the comics, 
pulp magazines, and in one case fairy 
stories. Ingenuity in motivation is 
one of the important factors in break- 
ing down this prejucice. Materials 
must be attractively bound and illus- 
trated. 

One day each week, in this attempt 
to motivate, we use slides which we 
get from Indiana University. We may 
have Silas Marner, the Ancient Mari- 


/ner, or the Lake Country. In this man- 


ner we get the classics. 

Also one day each week we have 
motion pictures. They may be: How 
to Choose a Vocation or The Pygmies 
of Africa. 
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In the remedial English classes 
these pictures are used to supplement 
the meagre background and to create 
an interest in magazine, newspaper, 
and book reading. In the world litera- 
ture groups, they are correlated with 
literature as to types and as to con- 
tinents. 

A superior student of one of our 
rapid reading sections has written an 
interesting summary of his impressions 
of ability grouping at Anderson. 


The primary value in the establishment of 
special English courses in high school lies in the 
fact that students are designated according to 
their mental abilities rather than by grade 
classification. 

Heretofore all students, regardless of their 
abilities or deficiencies, were grouped together 
into one composite class unit. This proved detri- 
mental to all concerned. Students who appar- 
ently could not comprehend their studies effi- 
ciently were thought to be beyond help. Even 
if they wished to improve the situation, teachers 
knew it would be impractical to delay the prog- 
ress of the entire class on their account. Altho 
the student might try to better his condition, 
he would fail for lack of direction. Therefore 
it was quite common for a poor student to de- 
velop an inferiority complex. 

Similarly, those members of the classes who 
were of definitely superior mental stature were 
retarded—partially by the desire not to be over- 
bearing and appear as a know-it-all and thus 
bring the ill-feeling of the remainder of the class; 
and also by the lack of active competition which 
would be encouraging as well as beneficial. 

With these two forces being manifested in 
class activities, the majority of the group who 
are of average ability find conditions far from 
ideal. 

To eliminate these difficulties, these special 
courses for the sub-normal and above average 
students have been instituted. 

Activities in remedial classes are devoted to 
personalized instruction and the use of special 
devices and material in an effort to overcome or 
substantially alter the difficulties experienced by 
the sub-normal] pupil. 

There are World Literature and Advanced 
Reading classes for those students who have 
shown exceptional proficiency in their English 
classes. In classes as these, the superior student 
does not feel that he must withhold his thoughts 
and ideas for fear of talking over the class’s 
head—for his classmates are his equa]. Little of 
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the work in these classes is compulsory accord- 
ing to an iron-clad schedule. The student follows 
whatever type of English work he is most in- 
terested in. A series of widely diversified tests in 
English, poetry, literature, mental ability, and 
social adjustment are given to these pupils in 
an attempt to ascertain a picture of their char- 
acters in order to aid in the formation of a special 
plan for progressing through school. 

The psychological effect of these special 
courses upon the two extremities of students is 
the basic and most important value to be ob- 
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tained from this new system of class designation 
in high school. 


We feel that we are moving in the 
right direction. The administration, 
students, and parents are interested 
in the courses offered. In addition to 
improving skill in reading, we feel that 
we are developing a more liberalized 
and integrated English course, par- 
ticularly for the non-academic pupil. 


ORGANIZATION OF A READING PROGRAM IN THE 
DETROIT HIGH SCHOOLS 


GWEN HorsMAN 


Supervisor of Reading in the High Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


TEACHERS in the secondary schools 
all over the country are concerned 
about the large numbers of pupils 
who are unable to read effectively on a 
high school level. The teachers in 
Detroit are no exception. It was felt 
that something should be done to 
provide a continuous reading program 
which would be designed to help 
students overcome deficiencies and 
develop their reading abilities to the 
highest point possible. The procedure 
of attack on the reading problems in 
the high schools of this city was as 
follows: 

First, the responsibility of focusing 
the attention of the high school staff 
on reading problems was placed on a 
newly selected supervisor of reading. 
This supervisor was regarded as a 
consultant in which capacity she would 
consult with administrators, depart- 
ment heads and members of the faculty 
and they in turn consult with her. Since 
the high school principal occupies a key 
position in any coordinated attack on 
educational procedures, a meeting was 
called of all the senior high school 
principals of the city. At this meeting 
the consultant presented several 
possible methods of attack on the 


reading problem and gave a brief 
overview of some of the basic princi- 
ples of instruction in any field of 
teaching. The members of this group 
were promised all the help and assist- 
ance possible, upon request. 

After each principal had had an 
opportunity to talk with the English 
department head in his building the 
problem was considered at a meeting 
of all the English department heads in 
the high schools. A discussion period 
followed the presentation of ideas by 
the consultant. During this discussion 
it was agreed that no single method of 
attack was to be used throughout the 
schools, but rather, a method would be 
used in each school which would best 
meet its problems in the light of the 
administration, unique characteristics, 
and the needs and resources of the 
community."After discovering which 
problems were common in every high 
school it was agreed to proceed as 
follows: 

Since the responsibility of helping 
students interpret printed material 
rests heavily on the shoulders of all 
teachers, a meeting was held in each 
building of the entire faculty staff. 
The consultant presented a talk on 
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“Modern Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing,” keeping in mind the fact that 
the audience was made up of teachers 
of four different grade levels and of all 
content subjects. The idea stressed 
was that every teacher is responsible 
for teaching the reading skills and 
techniques essential to the interpreta- 
tion of his subject matter. Some 
fundamental principles of good teach- 
ing were reviewed and illustrated and 
practical suggestions for applying 
them were presented. (The essence of 
the discussion appears in Chapter II of 
this booklet.) Faculty meetings were 
followed by a period in which the 
members of the group participated in 
the examination and discussion of 
problems and facts pertaining to the 
teaching of reading. Requests were 
made for a series of reading demon- 
strations to be given in the English 
departments of the high schools. 
Demonstrations in the teaching of 
reading became, then, the next step in 
establishing a reading program. The 
reading consultant was invited to the 
respective high schools to conduct 
classes for the express purpose of 
teaching pupils to read more effective- 
ly and to interpret more accurately 
the printed page. The consultant met 
with these classes for several consecu- 
tive days so that each phase in the 
teaching of a lesson might be treated, 
i.e., the introduction to the material, 
the reading and interpretation of the 
test, and the follow-up and application 
of the ideas gained from the reading. 
To these classes were invited all of the 
faculty members who wished to attend. 
Teachers from the English department 
were released from classes and school 
duties wherever possible, and it was 
encouraging to note that faculty 
members attended from every field in 
the school. These demonstration 
classes were conducted in both morn- 


material on grade level,... 
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ing and afternoon sessions to enable as 
many teachers as possible to attend. 

The teaching of these classes had to 
be considered from two aspects: teach- 
ing remedial reading groups and 
teaching developmental reading groups. 
After the reading abilities of the groups 
were appraised it was learned that 
some entire classes were unable to read 
others 
were reading on grade level but needed 
help in acquiring new and more refined 
reading techniques,... still others 
were so heterogeneously grouped as to 
require both remedial and develop- 
mental instruction within the group. 
The type of instruction referred to as 
developmental was more easily demon- 
strated because teachers and pupils 
alike understood the need for it and 
the method of procedure. Since the 
reading of high school materials is 
more difficult than the reading in the 
elemenatry school program it is only 
natural that we should expect to 
continue to teach students to read by 
helping to refine and further develop 
the reading abilities acquired in the 
elementary grades. The remedial 
reading instruction, on the other hand, 
required more careful planning on the 
part of the consultant and provided 
such serious reading situations as to 
awaken concern on the part of all 
faculty groups represented at the 
demonstrations. Out of this concern 
has grown our present reading program 
in the Detroit high schools. 

The reading program consists of 
two major parts: first, a course in 
reading instruction offered to the 
faculty members of any high school, 
and second, reading instruction for 
pupils on whatever attainment level 
they are. 

Since many of the teachers in the 
English department had never taught 
reading nor taken a course in the 
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teaching of reading it was apparent 
that certain phases of the work should 
be discussed and reviewed so that high 
school teachers could become familiar 
with them. The reading consultant 
planned with the department heads 
for a series of reading lectures to be 
given in the respective schools. Last 
year a course dealing with the fol- 
lowing topics was given in eight of the 
high schools: 


Development of reading skills. 

Accurate comprehension plus rich interpreta- 
tion 

Methods of word attack (including phonics) 

Preparation and development of a reading 
lesson 

Silent and oral reading techniques and skills 

Reading in the content fields 

Home assignments to meet individual needs 

Principles of remedial teaching. 


Another angle in solving the reading 
problem in Detroit is guidance in the 
teaching of reading to individual 
teachers. The consultant is invited to 
classrooms for the purpose of working 
with interested teachers who are 
assigned difficult groups. This practice 
is the most helpful and _ practical 
attack since it permits both the teacher 
and consultant to discuss phases of 
teaching reading with individual stu- 
dents in mind. 

The second major objective, i.e., 
providing reading instruction for 
pupils on whatever ability and attain- 
ment level they have reached, pre- 
sented certain difficulties. Attention 
was placed primarily on the incoming 
classes. Analysis of the reading attain- 
ments and needs of the students is 
made. The cumulative records re- 
ceived from the elementary schools 
supplied the data from standardized 
mental and reading tests. This data 
proved valuable in planning a reading 
program for both group and individual 
improvement. In addition several of 
the high schools administer reading 
tests to the reading classes throughout 
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the semester. Assistance in under- 
standing data on the reading profile is 
given wherever required and sugges- 
tions offered for teaching procedure. 
When the students are grouped 
according to ability and achievement 
levels (in so far as this is possible) they 
fall into one of several categories: 
Remedial groups, made up of students 
unable to read effectively anything 
on a high school level; normal groups, 
reading material on age and grade 
level; and accelerated groups with 
broad reading interests and elevated 
reading tastes. The English depart- 
ment head and staff are responsible 
for the selection of materials for these 
various groups. Many different prac- 
tices are exercised but in general the 
procedure follows this pattern. 
Students whose test results show 
more than one grade reading deficiency 
are placed in remedial reading groups 
and taught by a member of the Eng- 
lish department who exhibits an in- 
terest in and understanding of reading 
problems. Because helping with the 
reading problem is only a small part of 
guidance the basis for grouping in some 
of the schools is consideration of the 
I.Q., the algebra aptitude, general 
accomplishments, and counselor ad- 
vice, in addition to the reading score. 
A definite attempt is made to exclude 
from these groups poor scholarship due 
to disciplinary troubles alone. These 
remedial groups use as a text a basic 
reader designed to teach reading skills 
and abilities. Many ninth grade classes 
are studying in seventh and eighth 
grade readers. Several classes of low 
mental ability are reading in a sixth 
grade book. The teachers of these 
groups attempt to keep the thinking 
level high even though the reading 
level is low. The attitude of the teacher 
toward the class has a direct bearing 
on the attitude of the students toward 
this remedial instruction. They are 
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happy, well adjusted boys and girls. 
The remedial reading classes which 
are definitely developmental in nature, 
are scheduled during the regular 
school day and, upon completion of 
the reading work designed for the 
course, the students receive credit 
toward graduation. A large number of 
these remedial reading pupils were 
able, after one year of intensive reading 
instruction, to make sufficient improve- 
ment to return to their grade group. 
The practice is still so new that accu- 
rate data as to the percentage that 
return to their normal grade group 
has not been determined. A serious 
attempt is made to keep flexibility in 
class placements. Many people who 
have visited these classes have re- 
marked about the general atmosphere 
of the classroom; they do not appear 
to be slow groups. Under correct 
guidance and with proper materials 
they are alert, attentive, happy chil- 
dren, enjoying the privilege of giving 
intelligent recitations. Their growth in 
ability to read justifies giving them a 
school diploma. The next task is the 
education of the employing public 
to inquire into what lies behind the 
diploma before hiring students. 

In most of the ninth grade classes 
made up of students who are reading 
on age and grade level the emphasis is 
placed on developmental training in 
reading. Systematic guidance in im- 
proving skills and abilities needed for 
interpretation is the major responsibil- 
ity of teachers of these classes. The 
ninth graders use a ninth grade basic 
reader. 

Most of the accelerated groups take 
the general literature course. These 
students experience personal enjoy- 
ment and growth through the study of 
literature for appreciation. Reading 
for entertainment, to discover charac- 
ter and personality traits, to help 
solve human problems, to discover 
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relationship of ideas, to analyze the 
significance and meaning of selections, 
to experience the thrill of suspense are 
some of the aims in both of the latter 
groups mentioned. 

Emphasis on the teaching of reading 
in the high schools was started in 
Detroit just eighteen months ago. 
Several of the secondary schools had 
been carrying out specific reading 
instruction for many years previous to 
this. At the present time attention is 
placed primarily in the ninth grades. 
In many of the schools students who 
are having difficulty in tenth grade lit- 
erature are placed in special groups 
where the instructors are concerned 
with the development of reading 
ability rather than with completing 
the course. These classes do either of 
two things: select for study only the 
simpler parts of the American litera- 
ture text or study from a basic ninth 
grade reader. In either case they 
receive credit for the course toward 
graduation. In some of the eleventh 
and twelfth grades this same pattern 
continues. 

The start for a systematic attack on 
the teaching and maintaining of read- 
ing skills in the high schools has been 
made, but thus far we have done little 
more than scratch the surface. There 
are many phases of the work that are 
not satisfactory; more time is needed 
for individual instruction; remedial 
classes should be smaller; student 
records must be made more easily 
accessible to teachers; and, along with 
many other things, a broader testing 
program should be developed. This 
year every 8-A student in the city will 
be given a reading test, the results of 
which will be sent to the high school he 
will enter in the fall. With the con- 
tinued interest and co-operation of the 
faculty, particularly in the English de- 
partments, these students entering sen- 
ior high school will be intelligently 
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grouped for more effective instruction. 
In time it is hoped that all grades in 
the high school will have a clearly de- 
fined reading program designed to help 


students interpret efficiently in those 
subject matter fields which require the 
skill of reading. 


CHAPTER IV. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A HIGH SCHOOL 
READING PROGRAM 


RoBERT I. WHITE 


Dean of the College of Education 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


THis chapter sets out certain criteria 
for the reading program in a high 
school. These criteria are set forth for 
the use of administrators and faculties 
in actual school situations. They are 
not the result of carefully refined pro- 
cedures of scholarship but, rather, are 
an effort to interpret for school use the 
major anchor points of experience, 
experiment, and best thinking in the 
reading program at the high-school 
level. 

This chapter may be viewed as a 
road map in that these criteria are both 
standards for appraisal of the present 
situation in any one school and sign- 
posts for the future. Few, if any, 
schools will claim to meet all of these 
criteria. 

A school with no definite reading 
program has no philosophy of reading 
in the high school; has had no consider- 
ation of the reading problem by the 
faculty; believes that the lower grades 
complete the teaching of reading; does 
not recognize the existence of marked 
differentiation in reading abilities by 
subjects or grade-levels; believes that 


reading is an essentially mechanical 
process; has no reading specialist or 
person entrusted with the development 
of reading abilities; has no remedial 
reading; does not identify its pupils’ 
reading needs by planned appraisal. 

A school with a reading program 
will be able to show progress toward 
attainment of the criteria given be- 
low. True, variations of size, resources, 
or other factors will condition the 
degree to which various schools will 
meet these criteria. For example, the 
use of standardized tests to find read- 
ing abilities will vary somewhat in 
accordance with the funds available 
for such a program. But schools ac- 
tively interested in a developmental 
reading program will be able to make 
some use of their resources to show 
movement toward these goals. 

For each criteria in the various 
sections of the reading program as 
described below, a ‘‘yes’” box and a 
“no” box are set in front so that the 
administrator or teacher evaluating 
the school’s program may note the 
items achieved or not achieved. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOL’S READING PROGRAM 


Our school has an understood philosophy of a reading program, as a function of operation and not 


as an incidental by-product. 
ey cS NO 


1. Our school believes in a developmental reading program, that is, the student 


is constantly faced with opportunities for better reading. 

——Yes No 2. Our school believes in the superior effectiveness of a systematic program as 
contrasted with an incidental reading program. (For examples of such sys- 
tematic programs, see the papers by Miss Horsman and Mr. Wood.) 
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———No 3. Our school believes that, while reading needs and abilities vary from subject 


No 
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to subject, an understanding of the reading problem is needed which cuts 
across subject-matter lines. 


. Our school believes that reading goes far beyond the mechanical processes of 


perception and recognition and is more closely related to thinking itself. 


. Our school believes in a continuous program in grades I through XII and in 


its own internal program. 


. Our school understands that reading is only one of many aids to learning. 
. Our school’s philosophy of reading has been discussed and studied by the en- 


tire faculty. 

a) Which of the above have been attained as part of the philosophy of our 
school? 

b) Which have not been attained? 

c) Which should be the next goals of attainment? 

d) Which indicated as having been attained should be re-examined to make 
certain of their attainment? 

e) Which are attained in the philosophy of our school but need to be carried 

into effective operation? 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Our program is organized. 
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Our program is a systematic, on-going, planned one. 


2. The principal gives it his full support. 


. Time of onset of the various parts of the program is important. No one step 


in a reading program is taken until the school] is ready for it and it has been 
carefully planned. 


. Some one person or agency has responsibility for the reading program. In 


the smaller schools this is a teacher who devotes part time to the program. In 

other schools this can be a reading committee, a reading coordinator, or a 

reading coordinator working with a reading committee. The responsibilities 

of this special person or agency include: 

@) appraisal of the reading problem with regard to personnel available, 
materials, reading abilities of the students, and methods of appraisal 
and diagnosis; 

b) leading of the faculty in a study of the program; 

c) gathering of proper records and making them available to the faculty; 

d) accumulation of proper reading materials; 

é) evaluating the outcomes of the reading program; 

f) supervision, and in smaller schools the actual teaching, of the remedial 
reading classes; 

g) working with the guidance staff; and 

h) making recommendations concerning the program to the principal. 


. The guidance staff cooperates in the reading program. 
. The entire faculty continually discusses and studies the organization of the 


reading program. 


. The program is organized so that the entire faculty receives assistance from 


it in meeting reading problems. 


. The teachers of English have certain particular and important responsibili- 


ties in the development of reading but are not responsible for all such teach- 
ing. 


. Allclassroom teachers have some responsibility in the reading program. (See 


section later in this chapter.) 


. The program is coordinated with that of the lower grades. 
. Special effort is made to avoid duplication so that various members of the 


school staff do not perform identical functions. 


. Efforts are made to secure adequate financial support for the program. 
. Definite time in the school program for instruction in reading is provided. 
. The program makes adequate provision for diagnostic, individual studies of 


pupils. 
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___Yes No 15. There is an adequate reading test program and there is a definite centering 
of responsibility for the administration of this testing. 
—___Yes No 16. Some provision is made for remedial reading instruction. 
___Yes No 17. One of the major criteria for the selection of all new textbooks is their rela- 
tionship to the’reading program. 
—____Yes No 18. The library and the librarian work closely with the reading program. 
a) Which of the above have been attained as part of the reading program of 
our school? 
b) Which have not been attained? 
c) Which should be the next goals of attainment? 
d) Which indicated as having been attained can be performed measurably 
more effectively by us than at present? 


THE SECURING OF DATA 
Our program is based upon and uses accurate and proper data. 


___Yes No 1. Standardized reading tests are administered in our school. An absolute mini- 
mum is administration of these tests to all pupils at the time of their entrance 
to the school and a desirable goal is administration of tests to all pupils each 
year. These tests are given in the spring so that results will be available for 
guidance and programming. 

____Yes No 2. The lower-grade levels from which our entering pupils come send revealing 
reading data at the time of admission of these pupils. 

__Yes ____No 3. Our teachers are able to use teacher-made tests of their own devising for 

measuring comprehension, speed of reading, vocabulary understanding, etc. 
The necessity for these teacher-made tests decreases as the standardized-test 
program increases in scope and effectiveness but there are usually places for 
teacher-made tests no matter what the standardized-testing program is. 

Yes No 4. The data used include the various measures of reading abilities, reading inter- 

ests, general interests, general intelligence, health and general background. 

Yes No 5. These data are placed in our pupils’ cumulative records. 

—__-Yes No 6. Our school organization sees that these reading data get into the hands of our 
teachers. 

—___Yes -__No 7. Ourschool organization assists teachers in the interpretation of these data. 

Yes No 8. Proper evaluative data are secured to measure the outcomes of the reading 

program. 

a) Which of the above have been attained as part of the program of securing 
reading data in our school? 

b) Which have not been? 

c) Which should be the next goals of attainment? 

d) Are any data accumulated for the sake of the records alone without being 
effectively used? 

e) Has our faculty carefully studied the interpretation of these data? 

f) Have these data been used to give a picture of our school’s reading prob- 
lem? 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE READING PROGRAM 
Our classroom teachers enter into the reading program. 


—__Yes No 1. Each teacher has knowledge of the particular ways in which his subject re- 
quires ability in and ought to develop ability in 
reading techniques such as skimming, reading critically, etc., 
vocabulary, 
expanding and sustaining reading interests, 
use of differentiated attack for varying materials, and independence in 
reading. 
—_Yes No 2. Each teacher uses techniques to develop these abilities. 
——-Yes No 3. Each teacher is aware of the particular difficulties found by the pupilsin read- 
ing content material in his subject. 
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——No 4. Each teacher attempts to build new reading power of the pupil on the basis of 
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previously learned reading ability. 

Each teacher uses proper reading materials. (See listing of criteria for reading 

materials in a later section of this chapter.) 

Each teacher is able to use teacher-made tests to appraise reading abilities. 

Each teacher is able to interpret data secured on the reading abilities of the 

pupils. 

Each teacher is able to recommend pupils to the reading specialists for in- 

tensive study and diagnosis of the pupil’s reading difficulty. 

Each teacher is familiar with the entire reading program of the school. 

a) Which of the above have been attained as goals of the reading program of 
our schoo]? 

b) Which have not been attained? 

c) Which should be the next goals of attainment? 

d) Do our faculty receive adequate help and leadership in finding their place 
in the program? 

e) Which of the above indicated as being attained require constant re- 
emphasis and support to maintain as desired objectives? 


REMEDIAL READING 


We provide definite remedial instruction for those pupils retarded in reading ability. 
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Our remedial instruction augments the developmental program and, as the 
developmental program strengthens, the need for remedial instruction de- 
creases but never disappears. 


. There is no clear-cut division between retarded and non-retarded pupils, 


hence, selection of pupils for remedial instruction must represent the best 
possible balance between the needs for remedial instruction and the resources 
of the school. (The usual practice is to assign pupils retarded by two years or 
more to remedial instruction or, if the resources of the school are adequate, 
more may be assigned.) 


. Individual diagnosis is recognized as the starting point of all our remedial 


procedures. 


. The content of instruction in our remedial reading is determined by the 


reading difficulties of the pupils. 


. In administering remedial reading, the high school must usually employ 


group instruction, the effect of which is not greatly less than individual in- 
struction, in classes of from fifteen to twenty and never larger than twenty- 
five. 


. Our remedial reading classes meet at regular times as a regular class and 


receive regular credit for that work. 


. Membership in our remedial reading classes is assigned and is not ona vol- 


untary basis. 


. There are provisions for flexible transfer into and out of these classes so that 


pupils may be assigned to the class at any time serious reading difficulties 
appear and may leave the class when the difficulties are ameliorated. 


. These classes are taught by a reading specialist, that is, a staff member with 


special sympathies, abilities and interests who does not treat it as an in- 

cidental course in his program. 

Our subject-matter teachers give incidental help of a nature suggested by 

the reading specialist. 

a) Which of the above have been attained in our remedial reading program? 

b) Which have not been attained? 

c) Which should be our next goals of attainment? 

d) Does our school feel that the maintenance of a remedial reading program 
solves the problem of reading for the school? 

e) Are all teachers on the alert to use the resources of the remedial reading 
program in improving the reading abilities of the pupils? 
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THE READING MATERIALS PROVIDED 


The reading materials provided for the pupils in our school are appropriate to a developmental 
reading program. 
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There are reading materials to meet the very particular adolescent needs and 
interests. 

Wherever possible, including the English classes, the results of experience 
and experiment are recognized in the encouragement of wide reading. Exten- 
sive reading materials are used, including those in literature classes, in con- 
trast with intensively taught materials save where the purposes of the mate- 
rial require intensive reading techniques such as laboratory directions, mathe- 
matics problems, etc. 


. The reading materials we provide are appropriate to the general objectives of 


our school. 


. The interests of our pupils are recognized in the kind of reading materials 


provided. 


. The reading materials we provide recognize individual differences in reading 


abilities and tastes. 


. The textbooks we use or will select are critically inspected from the standpoint 


of their adequacy as reading materials in a developmental reading program. 


. Our reading materials are used in coordination with other aids to learning. 


a) Which of the above have been attained in the character of reading mate- 
rials provided in our school? 

b) Which have not been attained? 

c) Which should be the next goals of attainment? 

d) Are all the faculty interested in the problem of the provision of proper 
reading materials? 


OUTCOMES 


There is an evaluation program to measure outcomes. 
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As the reading program continues reading abilities of the pupils are compared 
with those before the program started. 


. The levels of reading tastes and interests are measured and compared at 


proper times. 


. As the reading program continues, achievement in the various subject- 


matter fields is measured and compared with that before the program started. 


. Judgments of our faculty are secured regularly. 
. Our faculty are informed of these data. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Humanities and the Common 
Man, by Norman Foerster. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. Pp. viiit6o. $1.50. 


This little book is an ardent and penetrating 
examination of the assumptions, practices, and 
objectives of higher education in America. De- 
nunciation and acclamation are blended into one 
grand plea for the liberal spirit in the programs 
of universities and colleges. The work is par- 
ticularly concerned to show how the state uni- 
versity, as an instrument of democracy, can 
bring the humanities to the common man. The 
term, humanities, is not identified with certain 
subject-matter courses, but with all curricular 
offerings which critically and constructively 
manifest a humanistic idealism. The ideal of 
humanism, in opposition to contemporary mate- 
rialistic and mechanistic conceptions of man, 
calls for the development of free and significant 
individualities. Corollary to the cultivation of 
spiritual and responsible selves will be a new 
moral insight and faith in the social processes of 
progress and civilization. Severely attacked are 
the utilitarian, opportunistic, and vocational 
bases of university instruction. The lack of histor- 
ical perspective and universal outlook is also 
grievously lamented in the overall diatribe 
against the prevailing naturalistic philosophy of 
education. The contentions of the essay are fre- 
quently supported with quotations from leaders 
in the history of thought. In spite of his devas- 
tating indictment of public higher education, the 
author does believe that great curricula, facul- 
ties, and administrations can produce great and 
liberal state universities. Keenly interesting are 
the analysis of science as a humanistic pursuit, 
the explanation of the current opposition to 
teachers’ colleges, the classificatory evaluation 
of professors, and the description of an ideal 
university president. Notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s recognition of effective humanistic forces 
and ideas in higher education today, he depreci- 
ates unduly the liberalizing and humanizing as- 
pects of naturalism in present-day philosophical 
and social theory. The alarmist ‘“‘either-or’’ posi- 
tion, which he takes with respect to the compara- 
tive values of humanism and naturalism, is 
hardly consistent with the inclusive and bal- 
anced liberalism extolled in the book. Of doubt- 
ful validity also are the extreme dichotomies 
made by the author between past and present 
values in cultural history, between individual 
differences and common knowledge in psychol- 


ogy, and between the vocational and non-voca- 
tional courses in the curriculum. In spite of the 
author’s insistence that the humanities can be 
effective in the affairs of practical and mundane 
existence, it is not made convincingly clear to the 
reader just how the powers of the liberal spirit 
are going to transform the forces of matter and 
mammon into instruments of light. This essay is 
not a good illustration of logical analysis, but itis 
a stirring example of hortatory ethical interpre- 
tation. Only the high faith in spiritual selfhood, 
preached almost desperately in this book, can 
motivate an educative program worthy of the 
aspirations and potentialities of the common 
man. 

D. Luter Evans 

The Ohio State University 


The New American College, by John 
H. Sexson and John W. Harbeson. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xi+ 
Bist 


The New American College is a book which 
advocates a four-year junior college composed of 
grades 11 to 14 inclusive, organized and admin- 
istered as a single institution. The authors con- 
sider the 13th and 14th grades as distinctly 
secondary in character, that these grades should 
be a part of the public school system rather than 
a part of the standard college or university. 
From the standpoint of the curriculum and the 
needs of the students, these authorities argue 
that the 11th and rath grades of the high school 
should be united with the two years of junior 
college (13th and 14th grades) to form a com- 
munity college in a public school system organ- 
ized on the 6-4-4 plan. 

The book is a splendid account of the develop- 
ment over the past eighteen years of the 6-4-4 
planin Pasadena, California, with special empha- 
sis given to the evolution and development of the 
last four years’ unit in the city’s 6-4-4 plan. The 
philosophy, history, and trends of the junior col- 
lege movement in the United States are presented 
and implemented in the Pasadena development 
of the American College. 

The thesis that the junior college belongs to 
the secondary field has been supported by many 
quotations from presidents of standard colleges 
and universities over the period of the last half- 
century. William Rainy Harper, first president 
of the University of Chicago, is given the credit 
for initiating and implementing the theory in the 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois, 
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where the first public junior college was estab- 
lished in 1902. 

The authors describe the two-year junior col- 
lege when compared with the four-year junior 
college integrated with the 11th and 12th grades 
of the high school as a dangling institution 
within a school system. 

The New American College is described as be- 
ing independent of both the traditional high 
school and the standard college, and as having 
sufficient character and individuality to stand 
on its own feet. Its primary function is to meet 
the growing needs of the young men and women 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. 

The five major functions of the New American 
College are: (1) to provide, for all, an adequate 
foundation in general or liberal education; (2) to 
provide, for all, satisfactory orientation courses 
in the major areas of human needs; (3) to pro- 
vide, for all, a comprehensive orientation in 
major fields of learning; (4) to carry the univer- 
sity preparatory student to a point where he 
can enter the junior year; and (5) to provide, for 
the terminal student, in addition to a reasonable 
program of general education, a vocational 
preparation adequate for immediate entrance 
into the world of business and industry. 

All the children of all the people and all the 
adults in the community will find a place in this 
type of a people’s college. The book indicates 
approval of the 6-4-4 plan by teachers, pupils, 
and patrons alike, where the plan has been in 
operation. 

A few of the variable criteria for establishing a 
junior college are the following: minimum size of 
a junior college, size of the supporting high 
school population, taxable wealth behind each 
junior college, approval by a state board or its 
equivalent, attitude of the patrons in the dis- 
trict, roads, efficiency of elementary and second- 
ary schools, distance to travel, and nearness to 
established four year institutions. 

The procedures and principles of integrating 
the 11th and 12th grade with the two year junior 
college are enumerated and discussed in the book. 
Each chapter is followed with a list of selected 
references and a list of research and thought- 
provoking problems and exercises. It is my opin- 
ion that this book is an excellent reference for 
students in the field of the junior college and 
could well be used as a basic textbook in a course 
on the junior college. 

FRANK A. JENSEN 
La Salle-Peru Twp. High School and 
Junior College, La Salle, Illinois 


The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion, by the Commission on Teacher 
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Education. E. T. Evenden (Chairman). 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1946. Pp. xvi+283. 


As the sub-title of this book indicates, this is 
the final report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education. Six volumes have previously been 
prepared by staff members of the Commission 
dealing with specific aspects of the study but this 
is the summary of the Commission’s experience 
during the six and three-fourths years that it func- 
tioned. It includes the experience of the various 
units that cooperated in the study on either a 
national or state scale. 

This report should be on the immediate read- 
ing list of anyone interested in what is taking 
place in education, particularly as it applies to 
teacher training. A bitter lesson on the power of 
education was all too recently demonstrated by 
the totalitarian powers in the world; it is no 
longer safe to permit educational policies to de- 
velop or change haphazardly, there is a greater 
need for unity of purpose in educational prepa- 
ration of teachers—an evaluation of what is im- 
portant and peculiar to the American philosophy 
of democracy. This study is timely for it had its 
beginning in 1938 when the United States was 
still reeling from its depression experiences, and 
it was terminated at almost the same moment 
that the war ended. Thus, it marks the opening 
of a period in which the further improvement of 
teacher education is a matter of crucial national 
importance, when the need for attracting more 
and better individuals into the profession is 
urgent for both public school systems and higher 
institutions. 

The study is arranged in five units. The first 
chapter describes the Commission on Teacher 
Education and the purpose for its creation. Its 
function is to promote an interest in means of 
improving teacher education on a national scale, 
through a number of statewide studies, and by 
giving financial and moral support to certain 
regional and institutional activities. The details 
of organization, formulation of policy, and 
method of getting started are included. 

Chapter Two traces the development of the 
study in the colleges and universities that co- 
operated. These institutions were scattered 
throughout the nation, were heterogeneous in 
purpose, and differed widely in their internal 
organization and control. They were therefore 
considered reasonably representative of the 
teacher education scenein the United States. The 
activities carried on by the institutions were 
varied, and reflected the type of leadership in 
the results achieved. It was reasonable to find 
that the greatest interest was shown in the 
schools that gave major attention to teacher 
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training; however, faculty cooperation brought 
some remarkably fine results in a number of the 
liberal arts colleges and universities. The differ- 
ent approaches employed by institutions and 
their area of attack are evaluated in the conclu- 
sion of the chapter. 

In Chapter Three the results of teacher prepa- 
ration in the higher institutions are examined in 
a similar number of school systems. The Commis- 
sion was impressed with the teacher’s need for 
in-service education, for supplemented and newer 
knowledge of subject-matter, of children, of 
techniques. It concluded that conditions sur- 
rounding the job influence a teacher’s ability to 
function up to the limit of his powers, that a pro- 
fessional development is best attained by indirec- 
tion—through group efforts. Some of the means 
for improving in-service education were study 
groups and planning committees, summer work 
shops, the use of outside consultants, and travel 
and visitation projects. 

In Chapters Two and Three, unity was the key 
word for attaining more effective resultsin higher 
institutions and in the school systems—a re- 
spect for the individual, for new ideas, for ar- 
riving at a common purpose. Chapter Four 
examines the particular activities of colleges 
that depended on the working together of per- 
sons representing different institutions. The 
Commission did not intend to promote studies 
that would bring spectacular results nor did it 
anticipate that phases of the experiments would 
become permanent features in the institutions; 
however, through state education organizations 
many of these activities will be continued. The 
use of workshops, consultants in statewide en- 


deavors, clinics, and publications assures a grow-, 


ing interest in bettering teacher education. 

The final chapter of the book is a summary of 
the philosophy of the Commission. It repeats 
that the purpose of its creation was to encourage 
teachers to discard the control of tradition and 
of outworn practices and build up new concepts 
through experimentation, demonstration, and 
evaluation. The ‘summing up”’ presents leading 
issues and trends in the education of teachers. 

Orvin T. RICHARDSON 
Ball State Teachers College 


Child Development and the Curricu- 
lum, by Arthur T. Jersild and Associ- 
ates. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. xi+274. 

This book is designed to bring to the attention 
of teachers and other curriculum workers certain 
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aspects of the child growth and development 
movement including much research which other- 
wise would continue to exist in such form as not 
to be easily available to them. “Further,” it is 
asserted in the Foreword, “major deficiences in 
the child development research information 
needed for curriculum improvement have not 
been clearly outlined.”’ Therefore, a committee, 
with Jersild as chairman, chosen from the staff of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation to promote a major research 
project on the curriculum of childhood and 
youth education, decided first of all “to make a 
critical appraisal of child development mate- 
rials from the standpoint of their contribution to 
the curriculum.” This volume is the outgrowth 
of that appraisal. 

The authors’ layout is a simple one: Chapter I 
presents the child development approach to the 
curriculum; Chapter II expounds the principle 
of child development as applied to the curricu- 
lum; and the remaining four chapters trace child 
development successively through infancy, the 
preschool years, the elementary years, and 
adolescence. In each instance the treatment of 
the age in question is based upon the findings of 
research, as already indicated; inferences are 
drawn for school people and sometimes for par- 
ents as well; and further research is suggested. 

If those who wrote this book surmised that 
mapy of their readers would not know the scien- 
tific jargon of the child growth and development 
movement and the rest would not need it, their 
style of expression consistently reflects that as- 
sumption. For instance, ‘‘ages,’’ such as “‘car- 
pal,’ “dental,” “‘physical,”’ “social,” “reading,” 
“arithmetic,” “organismic,”’ and the like are con- 
spicuously absent although their connotations 
are constantly present. Instead, such vernacular 
expressions as “reach first base,”’ “take a poke 
at,” “keep the lid on,’’ “hogged the class time,” 
“shenanigans,” ‘“‘bucking against strong cur- 
rents,’’ ‘‘most sacred of all cows,” and the like 
are sprinkled here and there. Pulled out of con- 
text these expressions look extremely out of place 
in a serious treatment of a technical subject but 
to no degree do they detract from the sound- 
ness or the forcefulness of the volume nor from 
its readability. 

The treatment of “readiness” is, in this re- 
viewer’s judgment, a highlight of the book. Fur- 
thermore, the practical suggestions and the cau- 
tionary pronouncements which are plentifully 
scattered through it give it a unique value for 
the ‘teachers and other curriculum workers” for 
whom it was written. 

Hartan C. Koc 
University of Michigan 
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